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CHAPTEB I. 

S^op^ron antr i^ologus.' 

"FuUoft 
Our wayward intellect, the more we learn 
Of Nature, oyerlooks her Author mors i 
From instrumental causes proud to draw 
Conclusion retrograde, and mad mistake : 
But if His Word once teach us— shoot a ray 
Through all the heart's dark chambers, and rereal 
Truth undiscemed but by this holy light ; 
Then all is plain." 

COWPBB. 

[Sophron is writing in his library — Neologus ia 
announced. Aflber friendly salutations they begin 
to converse.] 

Sophron, Well, my good friend, I am glad to see 
you safe in Old England. When did you return 
from Germany ? 

Neologua. About three months ago, after an 
absence of nearly ten years. 

^ Sophron msoDA "sound in mind;*' Neologui^ ^ot new 
opinions." 
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Scpkrcn. You find great chiinges since we used 
to talk over Church matters together P 
• Neologus. Great indeed ; ncme more so than the 
different direction of men's minds. G^ie great oon- 
troyersy between High and Low Church seems to 
have run itself out. We hear little about sur- 
plices and rubrics, altar-cloths and vestments, or 
even about Baptismal Begeneration and Confes- 
sion. People have made up their minds on these 
subjects, one way or the other ; the discussion, 
once so fierce, has ended in something like a drawn 
battle. 

Sophron, Tet Church principles are surely much 
advanced since the last generation — Catholic truth 
is more generally received. God's service is much 
improved. 

Neologua, TTnqnestionably a change has passed 
over the Church in those respects. "What I meant 
by a drawn battle was that neither party has been 
driven from the pale of the Church, as at one time 
seemed likely. Each party holds its own: and 
there is more toleration of each other's views. 

Sophron. The great gain, in my opinion, is that 
Catholic truth is now freely presented to the minds 
of all men ; and they who will may accept it. 

Neologus. No doubt. It is well that all men 
should have the opportunity of accepting what 
truth they please. So far I agree with you. But 
the great change to which I allude is the shifting 
of the controversy from the question of the Church 
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to that of the Bible, There is a much more '' free 
handliDg" of Scripture than there used to be: 
people do not eonfine themselves to mere oouTen- 
tional language, or traditional modes of treatment. 
There is more liberty of thought on these matters. 

Sophron. Ha, I see you have been studying Ger- 
man theology since you have been abroad. 

Neologus. I have read a good many of their 
books, and am glad to see that they are beginning 
to influence the mind of England. 

Sophron, My own hope is that the mind of Eng- 
land is too sober and practical to be influenced by 
Bueh doctrines, and will at once revolt against and 
repudiate them. 

Neoloffku. I cannot agree with you. We must, 
I think, adapt our views to the requirements and 
discoveries of science and philosophy. Bevelation 
must be made to bend a little to meet the intel- 
lectual requirements of the day. 

Sophron, '' Eevelation made to bend !" what a 
strange notion. Surely revelation is G-on's eternal 
truth. How can it be made to bend P 

Neoloffua, I mean in this way. When it is said 
that in the days of Joshua the sun '* stood still,'* 
we know of coarse that it is the earth that moves, 
not the sun. We must accommodate the language 
of Scripture to modem science. 

Sophron, Oh, if that is what you mean by making 
Bevelation ** bend," I have no objection to that. 
It seems to me simply the right understanding of 
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a passage of Holj Scripture, which before was 
misunderstood. 

Neologus, So with regard to the world having 
heen created only six thousand years ago, Geology 
shows that millions of ages have elapsed since it 
was first formed. 

Sophron^ Well, I see nothing in Holy Scripture 
to contradict that notion. When it is said " In 
the beginniQg God created the heavens and the 
earth," it may have been at any distance of time. 
In fact nothing is said about the time ; only that 
QoD created all things. 

Neohffus, Well, again, when it is said that Goi> 
created Adam and Eve in His own likeness, and 
that all mankind have sprung from one pair, that 
again must be squared with more modern notions. 

Sophron. How do you mean ? 

Neologua, Why, some philosophers believe that 
mankind has sprung from several pairs, and not 
from one only. Others that the human species 
was not created, as Scripture seems to say, in its 
present form, but has been developed out of the 
ape or monkey tribe. Some indeed go so far as to 
trace the origin of man up much higher, to " one 
primordial organism.*' We must, I think, accom- 
modate the Bible account to this view. 

Sophron, To which view P the notion of several 
pairs, or the ape and monkey view, or the '* pri- 
mordial organism'* view ? 

(A pause.) 
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8ophron, You cannot accommodate Scripture to 
all these riews. 

Neoloffus. Welly then, it should be left open. 
The less philosophj is fettered the better-— men of 
science ought to have free scope to carry out their 
investigations. 

Sophron. I grant you they should in matters 
which come under their special cognizance. But 
bow would you apply this to the subject of which 
we were speaking ? 

Neohgus. Why« here is a scientific man who has 
formed an opinion that mankind must have sprung 
from several pairs. He cannot conceive bow the 
descendants of one pair could have overspread the 
whole earth — how they could have got from Asia 
to America, for instance. No doubt there is almost 
a direct communication in the north, and the islands 
of the Pacific are not very far apart, still the person 
I am supposing sees difficulties, and thinks it more 
probable that the aboriginal Americans are a dis* 
tinct race. Then again, another perhaps thinks it 
improbable that such different races as the Cau- 
casian and Negro should have sprung from the 
same parents. 

Sophron. Yet in many species of animals much 
greater varieties exist — nay, may be produced in a 
few generations. 

Neologus, I believe it is so ; yet there are philo- 
sophers who think differently. How would you 
meet such questions ? 

b2 
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Sophron. Why simply by reference to the Bible, 
in which it is distinctly said that Gob created 
Adam and Eve — and that Eve was " the mother of 
all living."^ And others of the sacred writers, S. 
Paul in particular, speak of Adam as the sole pro« 
genitor of the human race. 

Neoloffus, But, my dear friend, do not you see 
that you cannot argue from the Bible P The ques- 
tion itself is about the correctness of the Bible. 
So you must go to the probabilities of the case. 

Sophron, Excuse me: the question was about 
the correctness of your friend*s opinion, who could 
not understand, what does not seem to me so very 
difficult, that the descendants of Adam and Eve 
could have overspread the whole earth. I point 
out to him that the most authentic history extant, 
— a history written by Divine inspiration, — plainly 
says that they did so overspread the earth. 

(Another pause.) 

Sophron, By the by, Neologus, I want to know 
in what year you were born, and where that im- 
portant event happened : I have a particular reason 
for asking. 

Neologus, In London, in the year 1830. 

Sophron, Nay, was it so? Are you sure? I 
remember, your parents lived at Liverpool both 
before and after that time. It is very improbable 
you could have been born in London. Besides, 
you do not look so old. 

* Gten, iii. 20! 
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Neoloffus, However, be that as it may, I have 
no doabt whatever that I was born at the time and 
place which I have mentioned. 

Sophron. Naj, I cannot believe it; the proba- 
bilities are so much against it. All your brothers 
and sisters were bom at Liverpool, I know. 

Neologua. But I have seen the register in 8. 
George's vestry. I had a copy made of it. Be- 
sides, it is all set down in the family Bible ; and 
my parents have always told me I was a cockney. 
Bat what makes you ask such a question P 

Sophron, Do you not see ? The circumstances 
of your birth are such as could not possibly be 
known except by testimony. Ko probability or 
analogy, no induction or deduction, or other sort of 
argument, could be put into competition as evi- 
dence with the parish register and the entry in the 
family Bible, particularly when coupled with the 
testimony of your own parents. If the question 
were argued in a court of law, the court would 
laugh at the notion of any mere probability being 
brought forward to contradict this direct testimony. 
And so it is with regard to the creation of our first 
parents: it is a question of history, not of in- 
ductive reason, or probability. It is not a subject 
which could come within the province of philosophy 
or analogical reasoning to decide. Testimony alone 
can decide it ; and we have the testimony of the 
great Creator Himself, contained in His written 
Word. Therefore, it is just as idle to set the 
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theories of philosophers against this testimonj^ as 
it would be to urge any supposed improbability 
against the register and the family Sible, which 
record the date and place of your birth. I might 
add — what is obvious, though not apparently much 
considered — ^that even science itself rests very 
much on testimony. The geologist cannot inves- 
tigate for himself all the strata on different parts 
of the earth's surface ; he must receive the greater 
part of his facts on the testimony of others. How 
few astronomers, comparatively, have seei^ the 
southern hemisphere ; they rely on the testimony 
of those who have crossed the Equator. Ethno- 
logists and philosophers depend for their facts on 
testimony. So I give up my theory about the place 
of your birth, and submit my judgment entirely to 
the testimony which you have brought forward. 

Neologus, (After some consideration.) But if 
it could be proved that my parents were both living 
in India, instead of Liverpool, at the time when my 
birth was said to have taken place, would not that 
show that there must have been some error or 
fraud in the register and the family Bible P 

Sophron, How could it be proved that your 
parents were living in India ? 

Neologua, Well, I am only supposing the case. 
One can conceive that several persons who knew 
them well should swear that they saw them living 
there; or that letters were produced in court 
written by them from India« 
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Sopkron. That would be conflicfcing testimony, 
and the court would have to decide which was the 
most credible. It would still be testimony which 
decided the question of your birth. And so it is, I 
say, in respect to the creation of our first parents, 
and a great many other facts of religion. They 
rest solely on testimony; and revelation is the 
highest of all testimony, and in some cases the only 
possible mode of information, not only for past 
events, but for future. Take, for instance, the 
question of man's future destiny. As Beyelation 
alone could by possibility inform us whence man 
originally came, so Bevelation alone can inform us 
whither he goes. Bevelation alone can teach him 
with certainty whether there is a future state of 
existence after this world, and on what terms the 
Almighty Eathsb will accept him, and make him 
happy after this life. Take another instance, of a 
practical, every-day character,r-the subject of 
prayer. Christians have been accustomed to be* 
lieve that it was right to pray to Qon for what 
they desire, even for temporal blessings — for health, 
for peace, for fine weather, for Gon's help in trouble ; 
but some persons lately have been found to argue, 
or rather to affirm, that prayer cannot alter the 
will of the Almighty ; that diseases, health, fine 
weather, and foul, all spring from natural causes, 
which are fixed and invariable, and therefore that 
it is absurd to make them the subject of prayer. 
This, like the former, appears to me not to be a 
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question of probability or improbability. One man 
may think it probable that all things are pre-or- 
dained in a settled order, and cannot be altered, if we 
pray night and day. Another man may think such 
an assertion very foolish. S. Augustine might be* 
lieve that he was converted from bis sins, and 
saved, in consequence of the prayers of his pious 
mother. Modem objectors may deny that it was 
so. Who shall decide P No one can decide it ex- 
cept OoD Himself. 6on only can tell us whether 
or no He listens to our prayers. There is no other 
possible means of knowing. What then do we 
learn from His Word ? He says. " The effectual, 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much ;" 
" Ask, and ye shall have j" " Be instant in prayer;'* 
"In everything by prayer let your requests be 
made known unto God ;" besides affording us in- 
numerable instances in which the earnest prayers 
of righteous men have been granted. Do you not 
admit that all these things are found in the Bible ? 

NeoloffuB, Certainly. 

Saphron. Do you not think that Oon's own 
Word is the best, or rather the only authority on 
which we can decide the certainty of this and 
other things P 

Neologua. Yes, 

Sophron. Is it not, then, absurd and unphilo* 
Bophical to argue on the probability or improba- 
bility of things which are revealed to us on such 
authority P 
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Neologus, Bat — (A pause.) 

Sopkron. But what ? 

Neologui. Why» the fact is that some penons 
bare come to qaeation whether we are to raceire 
the Bible as an undoabted authority. 

Sophr&n. Then, in the name of all that is reason- 
able and true, let them clear up their doubts before 
they presume to speculate on such rital subjects. 
Eor persons who have not made up their minds 
wheth^ the Bible is true or not, to dogmatize on 
subjects, with regard to which the Bible is their 
diief or only possible source of information, seems 
to me the most nnphilosopbical thing imaginable. 
The Bible professes to teach ns, on the recorded 
testimony of dime authority, what is the nature 
of man, what is his relation to Gob» what we mnst 
do to be samed, and a great many most important 
subjects connected wiUi our condition in this life, 
and our prospects for the future. How perfectly 
absnrd it mnst be to argue on these matters, with- 
out haring made up our minds whether the infor- 
mati(«i given ns about them in Oon's Word is 
true or not. I» for my part, wiU ney» consent to 
ignore the divine teachiE^ of God's Word, or dis- 
cuss such questions on lower principles, while I 
have the testimony of rev^^ation to appeal to. 

Neokffus. Your principle th«i, is, that the first 
thing to be done is to satisfy <meself whether the 
Bible is true or not f 

8ophran. Unquestionably. 
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Neologu8. But how are we to arrire at this cer- 
tainty ? 

Sophron. Why, first to make such inquiries 
and investigation, as every well educated, or eyen 
partially educated man ought to make. ^' Every 
one should be able to give a reason for the faith 
which is in him." The large majority have received 
their faith from their fathers. They see that the 
civilized world believe the Bible, the best men 
they know believe the Bible, and if they are them- 
selves living according to the Bible, they have the 
internal comfort and confidence which a holy life 
affords. But others have been troubled with doubts. 
Well, then, whatever these doubts may be, they 
will find abundance of works by learned and able 
men to satisfy them. If they have doubts on the 
reasonableness of revelation, let them read Butler's 
Analogy, or G-rotius, or Faley ; if their doubts are 
about miracles or prophecy, let them read Davison, 
or Trench ; or if they want to learn the evidence 
of the genuineness and authenticity of Scripture, 
they will find it all carefully summed up in Home's 
Introduction. There is no possible cavil which has 
not been met and answered by learned men. Let 
them investigate the matter with an honest mind, 
and I have no doubt they will be convinced of the 
truth of God's Word. Even supposing they should 
not be so, which I do not admit to be possible, still 
they will be able to meet the subject on some definite 
principle. But for persons to argue on philoso- 
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phical gronnds respecting matters on which Scrip- 
ture conyeys definite information, seems to be like 
endeavouring to make out some of Euclid's propo- 
flitions, while doubting the truth of the axiom. So 
my dear friend, Neologus, let me beg of yon not to 
go on in doubt ; better even to be an nnbelieyer 
than a doubter. To be a confirmed sceptic, if such 
be not a contradiction in terms, seems to me the 
most miserable state of mind in the world, and the 
most unreasonable. It is, as if a man had a bad 
disease, and took no remedy to cure it. Whatever 
you do, do not go on doubting. 

Neolog%t9, Do not think, my dear friend, that I 
have myself any serious doubts of the truth of 
Holy Scripture generally; and I see plaiidy the 
justice of what you say, that one who believes in 
Scripture has a sure foundation to rest on — ^at 
least, on most important subjects. Still, you will 
admit that there are afloat in the world a great many 
mixed questions of philosophy, morals, history, 
science, which one cannot help forming some 
judgment about, and which cannot be determined 
€ntii^ly on religious grounds. 

Sophran, Most true. 

Neoiogtis, I think we want some plain, common- 
sense discussion of these matters. Can you tell 
me of any publication, which contains what you 
would say were sound views on these subjects ? 

Sophron. There are many able treatises published 
from time to time by very eminent men, on some 
o 
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points, Bome of old standing : for the difficulties of 
which you speak are not of recent date. In faet^ 
there is scarcely one which has not been produced 
and reproduced, answered and answered again. It 
is entirely a mistake to suppose that the present 
partial revival of sceptical notions is the result of 
advancement in science. On the contrary, it be- 
longs more properly to the infancy of science, when 
the vaguest notions were abroad — when pious per« 
sons used to speak of fossil shells, found in inland 
countries, as evidence of the deluge ; and Voltaire 
knowing no better answer, declared that they werQ 
the shells dropped by pilgrims in their way from the 
Holy Land. Darwin's theory is but the revival of 
the notion of his grandfather, or great grandfather. 
'' Iconoclast," is but Tom Fttine revived. It ap« 
pears to me that educated people know too much 
now-a-days, to be deluded by these crude theories. 
The world has got beyond the fallacies advanced in 
the '' Essays and Eeviews." The more men know 
of the mysteries of creation, and the astonishing 
disco dries of modem science, 'the more are they 
prepared to recognizo the wisdom and power of the 
great Architect. So I do not apprehend much 
danger from the pres^it re-appearance of sceptical 
theories, except to a few rash young men, and 
others of unformed opinions. However, for the 
sake of those I should be glad to see able answers 
to the notions which have been put forth. But I 
do not know any recent publication, which furnishes 
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answers to all the quettioDB of recent diacoMion. 
Bre long, perhaps, another Butler will arise, whose 
comprehensiye mind will grasp the whole oontit>> 
versy, and furnish a full and complete answer. 
Meanwhile, it is rather, just now, an affiur of trea- 
tises, and pamphlets, and essays, and reviewa. I 
have myself at interrals during the past year, 
written several short essays, some of which have 
been published in a review, some read at clerical 
meetings. I have been trying to arrange them for 
publication. If you like, I shall be glad if yon 
would look them over. 

Neologui, I should like nothing better. 

Sophron* Here they are. You will see that each 
paper takes up some one separate point. As they 
have chiefly reference to existing controversies, many 
of them are in the form of a review or criticism of 
some recent publication. They form rather amiscel- 
laneous collection ; but I have been trying to ammge 
them in some consecutive order. 

Sit down here in my arm-chair, and look over 
them, while I go on with my work. We shall not 
interfere with each other. The first paper, yon 
wiU find, bears on the subject which we have been 
discussing. 




CHAPTEE II. 

Common Sense ^i[)ilosop]&Q. 

** 6Kx>d sense, which only is the gift of heaven ; 
And though no science, fisurly worth the seven." 

Pops. 

By " commoD sense*' I do not mean the sense of 
the community, the public opinion, or " vox populi.'* 
That would be but a bad test of philosophical sub- 
jects. But I speak of the plain understanding, or 
right reason of ordinarily well instructed persons — 
the practical tact, or power of right judgment for 
which the English mind in particular is conspicuous. 
It is time, I think, that that faculty should be 
brought to bear on philosophical subjects, and 
speak out plainly what is its judgment. All edu- 
cated people are, more or less, conversant with both 
moral and physical philosophy. They know the 
principles of the sciences, astronomy, geology, or 
chemistry, sufficiently well to judge what is said 
about them. They know the bearings of political 
economy, civilization, the philosophy of history, and 
so forth. All these things are brought before their 
consideration in popular volumes, reviews, journals, 
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and 9te talked about in geiMnl aoeiety. Thef 
may not enter Tory deeply into these snbjeeti, bat 
they know enoogh to undentand and jndge of them. 
It appears to me that philosophers, by which 
term I mean those who give their minds professedly 
to such subjects, presume too much upon their sn- 
perior knowledge, and endeavour to foist upon the 
intelligent public very untenable doctrines. They 
take up wild notions, and bring to bear on them a 
great amount of en^gy, and learning, and research ; 
but in their eagerness tibiey ignore all that can be 
said against them. We hare not, indeed, yet ar- 
rived at the same pitch of extravagance as the 
German Universities. In Gkrmany there are 
somewhere about thirty-eight Universities, and in 
each University perhaps a dozen Professors, all en- 
deavouring to render themselves notorious by some 
new discovery — some startling theory in philosophy 
or religion, which will make them talked about and 
celebrated. This may account in some degree for 
the wild theories which have i^peared in that fruit- 
ful land of speculation. We have not yet arrived 
at the same degree of confusion as they have 
reached in Germany, but there are symptoms of 
the same ambition and rivalry between professed 
philosophers; amongst ourselves the same desire 
to startle the public mind by paradoxes, and palm 
off upon it all sorts of wild theories as discoveries. 
Mr. Darwin, for instance, and the author of Vestiges 
of the Creation, wish to persuade us that all the 
c2 
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animal and vegetable race, including mankind, baye 
not been created, aa we had always supposed, but 
gradually been developed out of some *^ one primor- 
dial organism.*' Other philosophers contend that 
there have been many centres from which the hu- 
man race has spread over the earth. Mr. Buckle pre- 
tends to teach us a new method of understanding 
history, and attributes all human actions to certain 
necessary causes independent of Qod*b Providen- 
tial Government. And now the writers of Essaya 
and Eeviews attack our belief in prophecies, mira- 
cles, and the Inspiration of the Bible. Some of 
their views are urged with eloquence and research. 
Mr. Darwin advocates his theory with all the zeal 
of an enthusiast. Mr. Buckle brings forward an 
immense mass of learning, not very well digested 
it is true, but still very considerable, to support his 
theory ; as to the writers of the Essays and Be- 
views, I think their learning is overrated ; for their 
volume is nothing more than a hashing up of old 
doctrines and arguments which were brought for- 
ward and refuted in the last century. Still there 
is a certain degree of plausibility in them; and 
there is danger with regard to them and other 
similar productions, lest unguarded readers be led 
away, by the zeal and plausibility, and show of 
learning with which these views are advocated. 

Here then common sense must step in as the 
"verifying faculty" to test this new philosophy. 
Any tolerably well educated person of good sound 
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Bense may easily see through the fallacies of their 
doctrine. It needs not the philosophical research 
of Mr« Darwin, nor the historical reading of Mr. 
Buckle, to judge of their respective arguments. 
There are many men of equal or superior attain- 
ments who will be able to test their facts by scientific 
and historical truth. But without being a man of 
science, or deeply read in history, any ordinary well 
educated man, if he does not weakly allow himself 
to be carried away by the zeal and plausibility of 
these writers, may readily discern whether their 
arguments hang together, or whether they are con- 
sistent with other known and acknowledged truths. 
The books in question are widely read. Mudie 
circulates them by thousands. You may find them 
at every railroad station; they are criticised in 
every review^ But we must not give ourselves up 
to the charms of these writings, or suffer ourselves 
to be guided by the enthusiasm of the authors ; but 
bring them to this verifying test of common sense. 
The matter of the new philosophy is of too vitally 
important a nature to be rashly accepted as true* 
Our highest interests, both in this world and in the 
next, depend on forming a right judgment on the 
subjects in question. And, therefore, we must 
apply to the elucidation of them that right reason 
which Gon has given us to guide our steps. 

Neologu8. (From his arm-chair.) Are you at 
leisure to hoar a few remarks ; or shall I be trou- 
bling you P 
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Saphran. I shall be very glad to listen to any* 
thing you have to say. 

Neoloffus. Well, then, I should say you bare ra- 
ther exaggerated the eagerness for novelty amongst 
the German professors. Though I admit that 
what you say has a good deal of truth in it. There 
is no doubt that intellectual vanity has been the. 
source of many of their theories. But to set 
against their extravagances (which I am ready to 
admit), there are many now, who with equal zeal 
advocate the views which you yourself would ap- 
prove. 

Sophran* It is satisfactory to hear that there 
has been a considerable reaction, and that the tide 
of opinion amongst literary men in Germany ia 
rather setting towards orthodoxy, and that the 
German press furnishes an antidote to its own ex- 
travagances. 

Neologua, I am glad to see, however, that you 
advocate the cause of free inquiry, and that you 
admit of a '^ verifying faculty," and even contend 
that the theories of philosophy should be subject 
to the tribunal of common sense. That is precis^y 
the rule which the new philosophers desire to apply 
to the Bible. 

Sopkron. I see you have not yet read to the end 
of my paper. Bead on, and you will perceive that 
there is an important distinction to be made be- 
tween inspired and uninspired writings. 

Neologus reads on. 
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When we speak of common sense as a Terify- 
ing faculty, it is necessary to make an important 
distinction. And here I must ask my readers to 
exercise at once their common sense, or yerifying 
faculty, to decide whether the distinction which I 
make is not necessary. There is, I maintain, a 
wide and essential difference between inspired and 
uninspired writings, between the Bible and any 
other book. In uninspired writings you have to 
exercise a judgment on every fact, or argument, or 
subject, submitted to you. For instance, in read« 
ing a book of travels, you have to test the veracity 
of the traveller, and if you believe him perfectly 
truthful, still you have to judge of his opportunity 
of knowing with accuracy what he relates. You 
have to consider the probability of the facts related 
by the historian, the value of his authorities, and 
many other considerations, and then you have to 
judge whether he has drawn right conclusions from 
his facts. With the exception of a certain defe- 
rence due to authority, and acknowledged ability, 
you have a right to criticise freely every subject 
presented to you by an uninspired writer. But it 
is not so in the case of an inspired writer. Here 
the verifying faculty is limited, first to ascertain 
whether the document be really inspired, and se» 
condly whether you rightly receive its meaning. 
If you are satisfied on good grounds that a wri- 
ting is inspired, then all you have to do is to 
use your common sense to ascertain its import. 
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The authenticity and inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture have been many times subjected to the verify- 
ing £ehculty of common sense. Other religions we 
believe fail to produce such evidence of their truth, 
as to satisfy the right reason of man. There is no 
sort of reliable evidence that. Jupiter, Juno, Yenua 
and Apollo, and other heathen gods, are really 
what they were once believed to be. There is no 
plausible ground for believing in them. So with 
regard to other heathen deities, Brahma, Jugger- 
naut, Yishnu ; the reason of civilized man revolts 
against any belief in them. But we believe that the 
religion contained in the Bible, and the Bible it^ 
self, rest on such evidence and testimony as to 
satisfy the reason of fair inquirers. The common 
sense of many acute writers has been exercised on 
it. Faley is the very impersonation of common 
sense, as Professor Blunt says, " the good sense of 
a plain, shrewd, practical Yorkshireman ;" Butler 
is a model of sound and acute argument. Hun- 
dreds of other able writers may be named, who 
have devoted the highest intellect to investiga- 
tion of the truth of revelation. We are at perfect 
liberty to apply our " verifying faculty" to the ar- 
guments of these writers. The belief in Christi- 
anity, vitally important as it is to our highest in- 
terest, must yet be the conclusion of our reason. 

But when our reason acquiesces in the truth 
of the Bible— when we have come to believe that 
it is the inspired word of Gon — it is not open to 
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US to apply our '' verifying faculty" to the particular 
doctrines or facta therein revealed. If we believe 
it to be revealed to us on Divine authority that 
Cbbmt was bom of a pure Virgin, and that He 
was crucified and rose again, we have no right to 
inquire farther how these things could be. If we 
find the doctrines of the Incarnation and Atonement 
revealed to us in Holy Scripture, it is no dispa- 
ragement of the doctrines, if we are not able tho- 
roughly to understand them. Our common sense 
itself must tell us that being contained in Oob's 
inspired Word they are true and credible, on His 
authority, whether we fully understand them or not. 
There is a fund of common sense in the following 
often quoted words of S. Augustine, *' I confess," he 
saysy *' that I have learned to pay this reverence and 
honour to those books of Scripture, which are called 
Gan<mical, that I most firmly believe that none of the 
authors of them was guilty of any error in writing. 
And if I find anything in these writings which seems 
contrary to truth, I make no doubt that either it is 
a corruption of the copy, or that the translator did 
not hit the sense of it, or that I myself do not un- 
derstand it." 

Sophron, Do you see any flaw in the argument P 
Neohgus. No, provided there is nothing in the 
Sacred Volume which is palpably wrong, and in the 
nature of things impossible. 

Sophron, We may be sure that there is not. In 
truth it seems absolutely impossible to conceive that 
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we should have a Tolume of revelation, attested by 
every proof which can be given, to be the very word 
of Gon ; and yet, that that volume should contain 
anything really contrary to reason or to truth. It 
is a contradiction in terms, or rather in facts, to sup- 
pose so. First ascertain that the Bible is the Word of 
God, then whatever difficulties we find in it must 
be set down to our own ignorance. In point of 
&ct, though there are no doubt difficulties in the 
Bible, as we must expect in a document ema- 
nating from One so much above us, yet so far 
from the contents of the Bible being contrary to 
our moral sense or right reason, they are most holy, 
pure, and good, and wherever they have been fully 
received and carried out, they have worked the 
most beneficial changes in the character of indivi- 
dual man, and have effected the great advancement 
of his social state. There can be no doubt that the 
Gospel has been the great regenerator of society, 
the promoter of civilization, and the instrument of 
great good to the human family* 



CHAPTEE m. 

"Tbou hut Bought 
All sftre the wisdom with ealyation fraught : 
Won every wreath but that which will not die ; 
ISoT aught neglected — Bare Eternity." 

HXKAKS. 

FHiLosoPHBii-OBAjrT I What an uncouth com" 
pound! Priestcraft sounds natural enough| and 
kingcraft was a familiar term in King James's time 
— but philosopher-craft ! cannot we find something 
more appropriate ? Perhaps our readers will help 
us. We want to find some word to designate an 
idea which is fast developing itself in the present 
generation — analogous to priestcraft, but putting 
the '^ philosopher" in the place of the "priest." 

We will try to explain ourselyes. Priestcraft, 
in the vulgar acceptation of the term, and as ap- 
plicable to bygone times, means a sort of assump- 
tion of undue power on the part of the priesthood, 
an arrogant claim to superiority of knowledge, 
accompanied by somewhat equivocal means for 
obtaining their end — ^lyiug wonders, pious frauds, 
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autboriiative assertions without a shadow of proof, 
-—in short, various modes of gaining influence by 
practising upon the credulity of weaker minds. 
In most barbarous nations the priesthood have 
used these arts for their own purposes; and we 
are far from saying that the Christian priesthood 
have been always free from the same error. When 
they were the only class who had any education, it 
could hardly hav^e happened that they would not 
sometimes abuse their power for their own aggran- 
disement. But modern civilisation and the spread 
of knowledge has effectually circumscribed this 
undue power of the priesthood, at least in this 
country. Though of course their theological know- 
ledge is likely to be in advance of those who have 
not been trained for the ministry, yet the clergy 
seldom in their teaching advance doctrines unsup- 
ported by argument or Holy Scripture. Modern 
sermons, religious books, or tracts are an appeal 
to the reason and common sense of those whom 
they address, and everything approaching priest- 
craft is little heard of. 

But in the place of priestcraft we are in danger 
of falling into another snare^-^whioh, for want of 
a better word, we have called philoeopher-craft. 
Having ceased to be priest-ridden, we are in danger 
of being philosopher-ridden. We admit most will- 
ingly that a large proportion of men of science 
and research are men of ability— and generally 
speaking, of no undue pretension. We have the 
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highest respect for those who are advancing the 
boundaries of science, and opening new fields of 
human knowledge. But there are a good many, and 
those not the least prominent, who appear to us, 
like the sons of Levi, to take a great deal too 
much upon themselyes, to arrogate a superiority 
to which they have no claim ; and to endeavour to 
palm upon the world as truths, notions which are 
entirely unsupported by proof or probability. 

To show that the evil of which we speak is not 
imaginary, we would mention the fact tBat these 
pseudo-philosophers have actually persuaded seven 
respectable men, of whom six are clergymen of the 
Church of England — we allude to the writers of 
the notorious Essays and Beviews — to publish 
a book for the express purpose of advocating the 
necessity of re-adjuating the Christian religion to 
the supposed requirements of modern science ! It is 
time, therefore, to ascertain the claim which these 
modem philosophers of the sceptical school have 
to the authority which they attempt to exercise. 

One common practice of philosopher-craft — by 
which such men seek to raise themselves in the 
estimation of the world, is to disparage all other 
crafts and occupations. '' It may be broadly as- 
serted," says Mr. Buckle, speaking of the English 
legislature, 'Hbat, with the exception of certain 
necessary enactments respecting the preservation 
of order, and the punishment of crime, nearly 
everything that has been done has been done 
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amisB."^ Now we have always been accustomed 
to think that our English constitution, and system 
of lawSy under which we live, are on the whole not 
so very much amiss ; on the contrary, that we have 
had some tolerably wise statesmen, and legislators, 
during the course of our history, who have been 
instrumental in making the nation what it is. But 
no, Mr. Buckle assures us, that we are much mis- 
taken. '^Statesmen and legislators," he says, ''are 
as a body always in the rear of their age. . . . and 
go blundering on in their old tracks."^ From 
King Alfred down to Lord Falmerston, all, in Mr. 
Buckle's opinion, have been mere fools and blun- 
derers. Historians are no better. " History," he 
says, '' has been written by men so inadequate to the 
task, that few of the necessary materials have yet 
been brought together."^ The Universities are far 
below the mark of Mr. Buckle's requirement. " The 
ancient university," [of Oxford] he says, "has 
always been esteemed the refuge of superstition, 
and has preserved to our own day its unenviable 
fame."^ And yet most of our great statesmen 
and eminent members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment have received their education within its time- 
honoured walls ! Antiquaries he describes as " a 
simple, plodding race, who admire the past because 
they are ignorant of the present."^ What will the 
members of the Archaeological Society say to this P 
* Buckle on Civilisation, v. i. p. 254. ^ i^,. 194^ 
» lb. 209. ♦ lb. 319. « lb. 743. 
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Courtieni he considers as ''a lazy» feeble laoe^ who 
from the frivolity of their habits^ ore under ordi- 
nary circumstanoes predisposed to superstition."^ 
This is, we confess, new to us — ^the predisposition 
to superstition among courtiers. The following 
is amusing; speaking of the rare occurrence of 
foreigners risiting England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury* he says : " The inhabitants even of this me- 
tropolis might grow old without having once seen 
a single foreigner, except perhaps some dull and 
pompous ambassador taking his airing on the banks 
of the Thames."^ What an odd notion of ambas- 
sadors! We wonder where Mr. Buckle got his 
idea of them I Ambassadors, we always thought, 
were selected because they were clever men of 
business — ^men of large views, courteous, agreeable. 
Count PersigAy, Prince Esterhazy, Baron Bunsen, 
Count Plafaault» Baron Van de Weyer ; or our own 
ambassadors, Lord Stratford de Bedcliffe, Lord Cow- 
ley, Lord Elgin, &c., are scarcely men who come 
under the denomination of '^ dull and pompous." 

The truth is, that all this disparagement of am- 
bassadors, and statesmen, and legislators, is a mere 
dodge of philosopher-craft, a cunning way of put- 
ting things, so as to make simple folks believe what 
wonderful people men of science and philosophy 
must be, how much superior to statesmen, ambas- 
sadors, and all the rest of them. 

Another amusing way in which philosophers 
1 Buckle on Ciyilisation, p. 840. ^ lb. 214. 
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of the Backle sort puff themselyes is the argur 
mentum ad vereeundiam, or the making those who 
differ from them ashamed of themselves ; as if one 
were to say, *'No one with a grain of common 
sense/' or ** no one who is not the greatest ass in 
the world,*' can possibly believe so and so ; or thus, 
" All but the most intolerant bigots that ever lived 
in the darkest of ages must surely agree with me." 
We do not say that Mr. Buckle actually uses these 
expressions, but the tone of his writings often ac- 
cords with them. Thus he says, " To complete the 
humiliation of Scotland, the establishment of epis- 
copacy was not considered complete, until an act 
was performed, which nothing but its being very 
Ignominious could have saved from being ridiculed 
as an idle and childish farce. The Archbishop of 
Glasgow, the Bishop of Brechin, and the Bishop of 
Galloway, had to travel all the way to London, in 
order that they might be touched by some English 
Bishop. Incredible as it may appear, it was ac- 
tually supposed that there was no power in Scot- 
land sufficiently spiritual to make a Scotchman a 
Bishop."^ Now surely Mr. Buckle must be aware 
that the whole Christian Church for eighteen cen- 
turies has held that the authority of the episcopal 
office is conveyed by the imposition of hands, as it 
was in the times of the Apostles: and that the 
American Church did not think it derogatory to 
receive their orders from the Scotch episcopate. 
» VoL ii p. 271. 
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What bad taste to affect to ridicule the belief of 
the large majority of ChriBtendom, for the sake of 
deluding some ignorant reader into the notion that 
the Apostolic succession is a farce. The follow- 
ing is in the same strain. Speaking of the rival 
parties after the death of Louis XIY.« he says, *' In 
attacking the clergy, they lost their respect for re- 
ligion . . . We should not now commit such an error, 
because we know that there is no connexion between 
any one particular form of the priesthood, and the 
interests of Christianity. We know that the clergy 
are made for the people, not the people for the clergy. 
We know that all questions of Church government 
are matters not of religion but of policy, and should 
be settled not according to traditional dogmas, but 
according to large views of general expediency . . . 
These propositions are now admitted by all en- 
lightened men."^ We do not mean here to argue 
against these opinions ; but what we want to point 
out is the trickery of so propounding them, that 
persons not very conversant with such matters 
might be deceived into believing, that "all en- 
lightened men" really believe that '' questions of 
Church government are matters not of religion, but 
of policy," that the episcopal office, and any parti- 
cular form of the priesthood, are mere matters of 
** general expediency." Mr. Buckle knows as well 
as we do, that the very large majority of the civi- 
lized world believe, whether rightly or wrongly is 
1 P. 693. 
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not the qaestioDy that the form and goyeniilient of 
the Church are of divine institution. M&a of «l> 
leaat equal ability and information with Mr. Budde» 
hold quite a different opinion from that which he 
atatea to be admitted by all ^' enlightened persoDs." 
It ia really unworthy of a man of understanding to 
adopt this aupercilioua style of writing, which may 
deoeive the ignorant, but can only excite the anger 
or ridicule of personsi who know what is the real 
state of opinion on such matters in the world. We 
quite admit that there are many who think with 
Mr. Buckle on these mattersj but we entirely deny 
that they are the most enlightened men of the age. 
In a similar strain, Dr. Williams, in his renew of 
Baron Bunsen's work, after quoting with approval 
the Baron's sceptical views of prophecy condudes, 
" If our German had ignored all that the masters 
of philoBophy have proved on these subjects, his 
countrymen would have raised a storm of ridicule, 
at which he must have drowned himself in the 
Neckar."^ So if we do not want to be laughed at 
by the German literati, we must give up our 
cherished faith in Gon's Word, which so many of 
our own best and most able countrymen have tri-» 
umphantly defended, and acknowledge ourselves to 
have been credulous and foolish. 

Again, speaking of the historian Philip de 
Comines, Mr. Buckle says, " Though he was per- 
sonally acquainted with statesmen and diplomatists 
* EasayB and Beriews, p. 70. 
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and had therefore the fullest opportunity of seeing 
how enterprises of the fairest promise are con« 
stantlj ruined, merely by the incapacity of those 
who undertake them, he, on all important occa* 
sions, ascribes such failures to the immediate inter- 
ference of the Deity. So marked, so irresistible 
was the tendency of the fifteenth century, that this 
eminent politician, a man of the world, and well 
skilled in the arts of life, deliberately asserts that 
battles are lost, not because the army is ill-supplied, 
or the campaign ill-contrived, or because the general 
is incompetent, but because the people or their 
prince are wicked, and Froyidence seeks to punish 
them. For, says Comines, war is a great mystery, 
and being used by Gon as the means of accom- 
plishing His wishes. He gives victory sometimes to 
one side, sometimes to the other."^ 

Thus Mr. Buckle thinks, or pretends to think 
that the opinion of Philip de Comines was so per- 
fectly absurd, that no sensible man in the nine- 
teenth century could possibly entertain the same. 
Now this again is mere philosopher-craft. At least 
it proves one of two things — either that Mr. 
Buckle has lived so entirely out of the world with 
his own clique, and associated so exclusively with 
persons of his own way of thinking, that he really 
does not know that Christians generally, and the 
English nation in particular, hold much the same 
opinion as Philip de Comines ; or else, knowing 
I P. 360. 
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that luoh ifl the case, he desireB by his mode of 
putting it| to penuade people that they must be 
Tery weak to entertain Bueh absurd notions. Eos 
it is eyident that the opinion of the French hia* 
torian ia in exact accordance with the teaching of the 
Bible, and also with the belief of the !^glish nation. 
There are countleBa passages in Holy Scripture 
which teach us that success in war is dependent on 
God's will. Thus the Psalmist says, " Wilt not 
Thou, O Loan, go out with our hosts ? O be Thoa 
our help in trouble, for vain is the help of man. 
Through Gon we shall do valiantly."^ So the 
LoBD bade Moses say to the Israelites, *' Go not 
up, neither fight, for I am not among you, lest ye 
be smitten before your enemies.*'^ And again, 
" The LoBD your Gon is He that goeth with you 
to fight for you against your enemies, and to save 
you."' And again, " The children of Israel could 
not stand before their enemies, because they were 
accursed."^ And again, ''All these kings and 
their land did Joshua take at one time because 
the LoBB fought for Israel."^ And again, '' If the 
LoBD Himself had not been on our side, now may 
Israel say, if the Lobd Himself bad not been on 
our side when men rose up against us ; they had 
swallowed us up quick, when they were so wrath** 
fully displeased at us."^ 

» Psalm Ix. 10. 2 Deut. i. 42. 

> Deut. XX. 4fc * Josh. vii. 2. 

« Josh, X. 42. 6 psaiia cxxiy. 1. 
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But it is needlesa to multiply quotationSy which 
mil go to prove that the lucoea^ of man'a enteiv 
{Mfisea, whether in war or in any other affair, de- 
pends on the good Frovidenoe of Qod. We wish 
that Buch philoBophers aa Mr. Buckle would tell ua 
fairly whether they believe the Bible or not. Aa 
fiur as we can make out ftom their mode of writing, 
they agree with the Bible just so far as it accords 
with their views ; and when it does not agree with 
them, they pay it, as in the present case, not the 
slightest attention. For there cannot be a shadow 
of doubt that the whole teaching of Bevelation is, 
that the success of nations, whether in war or 
peace, depends on Gon's favour and protection. 

But besides thus directly contradicting Holy 
Scripture, Mr. Buckle must surely be aware, that 
his theory is contrary to the belief of the nation of 
which he is a member. *' In time of war and tu** 
mults," we pray Gob to ^ aave and deliver us from 
the hands of our enemies, abate their pride, assuage 
their malice, and confound their devices." And 
that this is not a relic of mediaaval superstition, 
inadvertently left in our Frayw Book, is evident 
from the fact, that when the Crimean and Indian 
wars broke out, special days were appointed by the 
joint orders of the Ghuroh and Government for 
prayers to Gon for help, and special days of 
thanksgiving when the wars were brought to a 
successful issue. Persons of all ranks flodced to 
Church on these occasions ; the whole nation, so 
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to ispeak, took part in them. It is true there were 
diBsentients, who, like Mr. Buckle, set themselTes 
against the general feeling; as we remember at 
some railwajHstation there was a placard, setting 
forth that " next Wednesday, being a day of Ge- 
neral Humiliation, there would be an excursion- 
train to such a place." But the general feeling of 
the religious part of the nation was to join reve- 
rently in the appointed ordinances. So Mr. Buckle 
should not write as if it were absurd to suppose, 
what the whole nation in fact takes for granted ; 
and not England only, but all other nations of the 
civilized world. We have before us at this mo- 
ment, August 25, 1861, a proclamation issued by 
the President of the United States, at the request of 
the Houses of Congress, appointing a day of fast- 
ing, humiliation, and prayer, on account of the na- 
tional troubles, acknowledging in the fullest manner 
''the supreme government of God," and praying 
that their '' arms may be blessed and made effectual 
for the re-establishment of law, order, and peace." 
He will say, Do you then really suppose that it 
matters not whether " an army be ill supplied, or a 
campaign ill contrived, or a general incompetent P" 
Oh the contrary we say, that it matters very much 
indeed : GoD uses means to effect His purpose ; and 
it is our duty not only to look to Him for aid, but 
to see that we neglect not the means likely to in- 
sure success. It is a most true maxim, though not 
always reverently used, " Pray to Gon and keep 
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your powder dry." It is God that " teacheth our 
hands to war, and our fingers to fight.*' But we 
must apply our hands to use the sword or the mus- 
ket. So ** we are taught in His Holy Word that 
the hearts of kings are in His rule and govern- 
ance ;" and it is He that '* informs princes after 
His will, and teaches senators wisdom ;" and it is 
through the wisdom of teachers, and the guidance 
of rulers, subject to the will of God, that the af- 
fairs of this world are ordered and arranged. This 
we hold to be the true philosophy of the matter. 

Mr. Buckle adopts the same ludicrously arro- 
gant tone in respect to diseases. ''Under the 
influence of inductive philosophy," he says, *^ the 
theological theory of disease was seriously weak- 
ened before the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and by the middle, or at all events the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, it had lost all its 
partizans among scientific men. At present it 
still lingers among the vulgar, and traces of it 
may be found in the writings of the Clergy, and in 
the works of other persons little acquainted with 
physical knowledge."^ This is extremely rich, par- 
ticularly in the face of the fact, that the whole 
nation, rich and poor, joined in supplication to 
God to avert the threatened judgment of the 
cholera. 

In the same tone of self-conceit Mr. Buckle 
says, well knowing as he must that he is setting 
* P. 116. 
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himself up against the honest conviction of at least 
a very large proportion of serious and intelligent 
men: ''We still see the extraordinary spectacle 
of prayer offered up in our Church for dry weather 
or wet, which to future ages will appear as childish 
as the feelings of pious awe with which our 
fathers regarded the presence of a comet, or the 
approach of an edipse/' Now we have no objec- 
tion to hear what Mr. Buckle, or any other, has 
to urge about "every shower of rain, and every 
gleam of sunBhine,*" being the result of some fate 
or necessary law, with which Oon in no case in- 
terferes, though we confess that we believe the 
theory to be unfounded. But what we object to, is 
the pedantic self-sufficiency with which Mr. Buckle 
and his clique set down as an absurdity what 
the whole Christian world accept as an undoubted 
fact, namely, Gon's superintending and special 
Providence. We do not dispute Mr. Buckle's right 
to hold what opinion he chooses on these, or any 
subjects ; but what we dislike is the offensive tone 
in which he speaks of those who differ from him, 
as if they were mere dolts and idiots. 

Mr. Buckle eulogises the character of a certain 
Prench writer, Charron, the author of a treatise on 
Wisdom, " in which," he says, " we find for the first 
time, an attempt made in modern language to con- 
struct a system of morals without the aid of theo- 
logy. . . • Taking his stand, as it were, on the summit 
of knowledge, he boldly attempts to enumerate the 
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elements of wisdom, and the conditions under which 
those elements work. In the scheme which he con- 
structs he entirely omits theological dogmas, and 
treats with undissemhled scorn many of those con- 
clusions which the people had hitherto uniyersally 
received." In this eulogy of the Prench philosopher, 
Mr. Buckle is very exactly describing his own at- 
tempt. But can he really believe that it is a proof of 
sound philosophy to omit theological dogmas from 
his scheme, and treat with undissemhled scorn the 
received opinions of men of religion P Does he 
really think that there is no truth in the saying of 
the Wise Man, " The fear of the Lobb is the be- 
ginning of wisdom P" And does he imagine it pos- 
sible for modern philosophy to construct a system 
of morals, in the present day, which shall have no 
reference to religion P Such writers little know 
how much even their notions are influenced by the 
great truths revealed from Heaven, though they 
may not be willing to acknowledge the debt. 

Mr. Buckle's notion of the prerogatives of his 
craft, may be judged from the following descrip- 
tion which he gives of the honours paid to philo- 
sophers in Paris just before the breaking out of the 
French Bevolution ; which, by the way, he desig- 
nates as "unquestionably the most important, 
most complicated, and the most glorious event 
in history.''^ " In the amphitheatre and the 
lecture-room the first object of attention is the pro* 
> P. 85. 
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feasor and the lecturer. The division is simply 
between those who teach and those who learn. 
The subordination of ranks makes way for the sub- 
ordination of knowledge. The petty and conven- 
tional distinctions of fashionable life are succeeded 
by those large and genuine distinctions by which 
alone man is separated from man. The progress of 
intellect supplies a new object of veneration. The 
old worship of ranks is rudely disturbed, and its 
superstitious devotees are taught to bow the knee 
before what to them is the shrine of a strange 
Qod."^ This is philosopher-craft, with a ven- 
geance. 

We have the highest possible respect for men of 
real science, as we have said before, and are more 
than ready to give them due honour; but such 
assumption of superiority as this we hold to be 
simply ridiculous. Surely Mr. Buckle himself must, 
on consideration, acknowledge that '' the real dif- 
ference which separates man from man" is not the 
mere " largeness of their minds, powers of their in- 
tellect, and the fulness of their knowledge," but 
those moral excellencies which form the real cha- 
racter — in one word, goodness. Mr. Buckle has to 
learn that much as the world esteems philosophy and 
scientific knowledge, there are, even in the depart- 
ment of intellect, higher qualities than these, at least 
what the world esteems more highly, and regards 
with greater honour. The power of dealing with 
'P. 840. 
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the minds of men, and influencing an age for good, is 
a greater talent than that which is conyersant 
only with the world of matter. And in the gene- 
ral estimation of mankind those qualities will be 
always most esteemed and honoured, which give 
men influence over their fellow men. The man 
who by his eloquence or by the force of command- 
ing talent can influence the votes of a senate, and 
bring to a happy conclusion measures which affect 
a nation's welfare, — the man who can guide the 
helm of state through a perilous crisis; the man 
who has fought his country's battles, and saved it 
from ruin and subjection, or the ambassador, who 
has negociated a just and honourable treaty with 
a crafty or overbearing foe, — such men as these will 
command a higher position than the greatest of 
chemists or geologists. Nay, there have been mi- 
nisters of religion — not only Gob's prophets and 
apostles, but uninspired men — whose names live in 
the hearts of revering ages. It is true that men 
will still bestow marks of honour on qualities which 
do not of necessity imply any personal merit, 
though often accompanied by it. We suspect that 
if Prince Albert or the Prime Minister enter a 
lecture-room, or even some much inferior person, 
of rank and station, the honour and attention due 
to the lecturer is apt to be rather diverted to the 
illustrious visitor. Perhaps there may be too much 
of this. At the same time, we do not admit that 
the deference paid to rank is irrational^ or unphilo- 
b2 
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sopbical. On tbe contrary, we believe that the due 
subordination of ranks, and the honour paid to 
those to whom honour is due, are amongst those 
arrangements which are not only conducive to the 
greatest happiness and civilization of the human 
family, but are also consonant with the highest and 
best philosophy. 




CHAPTER IV. 
^t %ax» or ^ttitx of ilature. 

" Some Baj, that, in tlie origin of things, 
When all creation started into hirth, 
The in&nt elements receiyed a law 
ib?om which they swerve not since : that under force 
Of that controlling ordinance they moye, 
And need not the immediate hand Who first 
Prescribed their course, to regulate it now. 
Thus dream they, and contrive to save a God 
The incumbrance of His own concern, and spore 
Qlie Great Artificer of all that moves, 
The stress of a continual act, the pain 
Of imremitted vigilance and care, 
As too laborious and severe a task." 

This is one of those semi-religious, semi-philo-« 
sophical questions which force themselyes upon our 
attention in the present day, and demand our care- 
ful consideration. Some confusion has been intro- 
duced into the discussion of this subject by the va- 
rious uses of the term ** law." The true meaning 
of the word law, is an enactment^ or prescriptive 
rule — ^it may be statute law, or common law, it may 
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rest on God's authority or man's ; bat it has a 
moral obligation, which we have power to obey or 
disobey. But the term has been used by good 
writers as well as bad, in an analogous sense, for 
the course and order of Nature — the rules by which 
material objects are governed — as the law of gravi- 
tation, the law of affinity, and so forth : in which 
sense the term evidently has no moral application, 
but is simply philosophical. But further, the term 
has been transferred back again to describe some 
supposed course or order in the moral world similar 
to the course and order of nature, and alike invari- 
able. Hence the confusion that the same word 
stands for the course of human events, which, it is 
supposed, are fixed and inevitable, and also the 
moral law, which it is in our power to obey or dis- 
obey. 

It is chiefly on the law, or more properly speak- 
ing, the order of Nature, that I wish to-day to 
speak. 

'^In an age of physical research like the pre- 
sent," says Mr. Baden Powell, '' all highly culti- 
vated minds and duly advanced intellects have 
imbibed more or less the lessons of the inductive 
philosophy; and have, at least in some measure^ 
learned to appreciate the grand foundation concep- 
tion of universal law, to recognize the impossibility 
even of two material atoms subsisting together with- 
out a determinate relation— of any action of the 
one or the other, whether of equilibrium or of mo- 
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tion, without reference to a physical cause— of any 
modification whatsoever in the existing condition 
of material agents, unless through the invariable 
operation of a series of eternally impressed conse- 
quences following in some necessary chain of orderly 
connection, however imperfectly known to us.'*^ 
" Speaking of miracles," he says : '* On such ques- 
tions we can only hope to form just and legitimate 
conclusions from an extended and unprejudiced 
study of the laws and phenomena of the natural 
world. The entire range of inductive philosophy 
is at once based upon^ and in every instance tends 
to confirm, by immense accumulation of evidence, 
the grand truth of the universal order and con- 
stancy of natural causes as a primary law of belief 
BO strongly entertained and fixed in the mind of 
every truly inductive inquirer, that he can hardly 
even conceive the possibility of its failure."^ 

This is evidently the language of one who fancies 
he has grasped a great, overwhelming truth, and is 
* not disposed to recognize those exceptions and qua- 
lifications to which all things mundane are, perhaps, 
by an equal or greater necessity, liable. 

Now, of course, every one admits that there is 
an order of Nature, established and carried out by 
the Great Creator and Euler of the world ; not only 
in the grander objects of the visible universe, the 
revolutions of the planets, and the system of the 

^ Essays and Beyiews, p. 133. 
« Ibid. 100. 
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heaTenly bodies, but also in the most subtle opera- 
tions of Nature which are so minute as to evade 
our powers of observation — the infinitesimal mi- 
nuteness of the animal world, and the inscrutable 
chemical agencies and affinities by which all things 
subsist. All this has been ordained, and is upheld 
by the Creator ; and every philosophical inquiry, 
every science, is based on the implied continuance 
of the established order. 

But, though the order of nature is so uniform as 
to form the basis of philosophical induction, yet it 
is by no means so absolute and invariable as to ex- 
clude the notion of a constantly controlling Power 
which is able at will to interfere with it. It seems 
self-evident that the same Creator, by Whom the 
order of Nature was first established may, at His 
good pleasure, change it. He who said, ** Let there 
be light, and there was light," could again make 
the earth dark and void. He who caused the earth 
to roll in its orbit, could make it more or less rapid, 
or extensive, or stop it altogether. It seems un- 
questionable that the same power by which the 
system of the universe was constituted could, at 
His good pleasure, reverse it. 

But has He ever done so P That is the question. 

I think that both science and history concur in 
teaching us that He has. Consider one of the 
most striking and magnificent of the laws of nature 
— the planetary system, the earth, the moon, the 
sun — whose revolutions may be so exactly calcu- 
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lated. Yet both science and history concur in 
teaching ua that they have not always held the 
same exact coarse. First, unless we are to believe 
in the eternity of matter, there must have been a 
time when the Creator launched the earth which 
we inhabit into the regions of space. But further, 
the science of geology teaches us that mighty con- 
vulsions have greatly disturbed the earth; and 
many physical circumstances must have existed 
very different from the present. Judging from the 
fossil remains imbedded in the strata of the earth, 
particularly in the coal fields, we conclude that there 
must have been a period when a much greater de- 
gree of heat existed in regions at present tempe- 
rate than is experienced even in the torrid zone. 
And, on the other hand, there was a glacial period, 
when the same regions were locked in ice and snow. 
Thus science proves to us that the present order of 
Nature has not been absolutely invariable. Either 
there must have been considerable variation in the 
distance of the earth from the sun to cause the dif- 
ferent degrees of heat — which is not the gradual 
cooling of the earth, for the regions we speak of 
were, in the glacial period, much colder than at 
present — or else there must have been a variation 
in the inclination of the earth's axis. In short, the 
order of Nature must have differed from what we 
now behold it — so much as to infer a different posi- 
tion of the eiu*th in the planetary system from that 
which it occupies at present. Variations from the 
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ordinary course are also recorded in history. The 
sacred Yolume tells us of two occasions on which 
the earth's diurnal course was arrested for awhile 
by the great Buler of the Universe. And there are 
not wanting traditions in general history which 
point at the same events. 

Thus, theuy notwithstanding the general uni- 
formity of the laws of Nature, we have evidence to 
show that they are not invariable. Mr. Baden 
Powell speaks of " the impossibility of any action 
of one atom on another without reference to s^pht^ 
9ical cause, or of any modification whatever in the 
existing condition of material agents unless through 
the invariable operation of a series of eternally im- 
pressed consequences following in some necessary 
chain of orderly connection." But surely this is a 
proposition, of which it may be said, as of the noted 
proposition of the ancient philosopher, who affirmed 
that there was no such thing as motion — ' Solvitur 
ambulando.' I raise my hand, by an exertion of 
my will, without any physical cause, much less an 
eternally impressed consequence ; it may be a mere 
caprice of the moment. It is mind acting on mat- 
ter. And this operation of the mind in changing 
or modifying the existing condition of material 
agents is going on everywhere, and has been going 
on, since time began, and greatly affecting the con- 
dition of Nature. It is true that there is a law or 
order of Nature, but there is another law, inde- 
pendent of this, which must not be left out of the 
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calculatioA — the law of spirit — the power of mind 
npon matter — the impulse of the intelligent, or 
even the animal will, upon material ohjects. And 
to what a variety of uses may this power be applied. 
How may the natural world be changed and modi- 
fied by the will even of so insignificant a creature 
as man! The hand of man, impelled by his will, 
has worked the greatest changes in the earth's sur- 
face. Morasses have been drained, forests levelled^ 
countries cultivated, cities built, even climate 
changed, by the mind of man calling forth the 
operations of skill and industry. Changes which 
could never have happened by the mere natural 
laws of matter are brought to pass by the mind of 
man acting on material objects. Even a single 
mind may in a moment effect a great change in 
matter. Apply a match to a magazine of gun- 
powder — which, but for such application, would 
have lain dormant and become decomposed — and 
an explosion takes place which destroys a city with 
its inhabitants. Set fire to a dry tuft of grass in a 
prairie, and a vast physical change will be effected 
over leagues of territory. Then what wonderful 
power has mind over matter in making it the means 
of communicating thought to others which shall 
effect immense changes. The Emperor Napoleon 
takes a pen and signs a document — it is a declara- 
tion of war — and puts in motion^ perhaps, a million 
of men, and changes the history of the world. Or 
— to give a less destructive, but not less effective 
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instanoe — the genius of a Watt is exerted, and a 
power is evolved which revolutionizes the arts of 
life, and opens a new era in the condition of the 
human race. 

It may be said that some of these instances are 
but the result of the operation of natural causes. 
Yes : but they have their origin in the human will 
—the caprice, the supposed interest, malevolence 
— or otherwise, the charity and piety of man. 
They are not the result of any * eternally impressed 
cause following a necessary chain of orderly con« 
nection,' but the effect of the spirit and the will of 
man. 

Apply now the analogy to the mind of the Om* 
nipotent. If the mind of so puny a being as man 
can thus operate upon matter, and effect such great 
changes in the material world, which the laws of 
]^ature, left to themselves, would not have accom- 
plished, a new agent is recognized in the order of 
Nature which may indefinitely modify and control 
it. It is true that the Creator has established an 
order of Nature which, in the main, pursues an 
uninterrupted course — so far at least as we are 
able to perceive. But along with this order of 
Nature — this regular course in which the material 
atoms proceed — there is an Almighty Mind, which 
can at any moment indefinitely vary this order, or 
stop it altogether. If, by an impulse of his will, 
man can raise his arm and employ his energies, and 
work such considerable changes in the earth's aur- 
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face, what may not Almighty Power accomplish P 
If man can unmake what he has made — destroy the 
city which he has built, cut down the forest which 
he has planted — surely God can annihilate what 
He has created, change 'or modify what He has 
constructed. Given the power of man, by the ex- 
ertion of his mind to raise his arm, and a power is 
admitted which, exerted by the Omnipotent, may 
destroy or modify all things. If weak men can 
effect great changes within certain limits, surely 
the Almighty Spirit can operate in like manner 
with proportionate — that is, with infinite power. 
It really seems self*e?ident that Gob may do just 
what He will with every atom in the visible uni- 
verse. The order of Nature is entirely His work : 
its continuance depends on His Will alone; its 
total change or destruction is in His Power. The 
conclusion, therefore, at which we arrive is this : 
We admit that there is a settled order of Nature 
on which the philosopher may build his science. 
But we believe that the same Power which estab- 
lished the order of Nature can change it at His 
Will, and we believe that there is evidence that 
He has done so on special occasions. 

It is very possible that the instances in which 
God seems to vary from His regular order may be 
subservient to some higher law of which we know 
nothing. JBishop Butler, in his Analogy, suggests 
this theory, which, while it seems to harmonize 
with that of Mr. Baden PoweU in principle, yet 
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entirely destroys bis conclusion, '' It is," he says, 
" supposable and credible (which is sufficient for an- 
swering objections,) that God's miraculous inter- 
position may have been all along, in like manner, 
by general laws o/msdoM, • • . That the affairs of 
the world being permitted to go on in their natural 
course so far, should at such a point, have a new 
character given them by miraculous interpositions 
— that these interpositions should be exactly in such 
degrees and respects only — all this may have been 
by general laws."l " Take in the consideration of 
religion, or the moral system of the world, and 
then we see distinct particular reasons for miracles 
^to afford mankind instruction additional to that 
pf nature, and to attest the truth of it. And this 
gives a real credibility to the supposition that it 
might be a part of the original plan of things that 
there should be miraculous interpositions."^ Thus, 
while Mr. Baden Powell sees in the existence of a 
general order of Nature an argument against reve- 
lation and miracles, the more comprehensive genius 
of Butler discerns in the same fact only a reason 
for embracing miracles within the general law of 
God's good Providence. In short, whether in the 
uniform course of Nature, or in the occasional de- 
parture from it, he still recognizes the Hand of 
God regulating and controlling all things. This 
is well summed up in the following passage: — 

* Analogy, part II., chap, iv, 

^ Ibid, part II. chap, ii. 
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" When we speak of the laws of Nature, we mean 
not anything independent, fixed, unalterable in it- 
self; as if the alternation of the seasons, the course 
of the earth and planets, the return of day and 
night, the burning of fire» and flowing of water 
must, under all possible circumstances, continue 
uniform by. some inherent property implanted in 
them. No. Mere matter is in itself motionless, 
and only moves by the Will of Odd. But God 
wills that these things should go on in a constant 
and uniform manner, and therefore they do go on 
in that manner; and always have gone on, and 
always will go on, in that manner, unless Ood wills 
it otherwise. When He speaks the word, the 
course of Nature is stayed and changed at once. 
She obeys her Maker, as before, but in a different 
manner. When all things are quiet. Gob would 
have men attend to their daily work and their 
appointed duties. When the ordinary course of 
things is checked and changed, God would have 
men attend to Him, and mark the operation of His 
hands. The first state of things is called natural ; 
the second miraculous. The one speaks of God 
preserving, controlling, maintaining ; the other, of 
God interfering, speaking, teaching."^ 

1 The Bible the Word of God. By Josiali Bateman. 
P. 106. 
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CHAPTBE V. 
^xtitx of t^e iR^oral (SStorltr. 

<* O man, thou hast not yet peroeiyed the cauBes of life and 
motion : 
How then oanst thou define the subtle sympathies of mind?" 
Mabtin TiJf FEB, Proverbial Philosophy. 

It is held, as we have seen, by certain philosophers 
with a sort of dogmatic faith , which reminds one of 
the fanaticism of the most superstitious religionists, 
that there is in all things a certain fixed law or 
order, a sort of [N'ecessity or Fate by which all 
things are governed — in the most absolute and ar* 
bitrary manner. And this rule or principle they 
apply not only to physical subjects, or the course 
of external nature, but maintain with the most 
bigoted dogmatism that man too, and even Oon, 
is subject to the same law of necessity. 

Now admitting, as we have done in a former 
chapter, that there is a certain fixed course of 
IS'ature, according to which Gk)D regulates this 
great universe, a law by which He not only guides 
the more magnificent of His works, the sun, the 
moon, and stars, in their regular order, but also the 
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most minute operations of chemical process, ac- 
knowledging to the full that the phenomena of the 
natural world are so uniform and regular as to form 
the basis of scientific inquiry, and warrant the laws 
of philosophical induction, we jet have pointed out 
that even in physical matters Oon has both the 
power and the will occasionally to vary from His 
own rules — ^indeed, that the disturbing agency of 
man's free-will necessitates this occasional inter- 
yention. No one who views the arrangements of 
this globe can fail to discern that the accommoda- 
tion and sustenance of intellectual man has been 
the object of God*b operating Froyidence. This 
world is as evidently designed and arranged for the 
habitation of man, as the house which he himself 
constructs ; and it is as reasonable to suppose that 
the one grew up by some law or necessity as the 
other. There are on record also many deviations 
from the regular order of nature which Gon has 
made and caused to be expressly recorded for man's 
information. 

And if in the regular order of nature Oon has 
bad this reference to the necessities of free and in- 
tellectual man, and for his sake has not unfre- 
quently varied from the settled order, much more 
so has He done so in the moral or spiritual world. 
There is indeed an analogy between the two ; but 
the analogy consists quite as much in the adapta- 
tion of His laws by the Almighty Buler to the 
wants of His creatures as in the general mainten- 
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ance of order. And the deviation is more frequent 
in the moral than in the natural world. It is true 
that there are great laws by which the moral world 
is ordered. But man, gifted with free agencrf, so 
perpetually wars against the laws of the Almighty, 
that God's government of the world consists not 
only, perhaps not so much, in upholding the laws 
which He first imposed as in remedying the evils 
which man's perverse will has caused. 

It may be perfectly true that there is a fixed 
moral law, as there is a law of nature ; but as in 
the natural law it seems certain that Gob inter- 
feres, when necessity arises, by His power to rectify 
what is amiss, so still more in the moral world is 
God everywhere present to control, by the law of 
infinite wisdom, the aberrations of those whom He 
has created free agents. This may be called the 
law of God^s mscUm, and it runs throughout the 
whole of His intercourse with man, both as regards 
the race generally, and the individuals of that 
race. 

When God created man a free and intelligent 
being. He surrounded him with all things necessary 
for his continued existence, and for his moral per- 
fection. At the same time He gave him freedom 
of will. Man fell by disobedience ; and thenceforth 
the whole order of things was changed. It matters 
not whether God foresaw his fall, and the necessary 
change of system. We believe that He foresees 
all things ; but that is not important to our argu- 
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naent. There can be no doubt that a great change 
eame over the system of the world in consequence 
of man's fall ; a change of which there is abundant 
evidence even independent of Eevelation* 

Now this change of order or system generally is 
a type of the changed dispensation of God to indi- 
vidual man. 

If Gob had so foreordained, and predestined all 
things, as that nothing could be changed, but all 
was the result of His Divine decrees, that would be 
to make God the deliberate Cause of all the sin 
and misery in the world, which is absurd.^ 

But if on the other hand we view sin and misery 
as the result of man's abuse of his power of free 
agency, and contemplate God as the Corrector of 
the evil which man has caused, the most merciful 
Sedeemer of man from the power of evil, surely 
that is the highest conceivable aspect of God's 
wisdom and goodness. 

"For not only did God decree to remedy the evil 
of man's perverse will, by the sending His Only- 
Begotten into the world, but also He ordained a 
series of means whereby each individual man may 
be restored to his lost perfection. The whole sys- 
tem of God's dealings with man, as recorded in the 
Bible, is mainly a most wonderful and merciful plan 
for the restoration of man — a system of rewards 
and punishments, of threats and promises, of mercy 

> See the subject more fully diacussed in the Chapter on 
« the origin of Evil." 
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and severity, calculated to work upon the free-will 
of man so as to restore him to his lost excellence. 
What are the marked severities of God, as in* 
stanced in the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the extermination of the Canaanites, the overthrow 
of the Egyptians f what are the mercifiil dispen- 
sations of God shown in the preservation of His 
chosen people, and the care with which He trained 
them in the knowledge of Himself, — but indications 
of His providential government, and preparation 
for this fore-ordained redemption P 

Throughout the whole course of the Old Testa^ 
ment history we have continual instances of God 
altering His purposes according to the conduct of 
His people. Their destiny as a nation, and the 
continual vicissitudes of their fortunes, corres- 
ponded with the course which, by their own free 
choice, they adopted. We have nothing to do with 
the metaphysical question whether God foresees 
the course which His creatures take. Ostensibly 
and visibly He gives them the power to choose, 
and adapts His own conduct to the choice which 
they make. 

And so it is in these later days. A free choice 
of action is allowed to every one, and God*s con- 
duct to each person is regulated by the choice 
which he makes. If he prays to God for aid, God 
affords it to him ; if he neglects to pray, the aid of 
the Holt Spibit is not granted. As we believe 
that God is present everywhere, regulating the 
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minatest object in the natural world, so that not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without His knowledge 
and permission; so in the moral world erery mi- 
nutest action is ordered by Him. Every change in 
the mind and actions of man involves a correspond- 
ing change in the conduct of God towards him. 
God strives with us by His Holt Spibit, puts 
good thoughts into our hearts, and enables us to 
bring them to good effect. But if we by our wilful 
disobedience refuse to follow the impulse of His 
Spirit, and choose the guidance of our own corrupt 
will, then the Holy Spibit is grieved, and His aid 
is withdrawn from us, and we are left to the de- 
vices of our own hearts. 

It has been said by philosophers that it would be 
a derogation of the greatness of God to suppose 
Him capable of change, as if His purposes were 
infirm and vacillating. They conceive Him to be 
bound by some stern necessity, by which He is 
constrained to act in one uniform way. This no- 
tion reduces God to a sort of inert automaton in- 
capable of choice or free action. Surely no more 
degrading notion of the Deity could be conceived. 
Surely the nobler view of God is to regard Him as 
the Omnipotent Euler of heaven and earth — the 
Merciful Fathbb of His creatures — Who watches 
over them with a parent's care, provides for all 
their wants, listens to their prayers, rewards and 
chastens them as they do well or ill ; a re warder of 
those who diligently seek Him ; able, by His omni- 
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presence and wisdom, to control and regulate the 
multiplicitj of moral affairs, and to educe a con- 
tinual order out of the multifarious and clashing 
interests of this lower world, and guide in perfect 
harmony the wills and affections of beings who are 
still not the less free* 





CHAPTEB VI, 

(IDosmlsm. 

** Imagmations Tain 
Possess the heart and fables fiUse as hell, 
Yet deemed oracnlar, turn down to deeith 
The uninformed and heedless souls of men. 
We gire to chance, blind chance, ourselves as blind, 
The glory of Thy work 

Aefusing while we can 

Instruction, and inyenting to ourselyes 

Gods such as guilt makes welcome : gods that sleep 

Or disregard our follies, or that sit 

Amused spectators of the bustling stage." 

CowpEB. 

Neologua, I see you hare here some notes on 
Gosmism. What on earth is Cosmism ? 

Sophron, Oh, do not you know ? It is the last 
new culte or superstition which has appeared in 
this prolific generation. Mormonism is little spoken 
of now. Spirit-rapping is out of fashion. Cos- 
mism is growing up into notice. 

Neologus, But what is it ? 

Sophron. I will tell you. The word is not of 
my invention ; but is the term adopted by those 

G 
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who believe in it, to express their religious, or per- 
haps more properly, irreligious faith. It is derived 
from the Greek word Koamos, which means beauty 
and ardery as well as the world, for the Greeks so 
much admired the beauty and order of the universe 
that they gave the same name to all these ideas. 
One has heard in ancient days, and indeed in 
modern times, of people who have worshipped the 
sun, the moon, and the host of heaven ; but these 
modem Magi or wise men make a deity of the 
world. 

Neologua. I fear, too, many in all ages have 
worshipped the god of this world in the sense of 
giving themselves up to its vanities. 

Sophron. Most true. I do not mean, however, 
that the persons of whom I speak make a God of 
the world in any metaphorical sense, but literally 
they consider the world to be the deity — in the 
most grossly carnal and superstitious sense. It 
is the result of the notions of the " Order of Na- 
ture*' which you have been reading in the last two 
papers. I have here a pamphlet by G. J. Holyoake, 
addressed to the Bev, Bichard William Jelf, D.D., 
called the " Limits of Atheism." It appears that 
the advocates of Atheism have found out their 
mistake, or at least the term Atheism has been 
blown upon, and become odious, — ^therefore they 
have changed their tactics and their name. Some 
religion, they think, is necessary for mim, and the 
new faith which they have invented is " Cosmism." 
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" There are two Afcheisms in literature," aajs this 
writer, ''the ancient form of mere negation; and 
the affirmative form whose relevant name is Cos- 
mism.*'^ " The reputed Atheism of English work- 
ing men, so far as it prevails, is no longer the old 
Atheism of mere negation, but the Gosmism of 
modem science.'*' 

To believe in nature, in its self-subsistence, its 
self-action, its eternity, infinity, and, in that only, 
is affirmative Atheism. ''And this," he says, 
" might stand for a definition of Gosmism."* 

So then we see that Gosmism means belief in a 
self-subsistent, self-acting, eternal, infinite, material 
nature. " Exactness of phraseology," he says, " is 
well understood self-defence. Well chosen terms 
are the true weapons of opinion. Employing an 
old, battered, rheumatic, and abused term like 
Atheism, is like riflemen nsing the old musket in- 
stead of the far reachiog and fatal Mini^. Gos- 
mism is the new term which conveys the new idea 
of the age, and explains the improvements in 
thought and spirit which the term Atheism con- 
ceals." 

We learn then from these extracts that the new 
faith of Gosmism, is in some respects the same as 
the old Atheism, but in others difierent. It is in 
truth affirmative Atheism. Instead of merely de- 
nying the Ghristian Gon, or the Oon of the Theist, 
that is, a personal and spiritual Gon, eternal, of im- 
> P. 11. a Ibid. » P. 7. 
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material nature, it makes material nature itself its 
God. It belieyes that intellectual man, and all the 
orders of animal nature were produced by the '^ self- 
evolring power of nature.'* 

But in truth Gosmism, so far from being the 
^' idea of the age," as its advocates call it, is nothing 
more than a revival of what was taught in the last 
century. Bishop Van Mildert writing nearly half 
a century ago thus describes the very same doctrine 
and its originator: "The apostate Jew, Spinosa, 
with extraordinary endowments of mind, and per- 
severing induBtry,laboured to subvert the foundation 
of the Gospel. The evident design of his works is 
to deny the Creator of the Universe, and to treat 
the whole Christian scheme as fiction and absurdity. 
The impiety of this writer proceeds to greater 
lengths than these, even to the virtual denial of 
the Being of Gon, whom (though he sometimes 
speaks of Him as personally existent) he systemati- 
cally confounds with the material universe, and 
ascribes to Him no agency but that of an involun> 
tary and physical energy, making all things to be 
derived from Him, not as of His own good will 
and pleasure as the Creator of the world, but by 
necessary emanation from Him as the passive 
fountain of existence. He inveighs against those 
who deem it necessary to acknowledge any crea- 
tion of the world in the proper sense of creation. 
As the natural consequence of these Pantheistic^ 
or rather atheistic principles, he denies a Frovi- 
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dence, Boofb at the doctrine of heayen and hell, 
and of evil spirits, represents all divine worship 
as nugatory, and ridicules as a vain superstition 
the expectation of rewards and punishments in a 
future state." 

This Spinosa wrote his mischierous doctrine 
when science was in its infancy, therefore it is not 
true that Cosmism, as some hare affirmed, is the 
result of the great adyance which has been re- 
cently made in science. It is a libel on science to 
suppose it is coxmected with atheism. 

Now it is very sad to belieye, as I fear we must, 
that this monstrous superstition has been creeping 
in amongst our " working men," that many of the 
poorer classes, not very many let us hope, are 
believers in this desolate and hopeless creed. But 
it adds to one's grief that these principles are 
making their way into general literature, as being 
unconsciously imbibed by many who have no 
notion of making shipwreck of their faith as 
Christians. Mr. Buckle's works, which are largely 
circulated amongst the upper and middle classes, 
and are admired by many for their boldness and 
research, are entirely built on the principle of 
Cosmism, or affirmative atheism. The cosmists 
recommend both Buckle's and Darwin's books to 
their disciples, and have actually re-printed ex- 
tracts from the ''Essays and B^views" to distri- 
bute as tracts. 

Neologw, But surely you would not class those 
o 2 
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writers, who are most of them clergymen, amongst 
avowed atheists ? 

Sophron. Not amongst avowed atheists. Nor 
would I affirm that they even know themselves 
to be atheists. But I have no doubt whatever 
that their books tend directly to atheism ; that 
atheism is at the bottom of that excessive admi- 
ration of the Order of Nature which these men 
uphold, and which is now acknowledged as a 
new creed under the name of Cosmism — the ex- 
altation of the material world (incapable of thought 
or of consciousness or of energy,) to the rank of 
a spiritual, and intellectual Being— the worship- 
ping Nature instead of Nature's Ooi), and trans- 
ferring to the creature the honour due to the 
Creator. Mr. Baden Powell, in his denial of the 
possibility of miracles, says, '' It involves, and is 
essentially built upon those grander conceptions 
of the order of nature, those comprehensive, pri- 
mary elements of all physical knowledge, those 
ultimate ideas of universal causation, which can 
only be familiar to those thoroughly versed in 
cosmical philosophy in its widest sense."^ Yoa 
see he uses the very word '^ cosmical," which is 
said to be equivalent to "affirmatively atheis- 
tical." In another place he says, 

" The entire range of inductive philosophy is at 
once based upon and tends to confirm, by an im- 
mense accumulation of evidence, the grand truth 
^ Essays and Benews, p. 134» 
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of the universal order and constancy of natoral 
causes as a primary law of belief.**^ 

Mr. Buckle, writing on the same subject, as held 
by philosophers, says, ^^Tkis is their faith, and 
nothing can wean them from it"^ And he is not 
content with applying this doctrine to material 
nature, but inyolves the moral world in the same 
necessity* "Most assuredly/' he says, "we are 
advancing to that far higher step, which it will 
remain for our posterity to take, and which will 
raise their views to so commanding a height, as to 
ensure the utter rejection of those old irreligious 
dogmas of supernatural interference with the affairs 
of life, which superstition has invented, and igno* 
ranee has bequeathed, and the present acceptance 
of which betokens the yet early condition of know- 
ledge, the penury of our intellectual resources, and 
the inveterate prejudice in which we are still im- 
mersed ;"* — in believing that there is a God Who 
governs the world, and that all things are not con- 
trolled by a blind necessity. . 

Now there are many serious objections to Cos- 
mism' : 

iPirst, it is contrary to the first principles, nay, 
to the first words . of Holy Scripture. " In the. 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth," 
" God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth." We believe 

1 Essays and Beviews, p. 109. > Buckle, p. 698. 

8 Bucldfi, p. 4S1. 
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that the Holy Scriptures were given by inspiration 
of God, and conseqaently that whatsoever contra^ 
diets them, as Gosmism does, must be false. 

Seoondly, it is contrary to experience. We know 
and feel that we consist of a body and soul, or 
spirit, and that it is this spirit within us which 
thinks, and acts, and regulates and guides us. 
Take away the spirit, and the body is inert and 
motionless, and utterly incapable of evolving any 
new spirit. So we believe that the material world 
is a mass of inert matter, except so far as it is 
acted upon by the Spirit of Gk)i>. It is a spiritual 
OoD Which moves the universe ; mere matter is 
but the substance on which He operates. 

The Gosmist asks for a proof of the existence of 
the Great Spirit ; he calls on us to prove that the 
world is not self-existent, self-creating. Well, here 
is a house— inhabited by a family, fitted with every 
convenience for their use, designed evidently for 
their accommodation-^I have no doubt whatever 
that it was designed and constructed by some in- 
telligent person. The bricks and beams, the walls 
and roof, could not have come together of them- 
selves. Do you ask how I can prove this P I 
answer the thing is self-evident. I am as sure that 
the house did not build itself, as I am of my own 
existence. So it is with the world which we in- 
habit — I see everywhere careful design for the 
accommodation of its inhabitants, elaborate con- 
trivances for their comfort and sustenance. Will 
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any one tell me that the mountains and plains, 
the seas and rivers, the mines and springs came 
together of themselves P It is impossible. I have 
not the slightest doubt that some mighty Mind, 
some Spirit separate from the material universe, 
designed and constructed this elaborate work. 
Unless you are prepared to say that a house could 
build itself, and " evolve" the master and mistress 
and the rest of the family, I do not see how 
you can say the same of the world, with all its 
elaborate apparatus for the comfort of its inhabi- 
tants. But it has been said that there is much 
imperfection in the world, much evil, some things 
do not answer the object of their creation — part of 
the world is too hot to live in, and part too cold ; 
and therefore that the Creator could not be an All- 
perfect God. Still that does not prove that the 
world could make itself. The elaborately wonder- 
ful contrivances which do undeniably exist, still 
prove the existence of a mighty Creative Spirit, 
though other parts of the world may appear to us 
defective. But who are we to judge our Maker P 
What appears to us imperfection, might, if we had 
more knowledge, be seen to be consistent portions 
of His universal scheme. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that One so mighty in power and wisdom, as 
His works proclaim, should have been unable to 
remedy the imperfections which exist, if they be 
imperfections, and He had willed it. Bather let 
us hold with the poet, that 
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<< All Kat;are is but Art unknown to thee! 
All Chance, Direction, which thou osnat not see^ 
All Discord, Hannonj, not understood. 
All pardal evil, universal good."^ 

At any rate, the supposed imperfection of the 
world is no argument whatever that the material 
world made itself. 

Thirdly: We believe that to make a God of 
the world is the grossest of all possible superstition. 
To worship an idol of wood or stone, or any particle 
of matter, is of the essence of superstition. To 
deify the material world is the highest, or rather the 
lowest act of superstition possible ; and such a su- 
perstition must needs lead to the most deplorable 
results, in brutalizing the human mind. Being 
contrary to the revealed will of God, it leaves its 
possessors destitute of His Holy Spibit. Nay, 
they wilfully exclude themselves from His grace, 
by denying Him, and therefore are liable to fall 
into the lowest depths of vice and degradation which 
have befallen those nations, who have given them- 
selves over to idolatry. / 

Fourthly : It is the extreme of folly, to suppose 
that the material world can produce or evolve all 
the beautiful objects which meet the sight. One 
can imagine a very ignorant person to suppose that 
grass, and corn, and even trees might grow out of 
the earth without the intervention of a higher 

> Pope. 
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power : though that eren would argue rery great 
want of obeerration, greater than one oould deem 
possible even in the most nninatructed labourer ; 
for the rudest peasant sees that the potatoe orop 
does not grow of itself, or the farmer's oom or 
barley ; the seed must be sowUi or no harvest is 
gathered ; and he might argue that other vegetation 
is produoed in the same manner. So as regards 
the animal world. Persons ignorant of philosophy 
have imagined that tadpoles spring spontaneously 
firom the mud, or maggots from putrifying meat. 
But surely no one endued with common sense 
would imagine that man, intellectual man» could 
by 'possibility spring from mere matter. Even 
imagining it possible that his bodily frame oould 
have been produced from the stones of the earth, 
as the poet has described the globe to have been 
repeopled in the time of Fyrrha and Deucalion, yet 
how could the reason, the Divine intellect, the 
wonderful powers of man have been derived from 
the material universe P Imagine a full grown man, 
or even an infant, springing from the earth, or 
emerging from the ocean, or dropping from the 
clouds, or coming out of the fire. Is it not abso- 
lutely preposterous P Yet the earth was made in 
its present condition when man was first formed, 
six thousand years ago. Or suppose even his first 
formation to have taken place much longer ago, or 
suppose his development to have been gradual ; yet 
is it not absolutely impossible to conceive any con- 
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dition, or anj collocation of matter whicli could 
have evolved anything approaching to a creature of 
the dignity of man f Can we suppose the form of 
man to have been gradually shaped in some matrix 
of earth P But whence came life and organiza- 
tion P Was he conceived, like Castor or Pollux, in 
u^ egg» &nd hatched by incubation — first the heart 
beginning to beat, then the brain and nervous sys- 
tem to move — or was he formed in the womb of 
some other animal P These would clearly have 
been marvels, which could never have happened 
without the intervention of some higher power. 
Did this evolution take place by the gradual fash- 
ioning of some other animal into the form and 
nature of man ? But this is contrary to all expe- 
rience. We see no such process going forward 
now. A horse, a sheep, a lion, an oyster, a cater- 
pillar, are so far as we know, the same sort of 
things now, as when first created. How then 
could man have been produced from any other 
creature P Besides, whence do the other crea- 
tures come P It seems absolutely contradictory to 
reason which Goi) has given us to suppose, that man, 
or any other creature, could ever have been created, 
or have come into existence, without the act and 
the will of the Great Spirit, Who is God of all 
things, 

Neologus. But do not we meet with the same difi« 
culties if we suppose that man was created by the 
Great Spirit P Is it not difficult to conceive how 
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any animal could have been created ? the old ques- 
tion, an ovum priusfuerit an gallina f 

Sophron. "No, Once understand that man was 
created bj a miraculous exertion of the will of 
QoD, and there is no difficulty in conceiving that 
all the circumstances of his coming into existence 
were provided for by the same power. Why should 
we not believe that he awoke a full-grown man on 
the morning of his existence, provided with all 
those faculties which were necessary for life F This 
appears to me the simplest and most reasonable 
account of the matter. 

Neologus. At any rate^ it is one which cannot 
be disproved. But about these Cosmists, you have 
spoken very strongly against them. But are you 
not aware that some of the persons who have 
been named as favouring the theory of Gosmism, 
are very respectable and worthy men, and not at 
all likely to be guilty of the conduct which you 
hint at? 

Sophron. In a Christian society men who desire 
to be respected by the world will, of course^ lead 
respectable lives. Christianity has raised the tone 
of society, abolished the barbarities of the ancient 
world, furnished motives to purity and holiness 
which before did not exist ; and those who live in 
such a state of society not only must conform to 
its outward usages, but also will be softened by 
its principles^ But let Atheism, or Cosmism be- 
come general, let the fear and love of GtOJ> be 
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removed as principles of action, teach men to 
doubt or disbelieve a heaven and hell» and no 
longer to be influenced bj those heavenly evan- 
gelical motives which constitute the basis of the 
religion of Christ, and the motives of good con- 
duct being removed, the evil nature will become 
predominant, and brutalize the mind* In par- 
ticular, a special hatred against Christian truth, 
such is the depravity of the human heart, will 
urge men on to the most horrible crimes of per- 
secution and cruelty. I do verily believe, that then 
we may expect the Antichrist. Cosmieal or Athe- 
istical opinions are pregnant witii the most fearful 
results^ not only to the person who adopts them, 
but to society at large and the eternal principles 
<^ truth. Pardon me, my dear Neologus, for 
adopting a tone of caution, but I do hope you wiQ 
be very careful how you listen to writes of this 
school. 

Neologus. So far from needing pardon, I thank 
you very much for the caution which you have 
given me. I confess that I was rather £&scinated 
by Mr. Darwin's book, even while discerning many 
obvious fallacies, and quite disapproving of the 
grand climax at which he arrives. I see now very 
plainly, from what you have said, that it is deeply 
tinged with the new notion of Affirmative Athe- 
ism, or Cosmism, and I shall be on my guard to 
resist the plausibilities and specious gnessee, for 
they are no more, with which it abounds. 




CHAPTER VII. 

" They who nearest stand 
Alway to God in Heaven, and see His &ce 
Oo forth at His command." 

'< The great Inteiligenoes fair 
That range above our mortal state 
In circle round the blessed gate." 

TEJsnsrsBov, 

Neologua, I haye no doabtthat CosmiszDy such as 
you describe it, is one of the grossest superstitions 
which have appeared in ancient or modem days, 
totally unsupported by any show of reason. It ap- 
pears to me also self-evident from mere natural reli- 
gion that there must be a great Spirit who deals, 
with the spirit of man. It seems unquestionable 
that Oon must interfere continually in the moral 
world to adjust the irregularities and disarrange- 
ments caused by the free will of man. But I con- 
fess that in the natural world there does not seem 
the same absolute necessity for . Gon's constant 
interference, because we can imagine the Creator 
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to bave impressed on matter certain eternal laws 
by wbicb tbey should be for ever regulated. 

Sophron, But you would not deny that He 
Who established these laws could at His good 
pleasure vary from them ? 

Neologus, Certainly not. 

Sophron. Nor that, if we have sufficient testi- 
mony of His having done so, there is nothing in 
the nature of things to prevent us receiving such 
testimony P 

Neologus, The testimony must be clear and un- 
doubted. 

Sophron. Certainly. And in that case you admit 
that variations from the laws of Nature are Credible? 

Neologus. Yes. 

Sophron, But there is a step further. How are 
laws to be maintained ? In the case of human law, 
we know that unless there is a power constantly 
exerted to maintain the law* it is a dead letter« 
Do you not think that the maintenance of the law 
or order of Nature must depend on the con- 
tinual exertion of the power of God ? Does it not 
appear to you that a God so employed is a nobler 
object of contemplation, a more credible Being (so 
to speak) than an otiose inactive God, Who having 
established a certain law, exerts no further power 
to maintain the law ? 

Neologus, It is difficult to say which a priori is 
the most credible. 

Sophron. Well then, we come to the testimony 
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of fact. And the Bible distinctlj tells us, that 
Gob is every where, ruling all things, and provid- 
ing for the wants of His creatures. 

Neologua, Certainly, if we are to take the Bible 
in its literal sense, there is no doubt that Goo is 
an active energetic Being. 

Sophron, Yes, and a kind and merciful Fathxb 
Who knows every creature which He has made, and 
cares for the welfare of every one of His children. 

Neoloffus. It is very difficult to conceive the 
mode of Gos*s operation — how He regulates the 
minute details of the universe. 

Sophron. That, X apprehend, is the reason why 
some modern philosophers disbelieve it. No doubt 
it is difficult, nay perhaps, impossible, to compre- 
hend with any degree of vividness or even clearness 
the operation of Almighty power in the government 
of the universe. And partly from impatience of 
this difficulty certain philosophers have devised the 
notion of the order of Nature, which is a theory 
they fancy they can grasp, and in some degree 
realize. But I confess that to me a Supreme Euler 
of the universe is as intelligible as a fixed order, 
nay, more so. I met with an interesting theory 
some years ago in one of the Bridgewater Treatises, 
that by Professor Kirby, which bears on the sub* 
ject. Here is a paper which I drew up after read- 
ing the treatise. Look it over, and tell me what 
you think of it. 

h2 
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When God gave instruction to His servant 
Moses touching the construction and arrangement 
of the Tabernacle, it was directed that two Cheru- 
bims should be made of beaten gold, and placed 
above the mercy-seat on the ark of the covenant* 
It was above or between these Cherubims that the 
divine Presence of Jehoyah was seen in the shape 
of a flame of Are, called the Shekinah. There it 
was that Gon met His priest and communed with 
him, and gave him instruction. Now beyond 
doubt these Cherubims had some symbolical and 
mysterious meaning. They are often alluded to in 
the sacred volume. God is spoken of as dwelling 
between the Cherubims, and sitting above the 
Cherubims. " Hear, O Shepherd of Israel," says 
David in the 81st Psalm, " show Thyself, Thou that 
sittest above the Cherubims." And so in the 99th 
Psalm, "The Lobd is King, be the people never 
so impatient: He sitteth above the Cherubims, 
be the earth never so unquiet.*' Ezekiel has a 
wondrous vision of Cherubims^ and represents them 
as full of eyes, and having wheels within wheels, 
and he heard the sound of their wings, as the voice 
of Almighty GoD when He speaketh.*'i A still 
more magnificent vision was presented to S. John. 
The Cherubims, for so we may interpret the four 
beasts which he beheld, are endowed with new and 
mysterious appendages, and instead of the simple 
apex or pillar of fire which rested on the Ark of 
1 Ezekid x. 
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the Covenant, between the wiogs of the Gherubims, 
the living creatures of S. John's vision upbore a 
crystal sea or firmament, and on the top of that a 
throne from which proceeded lightnings and thun- 
derings and voices. And seated on the throne was 
the visible appearance of the great Jehovah, on 
Whose form was lavished all the splendour and 
glories which could convey awe and admiration to 
the Apostle's mind. Such was the nature of the 
vision of S. John. It was a representation on a 
grander scale of the presence of Gob, of which the 
Divine Presence in the Holy of Holies was an 
emblem. 

But what is the meaning of these visions and 
realities P The following seems a probable solu- 
tion. The Cherubims in the Holy of Holies which 
support the Divine Preseuce, and the Cherubims 
in the vision of Ezekiel, and the living creatures 
of S. John, which sustain the Throne of the Al- 
mighty, are supposed to be symbols of the highest 
order of created beings; those first intelligences 
in immediate connexion with the great Euler of 
Heaven and earth, who bear up the pillars of 
the world ; those mighty spirits which are ever 
stationed about the Throne of God to perform His 
errands ; His '^ right hand," so to speak, through 
whom the Almighty Euler maintains the established 
order of the universe. Those who are accustomed 
to trace the operations of Nature are aware that 
with all the discoveries of modern science, still the 
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moving causes of the phenomena which we behold 
are as much a mystery as the depths of Eevelation* 
There are a number of physical operations which 
we can trace up to a certain extent, but soon arrive 
at a point beyond which we cannot pass. The 
power, for instance, which balances the earth, and 
gives it its diurnal and annual revolution, how little 
can we tell of its cause or the mode of its continu* 
ance. We attribute it to the nicely poised opera- 
tion of centripetal and centrifugal forces, but these 
are the names which we give to the results which 
we witness, and go not up to the agency from which 
they spring. In like manner science can unfold 
only to a limited extent the common operations of 
nature : as the growth of vegetables, or the theory 
of heat. Sometimes we think that we have grasped 
]S'ature*s great operative, when we have detected 
the mighty effect of electricity, or magnetism, or 
gravitation. But again it eludes our grasp, and we 
find that we have discovered but the effect or phe- 
nomena, while the real agent is as far removed as 
ever. 

True philosophy, as well as revelation, leads us 
to this probable conclusion, that Almighty 6k)l> 
upholds the universe, not by mere laws impressed 
on the natural creation (for the very notion of a 
law implies the necessity of some one to execute 
and maintain it) nor simply by His own volition, 
but that He employs intelligent ministers of incon- 
ceivable power to carry on His government. In the 
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words of David '^ He maketh His angels spirits, and 
His ministers a flame of fire," or as it is written in 
another place, " He bowed the heavens and came 
down, and it was dark. He rode upon the Cheru- 
bims, and came flying on the wings of the wind.*' 
We conceive that these mysterious creatures the 
Oheruhims of Scripture, so often alluded to as bear- 
ing up the Throne of the Most High, are not fan- 
ciful monsters, or mere automatons, but the highest 
order of intelligent Beings, whom Qod employs as 
the chief ministers of His government. They are 
the representatives of all that is strongest and most 
active and vigilant in nature. Thus Ezekiel des- 
cribes them as having innumerable eyes and wings 
to denote their vigilance and swiftness, and the 
various forms under which they are represented are 
emblems of their power and might. They ran and 
returned like a flash of lightning— not as the mere 
attribute of matter— but intelligent agents. We 
have to conceive a living personal flash of light- 
ning, or an intelligent being more subtle than the 
electric fluid ; swift as thought ; superior in power 
to all but God Himself. Such is the description 
of these Gherubims. They are I^ature's great 
agent — or in words denoting the same thing, they 
are the Angels which stand before the Throne of 
God continually, and are employed by Him to up- 
bold the system of the world, by their continual 
operation. 
And thus the vision of S. John would represent 
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to US nothing less than the OtOD Omnipotent ruling 
over the spacious universe, seated on His Throne 
above the firmament of Heaven, surrounded by His 
angels and ministers who do His will continually, 
in the minutest as well as the grandest operations. 
And thus the Order of Nature is not a mere law 
impressed on matter, endowed with a self-evolv* 
ing, and self*regulating power, but a vast system 
upheld by an intelligent and personal God, sur^ 
rounded by a mighty hierarchy, governing and con^ 
trolling all things the most vast, and the most mi- 
nute, by a perpetual intelligent agency. That 
'' wonderful order " as our Church expresses it, in 
which *' Gon has constituted the services of angels 
who do Him service in heaven, and succour and de* 
fend us on earth."^ 

** Contemplant Spirits ! Ye that hoyer o'er 
With untired gaze th' immeasurable fount 
Ebullient with creatiTe Deity ! 
And ye of plastic power, that interfused. 
Boll through the grosser and material mass 
In organizing surge ! Holies of Goi> ! 
• * « • 

"With various province and apt agency, 
Some nurse the infant diamond in the mine ; 
Some roll the genial juices through the oak ; 
Some drive the mutinous clouds to dash in air. 
And rushing on the storm with whirlwind speed. 
Yoke the red lightnings to their volleying car. 

1 See the Collect for the Festival of S. Michael and AU 
Angels. 
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^]j£; Thus these punue their never-varying course^ 

No eddj in their stream. Others, more wild 
With complex interests weaving human fates. 
Duteous or proud, aUke obedient all, 

^' Evolve the process of eternal good.*'* 

j:! 

li- Neologus. I do not remember to have seen this 

' theory about the Cberubims. Mr. I^ewman has a 

: beautiful sermon on the miniBtrj of angels^ but he 

does not, I think, advert to the vision of the chem- 
bims. However, I suppose you do not put forward 
this theory as a clear and indisputable account of 
the manner in which God governs the universe. 

Sophron. No ; but it struck me, when I read it 
a good many years ago, as a very splendid concep- 
tion. It is just one of those ideas which one might 
dwell on until one had no doubt of its reality. 
However, certainly I do not propound it as an 
article of faith, but I think that some such system 
is the most probable. We know for certain from 
Bevelation that angels are employed by the Al- 
mighty to execute His will, to save and to de- 
stroy; and there is nothing to prevent us from 
believing that this ministry of angels is employed 
by Him to an indefinite extent. "We may believe 
that not only on special occasions He has sent His 
angels on errands of mercy or of judgment. But 
we may imagine that the ordinary operations of 
nature are carried on by their agency under His 
control. 

* Coleridge. 
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I do not require others to beliere tbis theory. 
It is quite credible that God needs no agents 
at all. His mere will is Omnipotent, His voice 
mighty in operation. Still it also appears to me a 
noble idea which we may freely indulge in, that 
the mightiest and minutest operations of nature 
are carried on through the agency of angelic beings 
who run with lightning speed hither and thither to 
carry out the laws of the Omnipotent. At any 
rate, to imagine the Great Euler of the universe 
surrounded with ten thousand thousand and thou- 
sands of thousands of ministering spirits, faithful 
and intelligent, of more power and swiftness than 
the electric fluid, flying hither and thither at His 
command, — such a theory appears to me far grander 
and more consistent with true philosophy than the 
notion of a natural universe endowed with a self- 
evolving and self-regulating power, a notion which 
is no less repugnant to common sense than it is to 
the revealed Word of God. 



CHAPTEB Vni, 

fS^t Origin of t^t Species £Rtm. 

"Know then thyself, presume not God to scan. 
The proper study of tnanln'Tid is man ; 
Created hfdf to rise, and half to fiill. 
Great Lord of all things^ yet a prey to all. 
Sole Judge of truth, in endless error hurPd, 
!I3ie gloiy, pest, and riddle of the world." 

POPB, 

Mxh's minds are tamed just now more than 
usually to philosophical subjects, and subjects 
partly philosophical, partly religious. But the sub- 
jects are too much jumbled together. The bound- 
ary line between philosophy and religion is not 
drawn with sufficient accuracy, and much confusion 
arises from not rightly discerning the distinction. 

That there are some things which belong to 
philosophy, and some to religion, is admitted on all 
bands, None are so frequent in asserting this 
principle as the philosophers themselves. For 
instance, the knowledge of the mechanism of the 
heavens, the solar and sidereal systems, are acknow* 
ledged to be simply an affair of science. Beyond 
I 
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tbe mere fact that God is the Maker and Governor 
of the universe, the Bible reveals nothing of the 
knowledge of astronomy, any more than of che- 
mistry or mechanics. To search for such know- 
ledge in the Bible would be absurd. When it is 
said that, at the prayer of Joshua, " the sun stood 
. still in the heavens and hasted not to go down," no 
one now supposes that anything is alleged contra- 
dictory to the kno?ni facts of the Copemican 
system. It is simply what one says every day, 
that the sun sets or rises ; though we know very 
well that it is the earth that moves, and the sun is 
stationary. To allege this text of Scripture as 
contradictory to science would be an absurdity. 
Science has its truths as well as Bevelation. The 
old story about the persecution of Galileo for con- 
tradicting Holy Scripture is a tale of bygone days, 
and has no applicability to the present. Such a 
thing now is simply impossible. 

But if it is absurd to look for philosophical 
facts or statements in Bevelation, equally absurd is 
it to look for moral truths in science. There are 
many truths which are just as impossible to be 
elucidated or discovered by mere human philo- 
sophy as the solar system is by the Bible. What 
we propose in this paper is more fully to show 
what we have before adverted to, that the origin 
and nature of man is a subject in which mere 
science or human philosophy can give us no help 
whatever, and that it is most unphilosophical to 
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look for. information on the subject in that depart- 
ment of human information. It is not a subject 
cognizable bj human argument or bj human in* 
duction. No a priori argument could ever have 
taught us that Qod was likelj to create such a 
being as man. No observation of the actual con- 
dition of man could explain to us how Oon came 
to create such a being. No mere human history 
could record the origin of man, seeing that no 
written language existed probably for thousands of 
years after his creation. In short, Gon's Bevela- 
tion alone could possibly inform us of the origin 
^nd nature of man — what man really is, and how 
be came to be so. 

What a strange, mysterious being is man! 
How fearfully and wonderfully made — ^not so much 
in bodily development — though that indeed is most 
wonderful — ^but still more in his intellect I What 
astonishing contrasts and inconsistencies does he 
present: gifted with power far superior to any 
other creature with which we are conversant, yet 
constantly, by sin and folly, misusing his high en- 
dowments ; fitted for the highest and noblest pur- 
poses, yet too often utterly sunk and degraded: 
capable of grasping the divinest objects, yet occu- 
pied almost exclusively with the low cares and 
pursuits of earth : lord over the animal world, and 
by his skill and enterprise, master even of the 
elements, yet too often a slave of his own corrupt 
passions. Civilized man, in particular — what a 
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wonderful being ! what a grasp of intellect, what 
commanding power of mind has he ! What asto- 
nishing discoveries has he made in art and science 
— the exquisite power of music, painting, poetrj, 
and all the unrivalled inventions of modern skill t 
What ingenuity, what imagination, what fancy, 
what sensibility ! And yet how low often in the 
moral scale is the man of highest intellect — the 
slave of some odious vice — the votary of this world 
only — his whole intellect occupied by ambition, 
money-making, secular philosophy — without the 
hope of heaven — living without Gob in the world. 
No wonder that man is an enigma even to himsel£ 
The most learned of the heath^i in vain endea* 
voured to reconcile the inconsistencies of his 
character, and marvelled at the strange anomaly 
which man presents among the rest of God'b 
creatures — a magnificent ruin, ''a harp whose 
chords are all unstrung.'* 

Now, the simple narrative of the Creation and 
Fall explains to us all these difficulties. What 
human philosophy could never guess at, much less 
explain, God's Word unfolds to us. It presents 
to us our first parents, created in the image of 
God — God-like, divine, intelligent, and holy beings 
fitted to worship and serve Him with a willing ser* 
vice. But in the very gift of freedom of will was 
involved the possibility of falling. They fell by 
disobedience — so God's Word instructs us-^and 
they became degraded, and lost their first estsEta, 
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fieoce the extraordinary inoonaiBtenciea of man'a 
cfaai;acter — which could in no other way be ao- 
eoanted for, or even guessed at. Bevelation alone 
ean, or could by possibility, explain to us the mix« 
ture of loftiness and baseness in the human ch»> 
racter. And the human character so explained 
and accounted for, is no longer a mystery. We 
see the reason of it all — the cause of man's de* 
graded condition, and its remedy. 

We would here make one concession, though it 
is contrary to our own principle. We ourselves 
firmly believe in the literal narrative of the Pall. 
Its strangeness does not in the least affect our be- 
Uef, but rather confirms it — for we should rather 
expect strangeness in the narrative of such an 
event. If it were like anything which happens, or 
could happeir, in the nineteenth century, it would 
be to us far less credible. We therefore accept the 
Bible narrative without hesitation as the literal ac- 
count of what took place in the infancy of the 
human race. Yet we would not condemn those 
who might understand the history of the fall of 
man in an allegorical sense, provided only they ac- 
cept the substance of what is revealed— that man, 
created in the image of Gon, by disobedience fell. 

Kow, we think that the vague conjectures of cer- 
tain modern philosophers, who ignore the simple 
statements of Holy Scripture, and substitute for 
tiotem the imaginations of their own fancy, are en- 
tkf^ destitute of all proof, and repugnant to ail 
I 2 
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probability. Some have imagined that not one 
pair only, but several pairs of human beings, were 
at first created. But why should men assert what 
it is absolutely impossible to prove ? There k not 
the slightest ground for forming a conjecture on 
the subject. It is perfectly gratuitous and idle to 
make such an assertion, when any sort of proof ifs 
in the nature of things, impossible. Why not ae*. 
cept the plain statement of God's Word P Others 
have imagined that man, in common with all the 
animal and vegetable species, sprang from one 
*' primordial organism" — one primitive living being 
which, in the lapse of millions of years, has deve* 
loped itself into the countless varieties of life which 
we see around us. Now, even supposing that some 
such theory were made out in reference to other 
living beings— though we conceive such an idea to 
be quite baseless — yet in respect to man, GoD-like, 
intellectual man, whence came the reason, the in- 
tellect, the invention, the divine spirit within him P 
Can we conceive any other origin but the direct act 
of Omnipotence P Some philosophers have endea- 
voured to explain the difficulty thus: — The ape and 
the monkey tribe, they observe, have hands instead 
of forefeet — the thumb is placed opposite to the 
fioger. And this gives them a great advantage. 
Man they imagine to have been of this daas, and 
availing himself of the advantage of his thumtM» he 
v^ras enabled, they suppose, to develope many m* 
ventions, until at last he arrived at hia preacucift 
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jngh degree of civilization. Nay, that we may not 
fvoiit anything to complete the picture, they ima- 
gine that the human being has worn off his tail by 
eonatant sitting on his haunches, and got rid of his 
hirsute covering by wearing clothes. Such is the 
origin and nature of man, according to Helvetius, 
and the infidel philosophers of France who pre- 
ceded the Bevolution, and Monboddo, Darwin, and 
^hers amongst ourselves. The marvellous thing is, 
that men who hold the most extravagant notions 
of the capacity of the human intellect, and magnify 
Ireason to the greatest possible degree, should, 
nevertheless, believe it possible that the vast intel- 
iigence of man should have been developed out of 
the instinct of a bfute ! 

But there are many points in which man is most 
obviously a totally distinct being from any other 
upon the earth. liVhat is open to our observation 
agrees entirely with [Revelation in this particular. 
The Bible mentions two particulars in which he 
differs from all other animals. First, that " he was 
created in the image or likeness of God ;'* secondly, 
that he was appointed to "have dominion*' over 
tfae rest of Gen's creation. There was in him, 
iram the time of his creation, a " divinsB particula 
8ur»," a spark of the divine spirit, quite different 
fixmi the nature of any other creature. Let us see 
ia what mjinner this marked superiority shows 
kaelf. The grand difference between man and the 
iB&rior creatures is the gift of reason. But there 
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are many ways in whicU this superior gift is evi* 
denced. What we propose to bring forward we do 
not remember to have seen urged elsewhere, though, 
when plainly stated, it is so obvious, it can hardly 
haye escaped observation. We mean the power of 
improving his condition — or, it might be termed, the 
ospaoity of civilisation. This, we say, is possessed 
by man, and by no other creature whatever. 

There are many animals which have a wonderful 
instinct or sagacity, but none ever advance or im« 
prove their condition. A beehive is a beautiful 
scene of order and good government and division 
of labour ; each member of the community knows 
its exact position ; all perform their allotted tasks 
with a regularity and industry, from which man 
might well take etample. The construction of 
their cells is an astonishing piece of exact mer 
chanism. No carpenter or cabinet-maker could do 
his work more accurately. But the point which wa 
now insist on is, that they never improve. Though 
so skilful in one particular work, they never tdkink 
of applying their skill to anything else* From ge* 
neration to generation, year after year, they make 
just the same sort of cells, and store them in just 
the same manner. The case of the humble»bee is 
even more in point. The humble-bee makes a rude, 
irregular sort of cell-work, altogether inferior to 
that of his ingenious neighbour. He wastes twice 
as much material as he need in the clumsy divisioiift 
of his cells, and is never able to improve or do hia 
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work better. With the example of the hiye-bee 
before him, still he goes on with his uncouth 
labour. The very idea of his taking notice of the 
cells of the hive-bee, and trying to improve his own, 
is absurd to think of. 

Look, again, at the ant. What wonderful ways 
ishe has — actually keeping servants and domestic 
animals — employing a species of aphis much in the 
same manner as we avail ourselves of the mil k of cows. 
And we have no doubt that these have been her habits 
ever since the time that Ood created her, and always 
will be, to the end of time. She always has done 
jast the same, and always will. With all her skill, 
she has not a particle of invention, no power of ad- 
vancement. She will never think of emancipating 
her slaves, or adding to her live-stock one new 
creature. 

To come now to the animal which approaches 
nearest in general resemblance to man, and from 
which, judging from the mere outward appearance, 
certain philosophers have most unphilosophically 
guessed that man has received his origin. There 
are, both in external conformation and in anatomical 
arrangement, many marked and essential differences 
between the ape and monkey tribe and man. " The 
interval," says Buffon, " which separates the two 
species is immense ; the resemblance, in %ure and 
organisation, and the movements which seem to 
vesult from these similarities, neither make him 
approach the nature of man, nor elevate him above 
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that of the brute." But what we desire to insist 
on is the fact that, like the other animals above-- 
mentioned, the ape, which approaches the nearest 
in general figure to man, is totally devoid of inven- 
tion or the capacity of civilisation, or anything else 
which depends on reason. What Ghon first made 
him, that he is, and always will be, in all his facul- 
ties, powers, and habits, and is quite incapable of 
raising himself to any higher position. The great 
gorilla — of which we have lately heard an in- 
teresting account from M. du Chaillu, who has 
visited him in his native wilds in the tropical re- 
gions of Africa — this beast is a sort of gigantic 
ape, with an enormous head, able by a blow to 
crush a man's ribs, and kill him on the spot. 
'' On the subject of transmutation of species^ 
M. du Chaillu said he would wish to state, that 
he could see no connection between man and 
this large ape. He had anxiously sought for any 
intermediate form between them and the negro, 
but could find no race, no species, to form a link — 
there was nothing between the negro and the go- 
rilla. He could therefore only come to the con- 
clusion that they were distinctly separate." M. du 
Chaillu describes another ape, called the Kshiego 
Mbouv^, which has certain peculiar habits. He 
constructs for himself, and for the female which he 
has chosen, two awnings, or umbrellas, at the 
height of about thirty feet, in some convenient 
tree, to shelter him from the rain and the rays of 
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tbe tropical sun. This is his invariable habit. 
Whatever ingenuity may be required to construct 
his two umbrellas he has no idea of applying to any 
other purpose. It is so with the whole ape and 
monkey tribe ; they have no invention. Imitative 
they are, but they cannot invent. Throw stones 
at a monkey sitting in a palm-tree, and he will pelt 
you with the fruit in return. He will even strike 
you with a stick. But he can invent nothing. 
Never was such a thing heard of as an ape or 
monkey making a bow and arrow, or a rod and line 
fGT fishing, or a spade to dig roots. With all their 
tricks, they are quite simple when any exertion of 
reason is required. The way in which monkeys 
are caught in Ceylon is this: a box is fastened, 
with a small aperture just sufficient to admit the 
monkey's hand. This is baited with some sort of 
fruit, which the monkey grasps, and so is unable to 
withdraw his hand, which he has not the sense to 
unclose, and thus is caught. If, as certain pseudo- 
philosophers have asserted, the civilisation of man 
results from the advantage which he possesses of 
having the thumb placed opposite to the finger, 
which enables him to handle tools and execute in- 
genious works, the quadrumanous tribes, the apes 
and monkeys, ought to have twice the civilisation 
of man, since all their feet resemble the human 
hand. But the only great advantage which they 
derive from this peculiarity is, to run amongst the 
tops of trees, and defy their less agile pursuers. 
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We reyerty therefore, to our former position, that 
man was formed as the Bible describes him, an en- 
tirely distinct and superior creature to the rest of 
the animal world ; and that the description given 
in the Book of Genesis is the only reliable or pro- 
bable account of his origin and nature. And we 
would further affirm that the very fact of the Bible 
solving these difficulties, representing man as he 
really is — the only animal endowed with the Divine 
spirit — and setting before us a history which, 
strange as it may appear, so marvellously and ex- 
actly accounts for the inconsistencies in the cha- 
racter of man, his mingled majesty and baseness — 
the fact of these things being set down for us in 
that Ancient Volume, written unquestionably long 
before mere human philosophy could have conceived 
such a scheme, is no inconsiderable collateral evi- 
dence of the inspiration of the "Word of GFon. An 
uninspired writer could never have hit upon a 
theory which so exactly unravels and explains the 
origin and position of the human family, and there- 
fore we, for this reason amongst a thousand othersi 
conclude it to be divine. 







CHAPTiaa IX. 

Sttjpposttr l^eusftitv of l^uman Hctions. 

*' Sufficient causes only work the effect 
When neeetsary agents they respect } 
Such is not man ; who, though the cause suffice^ 
Yet oftener he his firee consent denies." 

Bbtdek. 

Mb. BirOKLB begins his subject of civilisation 
by the following questions, which, he says, lie at 
the root of the whole subject :— ^'^ Are the actions 
of men, and therefore of societies, governed by 
fixed laws; or are they the result of chance or 
supernatural interference ?*' Now this division is 
not logically correct, for actions may be governed 
by fixed laws, and yet be the result of supernatural 
interference. The supernatural interference may 
be exercised according to a fixed law* 

Mr. Buckle answers his own questions thus : — 
** Every event," he says, " is linked to its antecedent 
by an inevitable connection, and such antecedent 
is connected with a preceding fact. And thus the 
whole world forms a necessary chain, in wbicb, in- 
deed, each man may play his part, but can by no 
means determine what that part shall be.*' 
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Again, he requires bis readers to ooncede the 
following positions : — " That, when we perform an 
action, we perform it in consequence of some mo- 
tive or motives ; that those motives are the result 
of some antecedents; and that, therefore, if we 
were acquainted with the whole of these antece- 
dents, and with all the laws of these movements, 
we could, with unerring certainty, predict the 
whole of their immediate results." In confirmation 
of this view he endeavours to prove from statistics 
that there is a constant uniformity in the amount 
of crime. " Murder," he says, " is committed with 
as much regularity, and bears as uniform a relation 
to certain known ciroumstances, as do the move* 
ment of the tides and the rotation of the seasons." 
Quotingfrom M.Quetelet,he says:^-'^In everything 
which concerns crime the same numbers recur with 
a constancy which cannot be mistaken* Every year 
there not only takes place nearly the same number 
of murders, but even the instruments by which they 
are committed are employed in the same propor- 
tion." He seems to forget the noyades and fusil- 
lades of the French Bevolution, the Burking and 
garotte robberies of a few years past, which hap- 
pily have not been continued. Still more remark- 
ably, he says, suicides are most uniform in their 
recurrence. *' Suicide is merely the product of the 
general state of society. The individual felon only 
carries into effect what is a necessary oonsequenoe 
of preceding circumstances. In a given state of 
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societj a certaia number of persons must put an 
end to their own life!" And yet he admits that 
the number of suioides in London ranges from 
266 to 213, which is a considerable yariation. He 
concludes that " the offences of men are the result 
not so much of the individual offender, as of the 
state of society into which that individual is 
thrown/' and inveighs against '' the folly of law- 
givers thinking that they can by their enactments 
diminish suicides/' or, by parity of reasoning, mur* 
ders. Nor are they merely the crimes of men 
which are marked by this uniformity of sequence. 
The number of marriages, he says, follows the same 
law» which we think is not very surprising, seeing 
that there are about the same number of persons 
each year who become marriageable. But the fol* 
lowing fact is curious : — '' The post-offices of Lon* 
don and Paris have lately published returns of the 
number of letters which the writers, through for* 
getfiilnesSy omitted to direct. And, making allow- 
ance for difference of circumstances, the returns 
are year after year eopies of each other. Year after 
year the same proportion of letter-writers forget 
this simple act." This is certainly, as they say in 
the newspapers, " remarkable, if true." But surely 
such a fact, if relied on as an example of the law of 
human actions, proves too much. For on this prin- 
ciple the same number of persons would every day 
be sure to oversleep themselves, or would cut their 
chins in shaving, or lose the keys of their port- 
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manteaus^ or even more minute things than these. 
There would be no freedom of action in the world, 
no choice between good and evil, no room for re- 
pentance, or turning away from the commission of 
sin. Each man's every action and each man's fate 
would be inevitable. 

We confess that Mr. Buckle's reasoning entirely 
fails to convince us of his proposition, that ** the 
actions of men, and therefore of societies, are 
governed by fixed laws, and are not the result of 
chance or of supernatural interference*^ On the 
contrary, we believe that this latter cause enters 
very largely — nay, continually into all human affiiirs. 
Of this we propose to give some evidence. And 
we think that the consideration of individual cases 
will prove that, though of course there will be a 
tendency to particular crime in particular states of 
society — ^to the lusts of the flesh, for instance, in 
a luxurious age, and to murder and manslaughter 
in violent times — ^yet that the direct interference 
of Divine Providence, and the permitted free agency 
of man, may be traced, if not distinctly seen, in the 
whole course of human events. 

Our position will be best illustrated by examples. 
When a certain man " drew a bow at a venture '* 
and smote Ahab between the joints of his harness, 
so as not only to cause the death of the king, but 
the loss of the battle, did this event happen in 
consequence of the special antecedents of the 
archer, or of Ahab, independently of Divine Pro* 
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Tidenoe ? We do not think it could postibly hftre 
been so. No antecedent could haye caused the 
archer to direct his shaft exactly in that direction, 
not an inch higher or lower, to one side or another. 
It must have been, therefore, either by chance, or bj 
Dirine interference. But Mr. Buckle agrees with 
H8 in excluding chance. Therefore it resolres itself 
into an instance of Divine interference. Ood had 
decreed the death of Ahab, and the archer was His 
uncoDBcious instrument to effect His will. If Go]> 
had decreed otherwise, Ahab would have been as 
safe as Don Boderick — 

" The arrows passed him by to right and left. 
The spear-point pierced him not, the scymetar 
Glanced &om his helmet ... for the shield of Heayen* 
Had been extended oTer him.'* 

Take another instance — Garibaldi. We may attri- 
bute the success of the Italian Bevolution in a great 
measure to this remarkable man. Mr. Buckle no 
doubt will say the Italian Bevolution was the natural 
result of antecedents. It arose from the tyranny of 
rulers. But observe, though there was a disposi- 
tion in the Italian people to cast off the Bourbon 
yoke, yet they had been for a long time kept down» 
and might have been kept down for much longer — 
indefinitely — but for Garibaldi. Armed outbreaks, 
by Mazzini and the Bed Bepublicans, would pro- 
bably have failed, and caused a reaction, and re- 
moved farther off the hopes of the people. Tbe 
K 2 
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Buccess of the revolution was mainly due to the 
personal qualities of G-aribaldi. But how many 
chances were there, so to speak, of his failure? 
How many rifles probably were pointed at him 
during the Sicilian campaign ? The steady aim 
of one Neapolitan soldier might have made idl the 
difference. Then how many shots fired at a ven-» 
ture might have cut short his career P Few expected 
even that he would have landed in Sicily.. When 
there, he had many ''hairbreadth escapes," specially 
at Melazzo. "Suddenly," says Captain Forbes, 
**a three-gun battery opens on them with *mi- 
traille,' at twenty paces. In this murderous dis- 
charge Garibaldi was slightly hurt, Missori's horse 
killed, Major Breda killed, Statella alone left stand- 
ing on foot with a few men." Soon afler there was 
a charge of cavalry. " This was the struggle of 
the day, and very nearly cost Garibaldi his life, 
and with it the life of Italy." To what are we to 
attribute the remarkable success of this bold man P 
Not to antecedent probabilities. The chances were, 
that he would have perished in the attempt. Surely 
to an ever-ruling Providence, which willed his suc- 
cess — a success which by no means implies God's 
approval or the contrary, but only His permis- 
sion. 

But murder, we are told, is the result of strong 
compelling antecedents, which cannot be withstood. 
Take the following curious facts, confessed by the 
murderer of the Bishop of Ermeland, some ten or 
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fifteen years ago. The man having conceived the 
design of mardering the Bishop, sought an augury 
as he vrent. To meet a woman was unlucky. He 
met one in the Church porch. Afterwards he met 
three men. This perplexed him. Therefore, he 
resolved within himself not to commit the murder 
unless the moon were thrice shadowed by clouds. 
It was four times shadowed — so the Bishop was 
assassinated. 

What we maintain is, that though, no doubt, in 
a given state of society, there is a tendency to the 
commission of certain crimes, a probability that the 
inherent sinfulness of man will show itself rather 
in one way than in another, yet that each particular 
act of crime depends on many minute particulars, 
and may be undecided even up to the very moment 
it is to be perpetrated. There is no general law 
which necessitates this or that mode of action. ' On 
the contrary, every action comes to pass, or does 
not come to pass, in accordance with the ordain- 
ment or permission of Qon's Providence ; and this 
most commonly in consequence of the will of man 
yielding, or not yielding, to the Grace of God. 
The *' law of human actions," or rather the double 
law between which men have to choose, is best de- 
scribed in the words of the Apostle. *' I find a 
law that when I would do good evil is present 
with me. For I delight in the law of God after 
the inward man. But I see another law in my 
members warring against the law in my mem-> 
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bers^ and brioging me into oaptiyity to tha law of 
sin which is in my m^mb^rs." It is possible^ 
naj we fear, frequent^ that by a long habit of yield- 
iog to temptation^ the. law of sin may have become 
so predominant, that the law of Qod, speaking by 
Hxe Yoice of conscience, is scarcely heard. But in 
ordinary cases, the commission of crime, and, in 
truth, the course of eyents, dep^id on the choice 
of man and the Will of God. One man, for in* 
stance, before going to battle, prays from his in- 
most soul, " LoBD, if I forget Thee in the hour of 
battle, do Thou not forget roe," and by God's good 
Providence is saved in the midst of the most ap- 
palling danger. Another goes with a reckless, un,r 
godly spirit, and is killed by some bullet firqd at a 
venture. One man lies in wait in a secret place to 
assassinate his victim, but he sees written up the 
words ''Iddio d vede." A tumultuous struggle 
rises in his breast, and his better feelings triu^iph^ 
Another stifles the voice of conscience, and be- 
comes a murderer. JSoeas would have spared thet 
prostrate Turnus, but his eye caught the belt of bia 
friend Pallas on hia enemy's breast, and in a pa^ 
roxysm of revenge he plunged his sword into hia 
heart. 

Thus we believe that all human actions are the 
result of man's rejecting or not rejecting the Grace 
of God at the time of temptation, with this quali- 
fication — that by long rejection of the Grace of God 
a man may have so enfeebled his moral faculties aa 
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to be unable to act rightlj. Bat we utterly repa« 
diate the doctrine that there is any external law, or 
compulsion^ which can oblige a man to be a mur- 
derer or a suicide, or even to forget to direct his 
letters. Prayer for the Grace of God would Bare 
him from the one, and a little more care from the 
other. And if in individual cases there is this 
liberty of action, there can be no general law 
which binds us ; for it is absurd to say that if one 
man is prevented by the Grace of God from com- 
mitting a murder, a murder will be committed by 
some one else to make up the requisite number ; 
or that if one man directs his letters properly, 
another will neglect to do so in order that the 
Post-Office returns may tally every year with each 
other. 

And so as regards communities. We disclaim 
the theory that the actions of societies are governed 
by any fixed or unalterable laws. We contend that 
they are widely influenced by the Providence of God, 
and the permitted influence of individual men. The 
course of revolution in Italy we conceive to have 
been long suspended by human agency. Naples 
would have been revolutionized in 1848 had not 
the then king employed his troops without mercy. 
Whenever they were fired upon from a house, his 
soldiers burst open the door, and threw the inmates 
out of the windows — a savage measure, but eflectual. 
And so it happened that, while revolution was 
spreading throughout Europe it received its first 
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check at Naples; atid now it has taken its present 
course in consequence of the personal character of 
Garibaldi. In England the course of revolution 
w«is checked by the firm attitude of the well-dis* 
posed. And to what was this attitude due ? Many 
attribute it to the sagacity of a single individual, 
and the patriotism of another. Many think that but 
for the wise policy of Sir Bobert Feel in repealing 
the Corn Laws, and the reliance of the nation on 
the character of the Duke of Wellington, we might 
have shared the fate of the rest of Europe. Of 
course opinions may differ as to questions of policy. 
All we mean to insist on is, that so far from the 
course of national events being determined by any 
insurmountable antecedents^ they are mainly guided 
by the wisdom or folly of those whom God permita 
to hold their destiny. 

Mr. Buckle has deceived himself by applying to 
human a&irs generally what no doubt is, to a con- 
siderable extent, true in respect to civilisation. In 
so far as civilization is dependent on art and sci- 
ence, and the progress of invention, it is obvious 
that it must follow one uniform and natural course. 
What is discovered or invented by one generation 
of men is made the foundation on which to build 
a continually increasing fabric. It is true that the 
march of civilization is iqppeded by revolutions and 
political convulsions, and promoted by peace and 
good government. Still ;t is always pfogressive, 
and its continual progress results from the opera* 
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tire causes of oinlization ; which, in a certain de- 
gree, is dependent on human inventions and dia- 
coveries. But, in common with the general tone 
of a certain school of philosophers, Mr. Buckle has 
been deceived, by these unquestionable facts, into 
a notion that he has discovered some great general 
law, independent of Divine Fhmdence, by which 
not civilization only, but the course of human his* 
tory, is regulated. It is an analogous error to that 
which has recently become popular amongpl men' 
of science, to suppose that, beeause there is uade- 
xiiably a settled order of Nature, by which Gk>D has . 
regulated the universe, therefore, that there can be 
no exceptions or variations from it ; that not only 
mimeies are incredible, but that ^ every shower of 
rsin and gleam of sunshine" u predetermined by 
an eternal unalterable law; thereby ignoring Gk>B 
as the Eathee of His people, and the Buler of His 
own creation. 

These notions, both with respect to science and 
to history, are entirely oontraiy to sound philo- 
sophy, as well as to revealed religion. Gob is pre* 
sent everywhere, governing all things by His good 
Providence, and providing for His creatures with 
His Eatherly care, and ocmtrolling the affairs of the 
world, dealing to each roan severally as He willsi 
according to the eternal principles of justice and 
of mercy. 



CHAPTER X. 

91 Social IBifGlcttlte. 

**Need bat of slight philosophy to dare the world's dread laugh, 
. But the tittering pritate oirole stingeth as a hive of wasps." 

MABTDf TUFPSB. 

To the Editor of . 

Will you giro me the benefit of your kind advice 
and assistance under the following circumstances, 
which I will detail as briefly as possible ? 

Pirst, I must inform you that I am in the habit 
of frequently meeting and conversing with persona 
of all characters and descriptions^ and my difficulty 
consists in knowing how to conduct myself with 
propriety towards some of my acquaintance — who 
entertain opinions which appear to me very con- 
trary to the truth, and indeed repugnant to common 
sense — so as neither to offend them by rudeness, 
^or encourage them by seeming acquiescence. 

The first person I shall mention is an Indian 
gentleman, now in England, a Mr. Jammajee Eam- 
majee (I do not know whether I have spelt his 
name properly, but that is the way in which it is 
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proQonnced). This gentleman has made a large 
fortune in the indigo trade, and has lived a good 
deal amongst Europeans, and is in most respects a 
shrewd and well-informed man ; but he is a rigid 
Brahmin, and adheres strictly to all the doctrines 
and notions of his sect. I haye had several conver- 
sations with him on the state of India, its finances, 
railroads, and other matters, and have received from 
him a great deal of interesting information. But 
the other day, to my great surprise, I found that, 
though well-informed on all ordinary matters of 
worldly interest, he was completely in the dark on 
other important subjects ; for instance, he still re- 
tained the old Hindoo notions about the position 
of the earth, and maintained that it rested on the 
back of an elephant, the elephant on a crocodile, 
and the crocodile on a tortoise. I was quite " taken 
aback" by finding that my intelligent friend really 
entertained such nonsensical ideas. However, I felt 
a certain respect for a man who was not ashamed 
to stand up for his faith, and managed to keep my 
countenance. 
On another occasion I was not so discreet. I 

met a gentleman, a Mr. D , at a mixed dinner 

party, who seemed to have given his attention to 
natural philosophy. He was very communicative, 
and talked agreeably on such subjects. He told 
us some curious facts about a race of white ants 
who kept a number of black ants as their slaves, 
and made them work for them, and even carry them 

L 
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about from place to place ; and about mice whicb 
destroyed humble bees, and prevented the cloyer 
from being impregnated with pollen, so that if you 
wanted a good crop of clover you must keep plenty 
of cats. He spoke a good deal about the " Origin 
of Species,*' and at last he told us that judging from 
all he had seen and disooyered he was of opinion 
that human beings, together with all the animal 
and vegetable race, had sprung from one common 
origin — ^in fact, from one " primordial*' mushroom, 
which had been produced by the ** self-evolving 
powers of nature," and had itself evolved all the 
various species of animals and vegetables. 

After this wonderful announcement there was a 
dead pause, and unfortunately I caught the eye of 
a young lady who sat opposite, and we both burst 
out into an immoderate fit of laught^, in which all 
the company joined, except the philosopher, who 
was evidently rather mortified by the manner in 
which his discovery had been received. During 
the ^urse of the evening he got over his mortifi- 
cation, and became agreeable as before, and told 
us some other really remarkable facts in natural 
history ; but I could observe that the feeling with 
regard to the value of his opinion was greatly 
changed ; there was a twinkle in people's eyes and 
a smile on their lips when he spoke, and they were 
all evidently thinking of the '' primordial" mush- 
room. I was told afterwards by a frimd that Mr. 
D— — . was a good deal annoyed by being laughed 
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at« Bat what could one doP It was that mis- 
chieyous young hidy that set me off, and I could 
not stop for the life of me. It makes me laugh at. 
this moment when I think of the absurd idea. 

Something of the same sort occurred at another 
party, to which I had been invited. Amongst the 

company was a Mr. B , who was thought to be 

a great authority on the subject of Civilisation, and 
a great many clever things he said about it, and 
seemed to have read no end of books. But one cir^ 
cumstance which he stated was very near making 
me misbehave myself, as on a former occasion. He 
told me that he had made it his business to institute 
a searching inquiry, and had had correspondence 
with persons in different parts of the Continent, as 
well as in America, and he had ascertained as an 
undoubted fact that precisely the same number of 
persons all over the world forget to wind up their 
wattes every night, with this one eiception— -that 
on Saturday nights the number was increased by 
seven and a half per cent. This he told us, with 
the greatest gravity, was illustrative of a very im- 
portant principle in the history of mankind. All 
the actions of men, he said, depended on antece* 
dents, and the results in the moral world were as 
uniform as in the material The sun did not rise 
or set more regularly than this number of indi- 
viduals (I do not remember the precise number 
which he named) forget to wind up their watches. 
"SoWf said be, how are we to account for this pheno* 
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menon ? It was a long time before I discovered 
the cause ; but at last the truth flashed upon me, 
and I think you will acknowledge its correctness. 
The principal cause of people forgetting to wind 
their watches is their going to bed tipsy, or at 
least fuddled. And when we look at the state of 
Civilization in the present day, and the temptations 
and opportunities which occur, it is obvious that 
the samd number of persons may be reasonably ex- 
pected every night to be in the condition to which 
I have alluded, and so forget the usual duty of 
winding up their watches. But it will be asked 
— why should there be the uniform difference of 
seven and a half per cent, on Saturday night? 
The reason is manifest. Saturday is the day for 
the payment of wages, and consequently there is, 
as is well-known, an accession of temptation to 
drunkenness at that particular time. Exceptio 
probat regulam. 

For the sake of saying something, I observed 
that it would be desirable that the magistrates 
should enforce the penalty on drunkenness more 
strictly, and the Clergy preach against it. '* It is of 

no use whatever," said Mr. . " The Clergy 

might preach against it till Doomsday, and the 
Legislature might raise the penalty from five shil- 
lings to ten. It would be of no avail. In a given 
state of society there must be a certain amount of 
drunkenness, and consequent neglect to wind up 
watches. It is an established moral law, and no- 
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thing can prevent it." Mr. B— *- was so Tehe* 
ment in his assertions, that none of us had the 
ooorage to laugh ; and the mischievooa young lady 
did not happen to be there, so it passed off without 
an ebullition. 

But what I want to ask you is this— -how one 
ought to behave when such strange things are said 
by grave gentlemen? Of course there is some 

truth in Mr. B 's assertion, that effects will 

follow from certain antecedents, and the theory 
may be illustrated in his own case. Science, as we 
all know, has made great progress of late, and one 
result is a more than usual amount of vanity and 
self-conceit amongst men of intellect, which, ac- 
cording to the above law, developes itself in very 
extravagant and ridiculous assertions. And, pur- 
suing the chain of causes and effects, such extrsr 
vagances excite an irrepressible tendency to mirth 
in those who cannot accept their theories. I am 
sorry to say that, even on the most serious subjects, 
the same extravagance is continually exhibiting 
itself. A learned divine asserted the other day 
that the destruction of the first-bom in Egypt was 
probably caused by an irruption of a horde of Be- 
douins! And another gravely affirmed that the 
multiplication of the loaves took place in this way : 
the disciples having five loaves with them, brought 
them forth, and began to distribute them ; and the 
rest of the company, stimulated by their example, 
brought out their hidden stores, and so there was 
L 2 
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found to be more than enough for the assembled 
multitude I 

What I want you to tell me is, how to meet the 
extravagant theories and assertions which one so 
often hears. If you treat them gravely, you at 
once admit that they deserve serious consideration, 
and the propounders of these follies gain an ad- 
vantage. If, on the other hand, you treat them with 
the ridicule which they deserve, you are accused of 
being " rough and contemptuous." I have no doubt 
that professors A. and B., or Mr. C. or D., would 
laugh to scorn my friend Jammajee Sammajee's 
notion about the earth standing on the elephant 
and tortoise ; but I declare that their notions 
about a primordial organism, and the laws of ne» 
cessity, and fancies which they have about the 
miracles of Scripture, seem to me not one whit less 
absurd. And when we consider that the error is, 
in one case, the result of reverence for traditional 
teaching, and, in the other, of vanity of intellect, 
it seems to me that the latter is liable to the great- 
est reprehension. The " mushroom theory" of Mr. 

D is directly contrary to what one has learnt 

from one's childhood as divinely revealed — viz., 
that man was created with all his present faculties, 
both mental and bodily, and much more than his 
present excellence. We receive the fact on Divine 
authority; and I confess that I think all sound 
philosophy concurs in the same teaching. At any 
rate, it is absolutely impossible to prove the con-* 
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trarj. When, therefore, a person gravely asserts 
that men and women sprang from mushrooms, 
serious discussion appears to be out of the ques- 
tion, because it is admitting the possibility of the 
falsehood of Gon's Word. One must either ex- 
claim against the doctrine with indignation, as a 
denial of one of those fundamental truths which all 
Christians hold, or else one must laugh at it as an 
eccentric notion, bordering on monomania, which a 
clever man (and how weak are even the cleverest !) 
has got into his head, by brooding on his own 
morbid imagination, until he fancies he has made 
some grand discovery. 



Neohgus, Bather amusing, and quite fair. But 
do you not think it is dangerous to use the weapon 
of ridicule against these writers P They can so easily 
retort upon you, and pay you off with interest. 

Sopkron. The truth is that they use it them- 
selves most unsparingly. Look at the tone in 
which Mr. Buckle writes about those who differ 
from himself.^ It is not a mere good-natured 
banter, but downright bitter sarcasm and contempt. 
We must not let these men have all the laughing 
to themselves; or the world will think we have 
nothing to say for ourselves. And, in sober truth, 
some of these notions are very ridiculous indeed : 
the notion, for instance, to which I have alluded 
^ See chap. iii. 
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in the letter, and indeed elsewhere in these pap^s, 
of organized life deyeloping itself spontaneoasly 
from matter, without the intervention of an intelli- 
gent Creator. It is easy to wrap up such a notion ia 
philosophical language, so as to conceal its folly, and 
give the idea of its being a grave matter of science. 
But if you come to analyse it, it resolves itself into the 
wildest superstition. Mr. Darwin does not go quite 
so far as the author of Vestiges of Creation, and 
other writers of that stamp, but acknowledges, per- 
haps, an Intelligent First Cause, which others deny. 
Let us only try to analyse the notion of these philo- 
sophers. They suppose that all the species of 
the vegetable and animal race have been developed 
out of one "primordial organism." What is 
" primordial organism P" It is the lowest conceiv- 
able instance of animal or vegetable life, — a worm, 
a mushroom, a sponge, or rhizopod. All the vast 
varieties of animal and vegetable life which now 
are spread over the earth it is supposed sprang 
from this source. The material world did of 
itself evolve this primordial organism, and from it 
proceeded all organised life. But when did this 
happen P A million of millions of years ago, per- 
haps. . But why then more than at another time P 
If the material inorganised world existed from 
eternity, what made it at that time first (take it 
into its head, I was going to say, but that would 
point at the solution of the question) — why did it 
happen just then to put forth a primordial organ- 
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ism ? If, indeed, there were Intelligence and Will 
exerted, tben that Will and Intelligence — in one 
word, God — chose the time; but in default of a 
Will and Intelligence, no reasonable account can 
be given whj, after infinite ages, when no organ- 
ism existed, the first primordial organism should 
have come into existence. Take a lump of stone 
which has remained stationary and inactive for 
ages. How can we conceive that it should suddenly 
or gradually, in any conceivable lapse of years, 
change its nature, and put forth life? One has 
heard of a mountain in labour bringing forth a 
mouse, but no one ever expected that the fable 
would be adopted by philosophers as a reality. 
What a wild notion is the whole theory of the 
author of Yestiges of Creation I A million of ages 
ago — how, they do not say — this primordial or- 
ganism, or protozoon, first made its appearance; 
consisting, it might be, of a belly only, without 
head, tail, legs, arms, or any other member. This 
organism after a while conceives a desire for more 
extended sensation, and somehow puts forth a 
feeler, or an arm, or a leg ; next, by some happy 
accident, a dark, reflective pigment is spread over 
one of its nerves, and conveys to the sensorium the 
exquisite sense of sight. How the nerves or the 
sensorium came is not explained. Perhaps its 
opening eye lights upon another specimen of or- 
ganism developed out of itself, and the two organ- 
isms feel a sympathy for each other, and become 
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the Adam and Ere, from which sprang all the 
various tribes of the animal and yegetable race. 
At first it is supposed these vegetables and ani- 
mals were marine; but when the dry land ap- 
peared, they began to relinquish their aquatic 
habits. Birds were developed out of flying fishes, 
pigs out of hippopotami, lions and tigers out of 
seals ; and after the lapse of ages man was evolved 
out of the gorilla or chimpanzee. Yes, intellectual 
man, the inventor of steam engines, railroads, and 
electric telegraphs, the writer of philosophical trea- 
tises, has sprung from the same primordial origin 
as fishes and reptiles, birds and beasts, the elephant 
and the shrimp, the cedar and the potato. This is 
literally the notion which certain modem philo- 
sophers expect us to believe. 

It has been well said that the sceptic is by far 
more credulous than the believer. The believer 
accepts the testimony of history, which records the 
revelation of God's will and works ; and though 
he finds in it many things hard to be understood, 
many things beyond his present power of compre- 
hension, yet whatever is clearly revealed to him of 
the creation of the world and man by a Supreme 
Intelligence, — ^his relation to GtOD, his future des- 
tiny — all this he accepts on the strength of the 
testimony on which it rests. The sceptic refuses 
to accept this testimony, and frames theories for 
himself, resting on no foundation but his own 
fancy or conjecture. The result is, that whereaa 
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the Christian believes that the world, with all its 
inhabitants, and specially the noblest creature, 
reasonable and intellectual man, were created hj 
the will and power of Gob, the sceptic believes 
that the various tribes of the animal and vegetable 
world which we see around us were developed bj 
some unexplained process out of inorganised mat- 
ter, which after remaining quiescent for eternal 
ages, somehow or other contrived to put forth new 
powers and functions ! The very same men who 
cannot believe the possibility of miracles, swallow 
without difBculty this most improbable fiction of 
their own excited imaginations. They believe what 
is far more improbable than the strangest miracle. 




CHAPTEE XI. 

IKing ®f)eop0 anT^ i^t lEmperor i^apoUon. 

** Some have sought 
By pyramids and mausolean pomp, 
Shortlived themselves to immortalize their bones. 
Some seek diversion in the tented field. 
And make the sorrows of mankind their sport.*' 

Ck)WFEB. 

Neologus. What have we here? an imaginary 
conversation, something in the way of Walter 
Savage Landor, I suppose. 

Sophron, Yes. I wanted to combat the notion 
of the philosophers that the people who lived three 
or four thousand years ago, were all devoid of sense 
or policy, and unable to judge how to manage their 
own affairs. An argument on the subject, I thought, 
would be less effective than an imaginary picture of 
the past and present, which might show that there 
were wise men and fools formerly just as there are 
now, and that the world had not grown so much 
more intellectual and rational as some seem to 
imagine. 
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Nedogus, A good idea. Let ub see how it is 
carried out. 



There are several vulgar errors connected with 
civilization. One is to suppose man to have been 
originally a savage, and to have gradually raised 
himself to a civilized state. The very reverse is 
the fact, as all history shows. Savages are a de- 
geq^rate race. Adam and Eve were created in the 
Divine likeness. Noah and his family, from whom 
the present race of men are descended, must have 
been acquainted with many of the arts of life, and 
able to convey to their descendants much of the 
knowledge of the ancient world. Consider only 
the resources necessary for the great work which 
he had to execute. It is evident that in order to 
build a vessel of the dimensions of the ark, and to 
fill it with its temporary inmates, Noah must have 
had vast means at his command, and workmen equal 
to the skilled artisans of modem times. This view 
of the civilization of the progenitors of our race is 
abundantly confirmed by the existence of powerful 
and civilized nations in very early ages after the 
flood. All history and tradition, and indeed the 
remains of cities which may be seen in the present 
day, bear testimony to the fact that there were an- 
cient communities in the plains of Asia who were 
far advanced in the arts of civilization. 

It is another vulgar error into which modern 
writers on the subject have fallen, to connect civili- 
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Eation with the usages and habiis of the niaeteenth 
century. Egypt was at an early period of the 
world's history a good way advanced in civilization. 
Mr. Buckle has some good observations on the cause 
of the civilization of ancient Egypt ; but he also 
brings forward statements which smack of modem 
prejudice. Speaking of the Pyramids of Egypt, he 
says, '^The mere appearance of those huge and 
costly buildings, which are still standing, is a proof 
of the state of the nation that erected them. To 
raise structures so stupendous, and yet so useless, 
there must have been tyranny on the part of the 
rulers, and slavery on the part of the people .... 
The industry of the whole nation being at the ab- 
solute command of a small part of it, there arose 
the possibility of rearing those vast edifices, which 
inconsiderate observers admire as a proof of civili- 
zation, but which are in reality the evidence of a 
state of things altogether depraved and unhealthy." 
In a note he observes, '' Many fieinciful hypotheses 
have been put forward as to the purpose for which 
these pyramids were built, but it is now admitted 
that they were neither more nor less than the tombs 
of the Egyptian kings." 

Now the first thought which strikes us in reading 
this statement is, that though the Pyramids may 
have been, and probably were, the tombs of the 
Egyptian kings, yet that it is a gratuitous suppo- 
sition that they were built for that purpose alone, 
and that there was no other or better reason for 
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sach an immenBe expenditure. No doubt the old 
Botion of the Fjramida which we learned at school 
.wu that they were ''neither more nor lets than 
the tombs of the Egyptian kings^" and as some ap« 
proximation to the cost of their building it was 
stated, on the authority of Herodotus, how many 
thousand pounds' worth of leeks and onions were 
consumed by the workmen, which if supposed to 
imply a proportionate allowance of bread and cheese 
and beer, would amount to a very great sum. And 
a s<demn admonition was conveyed on the vanity 
of human greatness in the supposed fact that even 
the names of the builders of those great structures 
have perished from the memory of man. But for 
one who writes, as Mr. Buckle does, to instruct the 
world in the true nature and theory of history, it 
is rather pnerile to adopt this mere school-boy 
notion, and not to conceive the possibility of a 
government, like that of Egypt, having some other 
object in the construction of the Pyramids than the 
interment of their sovereigns. It is about as un- 
likely an account of the matter as if a writer of 
modem history were to state that the sole and real 
purpose of the Emperor Napoleon III. when he in- 
vaded Italy and attacked the Austrians, was a mag- 
nanimous desire to establish the liberty of the 
Italians. 

Let US put our thoughts together in the shape 
of a myth, which perhaps may have some substra- 
tum of truth. Let us suppose King Oheops hold- 
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ing a council. Bound him are gathered the great 
statesmen, courtiers and princes of Egypt. We 
must be excused if we show our ignorance of the 
etiquette of the Egyptian court, and perhaps mix 
up the manners and customs of those ancient days 
with our modern ideas. 

King Cheops addresses the council :—'' Eight 
trusty and weU-beloved councillors, the occasion on 
which I have summoned you is urgent, and wili 
need your grave consideration. Indeed I doubt 
not that you have already thought with anxiety on 
the enormous increase of the people of the land, 
and the difficulty of finding employment for them. 
Idleness, it is well known, begetteth insubordina* 
tion and many evils. Already tumults have oc- 
curred, and worse may be expected if the people 
are unemployed. The temples of the gods have 
been crowded with an idle and disorderly mob, so 
that I have been compelled against my vdll to dose 
them. Say, my friends, what counsel do you offer ?'* 

First Councillor. Why should the slaves be suf* 
fered to increase and multiply? My counsel is 
that a stop be at once put to the increase of the 
population by casting the children of the common 
people into the Nile. 

^% Cheops. Dainty food for the crocodiles I 

Second Councillor. Prevention is better than cure. 
My counsel is to build workhouses, and to keep the 
sexes apart-^the men here, the women there— which 
will effectually prevent their further increase. 
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Kingi Cheops. Paha I 

Third Councillor. Why should not the strength 
of the people be made ayailable for the increase of 
your Majesty's kingdom. My counsel is that the 
strong men amongst them be trained to arms, and 
that there be set captains oyer hundreds and cap- 
tains over thousands, and that your Majesty at the 
bead of an army do invade the country of Canaan, 
and annex it to your own dominions ; the slopes of 
Lebanon would form a strong frontier to the north, 
which may be needed, for it is well known that the 
Syrians of Damascus are eren now strengthening 
their hands, and report speaks of a mighty warrior 
named Nimrod farther to the east, against whom it 
may be necessary to provide. 

King Cheops. I like not war, it is a doubtful ex- 
pedient. And what if the slaves, having arms in 
their hands, should turn them against their master P 

Fourth Councillor. The ways of peace are better 
than those of war. My counsel is to employ the 
people in useful work, if such can be found. At 
any rate, employ them. Are there not many por- 
tions of the plain which are imperfectly inundated P 
Are there not many cities and towns and villages 
which are insufficiently embanked P Let the labour 
of the people be employed to remove the soil from 
the one to the other, and to make canals for more 
perfect irrigation. It has also been devised to ex- 
cavate a mighty lake, whereby the inundation of 
the Nile may be regulated ; or again, to cut a canal 
m2 
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from the Bed Sea nigh unto Elath across to that 
which washes the Tyrian shores. Many cities also 
are imperfectly supplied with temples wherein to 
worship the gods. And why should not a monii» 
ment be built to commemorate your Majesty's wise 
and happy reign? There is also a plant called 
gosaypium [cotton] which grows in the marshes of 
the Nile near to Heliopolis, having a pod filled with 
a white soft down, which men say may be woven 
into a texture finer than that of flax. Might not 
many of the people be employed in manufacture P 

King Cheaps, Enough. Thou hast said wisely. 
Of the plant of which thou speakest I know no- 
thing ; but let the people be employed in public 
works. Thou hast said wisely. Let it be done 
at once. 

Is it impossible that the above may represent the 
cogitations of the Bulers of Egypt in times beyond 
the memory of man, and that out of these thoughts 
may have sprung the national, custom which ob» 
tained in Egypt of constructing great works instead 
of going to war with their neighbours, which waa 
the vulgar policy of the monarchs of those daysP 
Who will say that even to construct a pyramid, 
which at least showed a great command of mei^ 
chanical skill, may not have been also an instance 
of political wisdom, when compared with the deeds 
of other monarchs of those days, ay, and perhaps 
of later days P While the great Ninevite and Asaj- 
rian monarchs were accustoming their subjects to 
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war, destroylDg cities and leading the people into 
eaptiyityy carrying the sword and the pestilence 
through the earth, the peaceful monarchs of Egypt 
.were for the most part employing their suhjects in 
constructing mighty works, some of them perhaps 
of no great utility, except so far as they gave occu- 
pation and subsistence to an over-numerous popu- 
lation. 

Mr. Buckle perhaps will say they would have done 
better if they had adopted the last councillor's hint 
about the cotton manufacture. Memphis might 
have beien a Manchester, and the Egyptians might 
have been highly civilized cotton spinners instead 
of hewers of stone and eaters of onions. Of this 
we shall have more to say hereafter. 

Let us now imagine another scene of more mo- 
dern occurrence. Imagine the Emperor of the 
French sitting at his council-board, more gloomy 
than usual, and with him Count Momy, Persigny, 
and Walewski. 

Emperor Napoleon. What is to be done with 
these colonels, Morny? They are getting very 
troublesome, and the whole army is discontented 
from sheer idleness. No wonder. My uncle made 
them fancy they were all to be Marshals. Every 
common soldier looks for plunder and glory. 

Count Momy, Does not your Majesty think that 
the time has come for putting into effect that which 
has long been in your Majesty's thoughts — the in- 
vasion of England P Never were the English so 
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unprepared. The late Ministrj, for the sake of 
gainiog a little popularity by the reduction of tazea^ 
has let both the navy and army sink to the loweel 
ebb. There is no fleet to meet us in the channel, 
and not twenty thousand men could be broughli 
to oppose us on landing. We might get to London 
almost unopposed. Your Majesty has only to put 
forth a few words about revenging Waterloo, and 
every French soldier will be filled with warlike ar- 
dour, and ready to shed his blood for his country's 
glory. 

Emperor Napoleon, I know the English better 
perhaps than you do. You remember what my 
uncle said of them at Waterloo — " they do not know 
when they are beaten." They have immense pride 
and great solidity. Half of them would perish 
sooner than submit to the FrenclL Let the soldiers 
begin to plunder their homes, and do as soldiers 
will do in their families — the news would spread &r 
and wide — scarce a man amongst them would not 
stand up for his country and home. A reverse 
would be ruin to us. No ; we had better be friends 
with the English — at least at present. 

Count Perngny. It would be better policy in my 
opinion to have a campaign on the Bhine« Eranoe 
can never give up her claim to make that her 
frontier. 

Emperor Napoleon, The worst of it is that the 
attempt would league all Europe against us. No ; 
we are not ripe for that. 
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Count JFalewski. I have thought that the best 
opening for our army is in Italy. Why not attack 
Uie Austnans in Lombardy P We shall have the 
whole population with us. The press in England 
will applaud. Prussia and Bussia will not consider 
it their affair. Austria will stand alone. Why 
not raise a cry of liberty for the Italians ! 

JBmperor Napoleon, Excellent idea! Walewski, 
you have hit the right nail. It shall be done. 
■ And so war was proclaimed ; a hundred thousand 
men were shot or sabred in the next six months ; 
the rest — at least the French-* returned covered 
with glory. With the Austrians it was rather the 
reverse. 

Now let us ask two questions in sober serious- 
ness. First — would not the Emperor Napoleon 
have better employed his subjects in building a 
pyramid on the Champs de Mars than in butcher- 
ing their neighbours ? Secondly — which must be 
looked on as the barbarian, and which the civilised 
monarch-— Napoleon or King Cheops P 
• The true view of the case appears to be this. It 
was the enlightened policy of the Egyptian mo- 
narchs, with some exceptions — as Sesostris — to em- 
ploy the population of the country in vast works — 
some of great utility, as the levelling of the land, 
and the embankment of the cities — others the uti- 
lity of which is not very obvious, except that they 
afforded employment to the people. It was the na- 
tional custom to build vast tombs for sepulture, as 
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our custom is to wear hatbands aad scarfs, there- 
fore they employed tha people in such work. There 
can be no doubt that a considerable degree of me* 
chanical knowledge existed among them. The 
Egyptian remains exhibit no small advancement in 
those arts which are requisite for domestic comfort. 
What Mr. Buckle dbjects to as a proof of their 
want of civilization seems on the face of it to have 
been mainly an expedient for providing employment 
for the people. This peaceful policy was the tra- 
dition of the Egyptian government. *' Egypt/' saya 
BoUin, "loved peace, because it loved justiccb and 
maintained soldiers only for its security. Its inha^ 
bitants, content with a country which abounded in 
all things, had no ambitious dreams of conquest. 
The Egyptians extended their reputation in a very 

different manner They triumphed by the 

wisdom of their counsels, .and the superiority of 
their knowledge ; and the empire of mind appeared 
more noble and glorious to them than that which 
is achieved by arms and conquest." Mr. Buckle 
himself could not have drawn a more glowing pic- 
ture of Egyptian civilization. 

It may appear absurd to contrast the civilization 
of the French with that of the ancient Egyptians. 
But it is Mr. Buckle who has suggested the con* 
trast. The tradition of the French nation has been 
to employ vast numbers of men as soldiers^ and 
therefore entirely unproductive. The French army 
is said to amount to 600,000 men. Add to them 
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the men who man the fleet, those who are employed 
in casting rifled cannon, building iron-coated vessels 
and other yessels of war, manufacturing the stores 
necessary for the equipment of this vast armament, 
and we suppose that considerably more than a mil- 
lion of able-bodied men must be employed in totally 
useless labour. Add yet again to this that the 
enormous military establishment on the part of the 
French obliges the English, the Austrians, the 
Bussians, and other nations, to keep up similar es- 
tablishments, which are paid for by the hard-earned 
money of the peaceful population, and we tHink 
that there is a good deal to be said on the question 
of modem civilization, if it be tried, aa Mr. Buckle 
tests it in this instance, by the most useful and 
profitable employment of the energies of the peo- 
ple. At any rate, the superiority of modern civili- 
zation is not in all respects quite so clear and 
unquestionable as be and other writers seem to 
suppose. ^ 



CHAPTEE XII. 

^fiougf^ts on (!DibiU?atiott. 3E. 

^ Make knowledge circle with the winds : 
But let her heraldi Beyerenod, fly 
Before her«" 

TEmrrsoN. 

What is GiyilizatioQ f We do not remember to 
hare seen it logically defined or accurately de- 
scribed. Is it connected with the pure faith and 
morals and holy Church of Christianity P Or is it 
merely an affair of arts and sciences, comfort and 
refinement, railroads and penny postage, patent 
leather bdbts, kid gloves, and crinolines P 

Mr. Buckle is thought by some to be an autho- 
rity, having written two thick volumes called an 
** Introduction to English Civilization.*' His fun- 
damental position is — that the progress of Civiliza- 
tion is the result of the intellectual rather than the 
moral qualities. *' Mental laws," he says, "are 
either moral or intellectual.*' *' The influence ex- 
ercised by moral motives or the dictates of what is 
called moral instinct over the progress of civiliza- 
tion is extremely small, for there is unquestionably 
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nothing to be found in the world which has under- 
gone 80 little change as those great dogmas of 
which moral systems are composed."^ 

We are to believe, then, that Christianity in* 
troduced no new element into the moral system, 
and that its effects on man's moral condition have 
been smaU. 

" Moral truths," he says again, ** being stationary, 
and intellectual truths being progressive, it is 
highly improbable that the progress of society 
should be due to moral knowledge — which for 
many years has remained the same — rather than 
to intellectual knowledge, which for so many cen- 
turies has been incessantly advancing."^ He 
seems, with an* almost wilful fallacy, to insist on 
''moral knowledge,'^ as he terms it, and shuts his 
eyes to the fact that no amount of moral knowledge 
could effect anything, if unaccompanied by moral 
principle and practice. It is the principle and 
practice of virtue, not the mere knowledge of it, 
which advances either individuals or society to- 
wards greater excellence. " The deeper we pene- 
trate into this question the more clearly shall we 
Bee the superiority of intellectual acquisitions over 
moral feelings."^ Here, again, how strangely he 
avoids the words "principle" or " practice." His 
estimate of the respective value of moral and in- 
tellectual qualities will be seen from the following 
extract : — " The- actions of bad men produce only 
1 P. 163. » P. 208. 3 p. iQQ^ 
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temporary evil, the actions of good men only tem- 
porary good ; and eventually the good and evil alto- 
gether subside, are neutralized by sucoessive genera- 
tions, absorbed by the incessant movement of future 
ages. Bat the discoveries of great men never 
leave ns; they are immortal; they contain those 
eternal truths which survive the shocks of empires, 
outlive the struggles of rival creeds, and witness 
the decay of successive religions!'*^ 

" It is to the human intellect," he says, ** and to 
this alone, that every country owes its knowledge. 
And what is it, but the progress and diffusion of 
knowledge, ^hich has given ns our arts, onr 
sciences, our manufactures, our laws, our opinions, 
our comforts, our luxuries, our civilization; in 
short, everything that raises us above savages, who 
by their ignorance are degraded to the level of the 
brutes with which they herd."* 

Now we do not in the least intend to argue that 
arts, sciences, and manufactures, comforts, and even 
luxuries are not part and parcel of civilization ; 
but most emphatically we would protest against 
the notion that the intellect is the sole, or evern 
principal cause of civilization, and that (iie moral 
faculties are io be excluded, or thought Hghtly of. 

Let us look at some examples. Becent circum- 
stances have brought us into contact with the 
Chinese, but under rather disadvantageous circum- 
stances for forming a favourable estimate of their 
> P. 206. « P. 645. 
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eoadifcion. China hfts for ten years past been de- 
vastated and impoverished by civil war. To this 
eircumatsnee in great part we must attribute the 
sorry appearanee of its cafntal, its ruined palaces, 
dilapidated pabiic buildings, and straitened pop- 
ulation. London itself would show signs of decay» 
if a rebel army had f<»r ten or twelve years had 
possession of Manchester and Liverpool. Yet the 
recent observation of the interior of the Chinese 
empire has confirmed the accounts which before 
reached ns of the highly advanced state of the 
people aa regards the arts and comforts of life. 
Tbe summer palace of the Emperor, which has 
been so unoeremoniously looted, is described as a 
scene of most elaborate luxury and wealth. The 
objects of art were more precious than any Euro- 
pean palace could boast. Its parks and artificial 
lakes, and numerous buildings, within a diameter 
of ten mileSy all betoken an immense expenditure 
of wealth. Besides this, the Mandarins are de- 
seribed as living in comfortable houses, inclosed in 
spacious grounds. The representations of their 
manners and customs with which we are fisuniliar in 
ihe Illuttraied News and other publications, pre- 
sent scenes of domestic comfort not unlike that 
of which the English are apt to be so proud. 
Fekin is a vast city, inclosed with lofty walls, 
divided by spacious streets, full of all sorts of 
public buildings, like other great capitals, and 
some which no other capital could boast of— the 
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Board of Bevenue, Board of Public "Works, Office 
of Poreign Affairs, Medical College, Observatory, 
Keen-tsing-kung, or the "Tranquil Palace of 
Heaven,'* and one which Mr. Buckle himself would 
acknowledge as a proof of civilization — Chuen-sin- 
teen, or " the Hall of Intense Mental Exercise." 
In one rather important point our own Govern- 
ment has lately taken a leaf out of their book — that 
is, the examination of candidates for public offices, 
which is thus described by Mr. Lockhart. There 
is a "Literary Chancellor" at each provincial 
capital, whose office is to examine candidates for 
degrees. The examination is very strict. Some 
Chancellors even have broken down under it. The 
first degree is that of Siew*tsai — that is adorned 
talent. Such is the interest excited by ,the ex- 
aminations, that carrier-pigeons are sent to an- 
nounce the result to the friends of the candidates. 
The next degree is that of Keu-ju, or elevated man, 
and is equivalent to our M.A. The examination 
for this degree includes the Chinese classics, the 
laws of the country, its history, rites and cere- 
monies, and is very severe. The possession of this 
degree is a fortune to a man, and is treated with 
the highest honour. But there is yet another and 
higher degree — Tsing-sze, or advanced scholar^ 
equivalent to our LL.D. The possessors of this 
degree are presented to the Emperor, and are sure 
of appointment to high offices in the Government. 
Such is the eagerness for these distinctions, that 
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youtha have been known to tie their long qaeues 
to a beam above tiiein, that if tbej should nod and 
£ill aaleep from fatigue, thej might be qoicklj 
awakened to fresh exertion. All these are signs 
of a considerable degree of cultivation in the edu- 
cated classes. Nor are the other classes without a 
good share of the comforts of life. The houses, 
though low, are generally picturesque and oma- 
menti^ There does not seem to be any lack of 
provisions, though some of the articles of their 
food may be somewhat repulsive to English taste. 
But as regards such matters, we have no right to 
set ourselves up as judges. We shudder when we 
hear of Australians eating great fat juicy cater- 
pillars alive, and they are equally horror-struck at 
our taste for raw oysters. So the taste of the 
Chinese lor dogs and cats must be set down, not 
to their want of civilisation, but to their peculiar 
taste« In short, the accounts of the Chinese, 
making allowance for the drawback of a ten years' 
civil war, represent them as an ingenious, wealthy, 
and well-daing people, well supplied with the com- 
forts, and even luxuries of life. 
' Do we then rank the Chinese among the civi- 
lised nations of the world P No. We look upon 
them as, in essential points, barbarians. Why? 
Because they are treacherous and cruel, have no 
principle of truth or honour — no regard for treaties 
^-in ediort, are totally deficient in those moral quar 
lities which are esteemed by the civilized nations 
N 2 
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of the world. If the Chinese were the richest 
and most luxurious and intellectual nation in the 
world, and yet violated flags of truce, broke their 
engagements, tortured their prisoners, and acted in 
many things like the most uninstructed savages, we 
should still consider them as uncivilized. There- 
fore we conclude that Mr. Buckle is wrong in ejr- 
cluding morality from his view of civilisation. We 
are prepared to say that the- civilization of England 
consists not only in her arts and commerce, her 
luxuries and comforts, her intellectual acquirements, 
but mainly and principally in her moral position, 
her principles of justice and equity, honour and re* 
ligion. These are what enable her to rank amongst 
the most civilized nations of the world. We en- 
tirely disagree with Mr. Buckle in his estimate of 
the small importance of the moral qualities in the 
estimate of civilization — we consider public morality 
to be an essential feature of civilization, without 
which it cannot exist. 

Perhaps Mr. Buckle will say that he admits that 
morality is a part of civilization, but considers mo- 
rality — or, as he says the *' knowledge" of morality, 
to be a stationary agent — ^and therefore the pro- 
gress of civilization to depend on the intellect. 
But this is fallacious. If you desire to promote 
the progress of civilization in China, how would 
you hope for success P Would it be by cultivating 
their intellect, and leaving their morals as they 
are ? Would it be by giving them the knowledge 
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of thoee modem European arts and acienoes in which 
they are now defectiye, leafing them the aame cow- 
ardly, mean, cmel, and treacherooa people aa be* 
fore ? No, sorely. The first thing, to enable tiiem 
to make a step in advance, wooid be to infuse into 
them principles of common honesty, feelings of ho- 
nour, of charity, of fiiir dealing. Without these they 
will for ever remain in their present low condition. 
It ia a strange notion which Mr. Buckle has taken 
up about the stationary nature of morality. Ska- 
tionaxy in one sense, it is — as existing in the mind 
of the Infinite — and so we suppose is all physical 
knowledge abo. Everything which exists, whether 
of a moral or intellectual nature, is known to the 
Qreat Omniscient. And therefore the one is, in 
its essence, as stationary as the other. But surely, 
in the measure in which moral perfection is attained 
by man, its degrees are as infinite as the differences 
of the intellect. There is the difference between 
the sinner stained by every crime and the converted 
chOd of QtOT> : and consequently the progress from 
one point to another is equally variable. Of what 
value would civilization be— nay, how could it claim 
the name, if morality were absent P Society would 
be a hell upon earth if the restraints of morality 
were removed. We have an instance in revolution- 
ary France — France, in her period of atheism — her 
intellect stretched to the utmost, but like a den of 
unclean beasts, her people devouring each other. 
The same rule is applicable to individuals. Ima* 
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gine a man of high^rt intellectual power, aiurroanded 
witk eveiy refinement which civilication can afford* 
But this man ia immoral, selfiah, ill*tempered« 
Therefore, with all his intellectual power, and all 
hia material comforts, this man is a brute; Ua 
home is an unhappy one, full of jars and quarrels 
and jealousies — his influence around, is only for 
eviL Why? Because be wants the moral ele- 
ment. Qive him the true Christian spirit, and he 
is a changed and civilized man ; his intellect baa 
free scope—even his refinement is sanctified. 

The conclusion we arrive at is this — that, so far 
from morality being uness^tial or unimportant 
in promoting civilisation^ it is of that all-essential 
and vital character that civilization cannot exist 
without it. No intellectual progress could com- 
pensate for the lack of those essential principles of 
morality which are the characteristics of the nations 
of Christendom. Good faiUi, mutual respect, cha- 
rity, are of the very essence of civilization, without 
which it cannot be. And the advancement of these 
excellent moral qualities — not the kMwUdge of 
themi as Mr. Buckle says, which is absurd, but the 
practice of them — ^is that on which the advancement 
of real civilization depends. 

This does not in the least prevent ua from ad- 
mitting the concurrent value of the intelleot as 
an important ingredient in the progress of civi- 
lization. The advancement of science, and the 
consequent improvement of art — the unprecedented 
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increase of the comforts and conyeniences of life — 
all contribute, of course, to the high degree of 
modem civilization. But to disparage moral excel- 
lence, without which civilization cannot exist at all, 
or in a very low degree, is to show a strange want 
of appreciation of the subject. 

But we hope to illustrate this principle more 
fully when we come to speak in our next paper 
of the Civilization of England. 




CHAPTEE XIII. 

^I^ttgilts on CifKiIi?atfon« 11. 

"Why weeps the Musie for England? what appears 
In England's case to moye the Muse to tears ?^ 
, Where will you find a race like this endowed 
With all that man e'er wished or Heayen bestowed? 
• • • • • • 

What ails thee, restless as the winds that roar 
And fling their foam against thy chalky shore ?" 

We shall, perhaps, arrive at some satisfactory re- 
sult on the important subject of civilization if we 
inquire which is the most civilized nation in the 
world, and then proceed to analyse the component 
parts of which its civilization is constituted. But 
there will he many claimants to t^is pre-eminence. 
England, of course, is the most civilized, says the 
Englishman. France, says the Frenchman. While 
the American entertains no doubt that in this, as 
in all other matters, his own country beats creation. 
However, we are writing for Englishmen ; and as 
it is proverbially easy to praise the Athenians at 
Athens, so we may venture to say, without fear of 
contradiction, that there is no nation in the world 
in which the intellectual faculties are more deve« 
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loped — none in which lAie tnmd of man hn more 
unfettered scope — none in which all the moral ele- 
ments of greatness are more advanced than ours. 
Art and science go hand in hand, bringing with 
them comfort and luxury. Wealth, unheard of in 
any former age, is accumulated amongst us — ^refine- 
ment, taste, and all the other requisites of ciyiliza- 
<aon, fdlow in its train. 

But stop. What means that cry of anguish — 
that complaining in our streets? Whence that 
squaM m-isery in the lanes and alleys of our popu* 
leus cities ? How is it that we hear of actual death 
by staryation in this most civilized land P Can it 
be possible thait there should be truth in the 
following statement from tlie leading journal : — 
"Wherever a London paper reaches (and it is hard 
to say where it does not^, there column after 
column tells of hopeless destitution, starving masses, 
towns besieged by stem famine, neglected desert, 
unreqixited industry, starvation, and nakedness. 
Eamine numbers its thousands. The distress in 
this metropolis is becoming a fact of European di- 
mraunons/'^ Lord Shaftesbury, in a speech made 
IB the House of Lords, February 28, confirms this 
statement too exactly. After giving many start- 
ling facts which had come within his own observa- 
tion as to the state of the poor in London, particu- 
la]4y the crowded state of their dwellings, he says, 
^It is impossible, my Lords, to exaggerate the 
» Times leading article, January 15, 1861. 
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physical and moral eyils which resalt from this 
state of things. It is impossible to describe its 
effects on the population. I would not for the 
world mention all the details of what I hare heard* 
or even what I have seen, in those scenes of wretch- 
edness. But there are to be found adults of both 
sexes living and sleeping in the same room, every 
social and every domestic necessity being performed 
there ; grown-up sons sleeping with their mothers ; 
brothers and sisters sleeping, not in the same 
apartment only, but in the same bed. . . . Can any 
one doubt that anything can be more prejudicial to 
the human system than the filthy squalor, the fetid 
air, the depressing influence of these dwellings? 
When you ask — why do so many of the working 
men betake themselves to the ale-house and the 
gin-palace ? the answer lies in the detestable state 
of their own houses. You cannot expect a man, 
even of some strength of principle and affection, to 
bind himself for a whole evening to such a filthy 
apartment and vitiated atmosphere. Even if he has 
any turn for literary pursuits or mental improve* 
ment, it is impossible for him to carry it out in 
such a miserable den." Compare with this Hr. 
Buckleys eulogy of the civilization of European 
towns. ** In the most civilized parts of Europe,*' 
he says, *' the population of the towns is everywhere 
outstripping that of the country. And it is evident 
that the more men congregate in great cities the 
more they will be accustomed to draw their mate- 
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rials of thought from the businesa of haman h*fe^ 
and the less attention they will pay to those pecu- 
liarities of nature which are the fertile source of 
superstition^ and by which, in every civilization out 
of Europe, the progress of man was arrested."^ 

Mr. Buckle evidently does not attach much value 
to the old saying — Gowper's, we think*— 

" QtOD made the country, but man made the town.'* 

We have spoken, in a former paper, of the itir 
civilization of China. But if the Chinese were to 
read the statements which the Times spreads through 
the world, and which we fear are but little coloured, 
if at all, even they might retort the charge of want 
of civilization on ourselves. We can hardly ima- 
gine, even in the back slums of Pekin, or Nankin, 
greater misery than that which exists in the centre 
of wealthy and civilized London. It is not only 
poverty and starvation which shock and alarm us, 
but the most wretched scenes of drunkenness and 
impurity — the great ''social evil" — the horrible 
murders — the most enormous frauds. And yet 
you shall hear it asserted, and that without con- 
tradiction, that England is the most civilized, or at 
least one of the most civilized nations in the world. 
What, then, it may be asked, is the use of civiliza- 
tion, if it be compatible with all these shocking 
circumstances P Should we not be better without 
civilization, if these be its fruits P No. In spite 
> P. 142. 
o 
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of all these drawbacks, we maj still assert that 
ciTilizatioD, rightly understood and rightly used, is 
one of the greatest boons which a nation can enjoy. 
It is evident, howerer, that all this requires a great 
deal of qualification and explanation. 

Let us proceed in a few instances to analyse our 
English ciyilization. We suppose that we may as- 
sume that one principal source of England's civili- 
zation, in the estimation of Mr. Buckle — and we 
are not at all disposed to dispute the fact — ^ia the 
progress of science, and the arte thence arising — our 
various manufactures, and commercial prosperity. 
These, we suppose, are principal ingredients in 
England's civilization. Let us inquire into the 
materials of which this great system is composed. 
Our thoughts will naturally be first directed to the 
localities in which these elements of national great- 
ness are produced — Manchester, Glasgow, Spital- 
fields, Coventry, Birmingham, Wolverhampton. 
Have any of our readers travelled by night or day 
through the murky regions of the Black Country ? 
Hfive they ever stood among the ruios of the an- 
cient baronial castle of Dudley, and looked around 
them on the furnaces, and coal-pits, and mounds of 
ashes and refuse spread over the land as far as the 
eye can reach ? Have they ever in travelling found 
themselves amongst the ehimneys of Birmingham, 
which stand like a forest vomiting forth black 
smoke F Or have they ever had the curiosity to 
investigate the back Ivies of Manchester or Glas- 
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gow, or the manufacturing districts of the metro* 
polis P Can it be that these are the offieinm of the 
boasted civilization of England P Are the inhabi- 
tants of these drearj, doleful abodes the producers 
of the nation's wealth and civilization P Yes, un« 
questionably they are, if our civilization consists 
mainly in our arts and commerce. Yet at what a 
cost is this civilization purchased. Look at the 
begrimed, unwashed population. Mark those bold, 
slatternly women issuing from one of the factories ; 
or the miserable objects entering or coming from 
that gin-palace. Yet these, it is most true, are the 
oieators of the nation's wealth and civilisation. It 
is out of the labour of this population that the 
wealth and power of England in a great measure 
springs. It is from the surplus profit of their in- 
dostry that the means are afforded for the building 
of those costly mansions in which the rich manu- 
facturer dwells, and filling them with rich and 
tasteful ornaments. It is out of the profits of 
their labour that his sons and his daughters take 
their place amongst the aristocracy of the land. It 
is from this source that the millionnaire is gradually 
ousting the old aristocracy from their feudal estates, 
and acquiring power and influence. And it is 
from this accumulation of wealth that leisure is 
afibrded for the pursuits of science and literature. 
In fact, a very krge proportion of the refinement, 
civilization, wealth, and power of England is the 
direct result of the labour of those toiling artizans 
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who pass their 11768 in the forge or factory^ and 
dwell amongst the noise, and smoke, and sin, and 
misery of our manufacturing towns. 

May we not ask whether our civilization is worth 
the price paid for it ? At any rate, whether it is 
not too much yaunted. Instead of the exultation 
with which our eivilization is regarded, it were 
surely more reasonable to look upon it as a fearful 
phenomenon, and consider how we may best re- 
medy the enormous evils so closely connected 
with it. 

It may be worth while to go on with our ana- 
lysis. Let us consider what all will admit to be a 
branch of our modem civilization — our railroads, 
as compared with our former modes of travelling. 
We suppose that Dr. Black, who discovered the 
principle of latent heat, and Watts, who applied it 
to locomotion, and whoever constructed the first 
steam-engine, were in advance of the men who first 
found out the principle of the wheel, and first 
trained horses to draw carriages. Yet perhaps, 
after all, modem inventions are not so much a 
proof of greater intellect and energy, as simply of 
that progress which consists in one man building 
upon the invention of another. Imagine a train of 
sledges drawn by a steam engine ! Yet such must 
have been our mode of travelling, if the wheel and 
axle had never been invented. Therefore no small 
portion of our gratitude for the luxury of railroad 
travelling is due to the man who, before the 
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deluge, probablj, invented tkoee neoeaaary appen- 
dages. 

But, admitting the high elaima of the diaeorerera 
of the power of ateam, and its applicabilitj to 
human uaea, it does not at all follow that all the 
persons eonnected with railroada are a more dvil- 
ized race than those employed in the old-iaahioned 
modes of traveUing. Is the maker of the steam* 
engine a more civilized man than the old coach- 
builder P Is the engineer who does the mechanical 
part of guiding the steam-engine a more civilised 
man than the old coachman with his team of 
horses, in which he took so much delight P We 
confess that we never had the opportunity of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the engineer, though we 
have no doubt he is a very intelligent and civilized 
man. But we are old enough to have had many a 
pleasant chat with the stage-coachman of the last 
generation. He was one 

** Qui mores hominum multorum yidit et urbes." 

He could give you an intelligent account of all the 
objects which you passed in your journey, and had a 
very good notion of things in general, and a shrewd 
insight into character, from the variety of persons 
who had sat beside him on the coach-box. Yes, 
the old coachman, with his bouquet in his button- 
hole, and his civil word for every one, was a very 
good specimen of the civilization of his class. Is 
the engineer a more civilized man ? We cannot 
o2 
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tell. Are the stokers, then, more civilized than 
the ostlers and post-boys of the old regime f Are 
the miners who dig the fuel consumed by the 
engine more civilized than the reapers and hay- 
makers who prepared the food for the horses P la 
the railway a more civilized mode of locomotion 
than that which was formerly adopted — better 
than posting and stage-coach travelling P For our 
part, unless we were in a hurry, we would much 
rather take our summer tour in a carriage drawn 
by four post-horses, or even a pair, and enjoy the 
scenery at our ease, than sit cooped up in a first- 
class railway-carriage ; and when the weather was 
fine, we should infinitely prefer the top of a stage- 
coach to the inside of a second-class carriage. Are 
the people, then, who travel by railroads a more 
civilized class of people than the old type of travel- 
lers P Nay, they are the same people. Those who 
formerly travelled by one conveyance now travel by 
the other. In all these respects it does not appear 
to us that the advantage, in point of civilization, is 
decidedly one way or the other. The accompani- 
ments of the old method are perhaps, on the whole, 
rather preferable. 

But now we come to a point in which the ad- 
vance of civilization must be confessed. There are 
a great many more travellers by railroad than there 
used to be formerly by other conveyances. And 
therefore, so far as travelling is a part of civiliza- 
tion, and no doubt it is to a certain extent, civiliza- 
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tion has made an advance. In no department is 
this advantage more obvious than in the rapidlj- 
inereasing use of excursion trains, which add so 
much to the comfort and happiness of the humbler 
classes. And so vre have arrived at the remarkable 
&ct, that one of the principal uses of our railroads 
is the facility which they afford for conveying our 
hard-worked and ill-lodged mechanics away from 
the dust and smoke of their cheerless towns, and 
affording them occasionally a day of exquisite plea- 
sure amidst the green fields and woods, or amidst 
the stately trees of some nobleman's park, or in 
the enjoyment of the refreshing sea-breeze. Other 
classes could enjoy the pleasure of travel and 
change of scene under the old system of loco- 
motion ; but railroads bring the luxury of change of 
scene down to the humblest classes, who but for 
them woald scarce ever see the bright, undimmed 
sunshine, or breathe the fragrant country air. 

From vrhat has been remarked, in this and pre- 
vious chapters, it is evident, we think, that there 
is a great deal to be said pro and eon in respect to 
modem civilization. It is not so evident as some 
writers suppose that the sort of civilization which 
is advancing amongst us is all clear gain. On the 
contrary, there are a great many drawbacks, actually 
springing out of the civilization itself, which need 
careful attention and remedy. If we apply the 
test which Mr. Buckle applies to the civilization of 
ancient Egypt — that it must needs be all wrong. 
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on account of the labour expended bj the many 
for the benefit or caprice of the few-*it is by no 
means clear that the ciyilization of England ia not 
liable to the same kind of objection. 

But we ahall endeayour to find the true solution 
of the problem in our next chapter. 




CHAPTEE XIV. 
tS'liou^t% on €Dii)iU?Btion.~3£]E]E. 

*< Why should the Enthusiast, journeying through this Isle, 
Bepine as if his hour were oome too late ? 

• • * • • 

Fair land, by Time's parental lore made free, 
By social Order's watchful arm embraced, 
With unexampled union meet in thee, 
For eye and mind, the present and the past, 
With golden prospect for futurity. 
If what is rightly reverenced may last." 

WOBDSWOETH. 

Ws drew a somewliat gloomy picture, in our last 
chapter, of the drawbacks with which ciyilization is 
disfigured in this most advanced country. Let us 
to-day glance rather at the essential parts of civili* 
zation, diyested, as far as may be, of the evils by 
which it is encumbered. 

Civilization,in its ideal excellence, is the perfection 
of the social system. Civilization, considered as a 
progressive act, is the advancement of the social state 
towards perfection. Now, as the social system is 
made up of individuals, its state of advancement must 
needs depend on the condition of its members. No 
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real civilization can exist where the individuals com- 
posing the society are uncivilized^ brutal, cruel, trea- 
cherous — without any of the principles by which civi- 
lized society is regulated. No amount of creature 
comforts could make the Chinese a civilized people, 
while their notions and principles are different from 
those of the civilized world. Hence in contradiction 
to Mr. Buckle's theory, the very basis and essential 
part of true civilization is a sound moral feeling 
in the community — the principles of fair dealing, 
honour, humanity, and other social virtues. 

It follows, as indeed we have seen, that the de- 
gradation of any considerable class of the commu- 
nity is a great drawback to the civilization of the 
nation. We should not have thought it necessary 
to advert to principles which seem self-evident, had 
not Mr. Buckle so strongly insisted on the oppo* 
site theory — viz., that the advance of civilization 
depends on the intellect, and not on the principlea 
of morality. 

Having secured this position, we are prepared to 
go along with Mr. Buckle in many of his argu- 
ments ; nay, to extend them farther. The progress 
of civilization depends upon the facility which ia 
afforded for the development of the human mind. 
Encouragement given to literature, the fine arts, 
science, and mental acquirements, aids the progress 
of civilization. In whatever way such encourage* 
ment comes, it is essentially an advance. To say, 
with Mr. Buckle, that the works of Moliere or Ba* 
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cine are not an advance in civilisation, or do not 
contribute to the civilization of the world-*beoause 
Louis XIY. was an arbitrary monarch-~or that 
Virgil, Horace, and the other writers of the Angus* 
tan age, have not promoted civilization for the same- 
reason, is to ignore one of the most obvious parta 
of human progress. It cannot be doubted that 
poetry and satire, the Comic and the Tragic Muse, 
have all played their part in the world's civilization $ 
and if these exquisite works were promoted by 
tyrannical monarchs, that is no reason for ex- 
cluding them from our estimate. Imagine a theory 
which would exclude good-natufed, genial Horace 
from being ranked amongst civilized men. The 
truth is, not that civilization is stopped, but that it 
takes a different course under a despotic govern* 
ment. At the same time, we are quite ready to 
admit that free institutions, which give scope to all 
the faculties of the human mind, are more favour* 
able than arbitrary government to the advance of 
civilization— particularly in those comforts and arts 
of life which are more diffused through the people. 
Liberty of thought and action is one of the greatest 
promoters of the civilization of these later days. 
But everything human has its disadvantages. Even 
liberty of action may be a check to civilization — as 
in America, that land of paradox, the excessive 
liberty, or rather licence of the millions, tends to 
repress the inflaence of the more refined, and super* 
induces a vulgarity of thought and action, which 
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reacts on the causes of it. There is a tendency to 
this vulgarity in England, from the supposed neces- 
sity of truckling to the opinions of a popular con- 
stituency, which vitiates the taste of puhlic men ; 
but its evil tendency is a good deal counteracted by 
the influence of the educated classes, and the defer- 
ence paid to rank and position. Aristocracy is an 
important element in civilization ; not as contrasted 
with democracy, but as blending with it, and rais* 
ing the tone of the nation's refinement. 

Wealth, competence, and leisure, are of course 
essential to the growth of civilization. In a state 
of society where all are obliged to labour for their 
subsistence, civilization must remain at a very low 
degree. The exemption from manual labour gives 
scope to the human mind to expatiate in intellec- 
tual ground. Science, literature, art, are all ad- 
vanced by the " opportunity of leisure f' which not 
only calls forth the great masters and inventors in 
different departments, but also interests many other 
persons in such pursuits, who promote and encou- 
rage them by their countenance. But this is not 
without its drawbacks. For wealth, and compe- 
tence, and leisure depend on the accumulated la- 
bour of the masses ; which, though necessary for 
civilization, yet, as we have seen, is productive of 
much suffering, by crowding the population together 
in overgrown towns, where they are debarred from 
many enjoyments and advantages — as fresh air, and 
green fields— and thus, in promoting the general 
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wealth and civilizaUoii, are condemned to sacrifice 
much of their own comfort and enjoyment. Whe- 
ther the daily reading of a newspaper, or the oppor- 
tunity of spouting at his cluh, compensates the he- 
grimed artizan for the lack of fresh air, and a 
clean skin, may be a doubtful question. 

From all that has been said, it is evident that 
civilization such as Mr. Buckle applauds is not alto- 
gether that self-evident and unalloyed advantage 
which men of his school imagine ; but, like all things 
human, is liable to serious drawbacks, which have 
to be met and remedied. If civilization does not 
increase the number of the poor, it crowds them to* 
gether in unwholesome contiguity — an evil which 
has not yet been provided against. If liberty of 
thought and action are conducive, as no doubt they 
are, to civilization, they must be tempered l>y loyalty 
and submission to law, or they may overturn the 
very civilization which they have contributed to 
raise. If wealth, and competence, and leisure tend 
to the same advantages, the evils which they inci- 
dentally cause must be met by justice and huma- 
nity, or they may possibly preponderate over the 
good. 

Now, what appears to us to be the problem to 
be solved, is to unite the advantages derivable from 
the different component parts of civilization — not 
to institute a comparison between the civilization 
of the town and country, for the purpose of depre- 
datiDg one or other, but, admitting that both have 
p 
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th^ advantages — to harmoaize together the intel^ 
ligence of the town peculations and the freshness 
and simplidfy of the country pe<cle. The free in- 
tercourse between different localities greatly fiicili-* 
tates this improvementp We have seen a shepherd 
on the Sussex downs, his crook lying beside him, 
his dog sitting at his £eet, his flocks grazing around, 
and himself engaged in what P Beading a news- 
paper I Again, we hare seen, in the very dingiest 
alley of a manufacturing town, a caged lark sitting 
on a little bit of green turf, which was kept fresh 
and watered, but the poor creature looked sadly 
dull and moping, and rarely sang. We suspect it 
is more easy to convey the cirilization of the town 
into the country, than to import the firesh enjoyment 
of the country into the town. The country houses 
of our not>ility and rich gentry are filled, even more 
than their town bouses, witii every object of luxury 
and refinement, and often collect together as dis- 
tinguished a circle. Many a small market town 
has as intelligent a society, as civilized a middle- 
class^ as good a literary or mechanics* institute as 
you will find in the samegrade in our largest towns 
and cities. Nay, if we were to look for a place 
where civilization unites the greatest advantages of 
intellectual and moral progress of all classes, we 
should say it would be most easily found in some 
well-ordered English parish of moderate dimen- 
sions — amidst the pleasant homes and well-ordered 
institutions of our native country. 
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Nothing so well explains one's Tiews as illustrat- 
ing by example. Let us describe our beau-ideal 
of civilization, as far as it seems attainable. Let us 
picture to ourselyes some well-oidered English 
community. It need not be a purely rural district, 
ruled over by some Sir Boger de Goverley, who 
knows every one of his poorest tenants personally, 
And looks after each one's well-doing. Neither, on 
the other hand, will we instance Mr. Price's candle 
manufactory — in which some thousand or fifteen 
hundred work-people not only receive the wages 
which they earn, but also such moral and spiritual 
care as tends greatly to their advantage. But let 
us take an ordinary English parish. Let us sup- 
pose one principal land-owner and his family, ac- 
complished and r^ned as English aristocratical 
families commonly are, and their minds enlarged 
by foreign travel and residence in the metropolis, 
but not too fine to attend to the wants of their 
poorer neighbours. Next, suppose two or three 
villas and their inmates, amongst whom are found 
some of those devoted women who, under the name 
of district visitors, or whatever appellation, are of 
such essential use to the dergyman in his parochial 
ministrations. Next come a few respectable farmers 
and shopkeepers, with their families. And, lastly, 
the labouring population, employed at fair wages, 
each with their cottage and garden, gladly appreci- 
ating the kind offices of their richer neighbours, 
and doing justice to their care and attention. It 
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baa been well said by tbat intelligent correspondent 
of tbe Times — tbe '^ Hertfordshire Incumbent " — 
** There is no other country in Europe where the 
labourer uniyersally eats white bread, and is univer- 
sally shod, universally sleeps on a bed, universally 
varies his clothing with the change of season, and 
universally has the power of educating his children 
at five per cent, of his wages.'* These are solid ad- 
vantages, and not to be overlooked in our estimate 
of civilization. 

But we have yet to mention one important agent 
in the civilization of the people — the parish priest. 
As from the earliest times, and through the darkest 
ages, the Church has been the chief promoter of 
knowledge, keeping alive the almost expiring lamp 
of civilization, in times of universal turbulence 
and rudeness, preserving the knowledge of letters, 
improving agriculture, encouraging whatever of art 
and science existed; so now the parish priest, as 
representative of the Church, is the great agent of 
the civilization of the people, throughout the parishes 
of England. First, undeniably, it is he who is, in 
most parishes, the founder and principal manager 
of the schools. It is he who has got his neighbours to 
subscribe to the foundation of the school — to which 
he has often contributed far more than according to 
the proportion of his means — ^and is not iinfre- 
quently at the chief expense of maintaining it. 
Besides the day-school, the clergy have very gene- 
rally opened night-schools, for the young men and 
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womeu who have xaiBsed their education when 
obildreoy and, but for these night-schools, would 
never learn to read or write« In manj night-schools 
the education of intelligent youths is carried on far 
beyond the mere rudiments of knowledge. Many 
branches of art, and science, and history are very 
generally taught. Singing-cksses are amougst the 
common means of civilization introduced by the 
parochial priest, and have a powerful influence to 
humanize and improve the people. In some dis« 
tricts, the clergy and their friends have formed so- 
cieties for the instruction of these night-schools, by 
means of a series of lectures, which cause great 
interest amongst the intelligent scholars. Then 
comes the landing library of several hundred vo- 
lumes, of which the humbler classes very generally 
avail themselves. In some places reading-rooms 
have been opeued. Clothing clubs assist the poor 
in providing themselves with decent apparel. Even 
more minute particulars might be mentioned, in 
which the general civilization is being gradually 
promoted by the clergy. Any one who enters the 
cottage of a poor man in a neglected district would 
be struck by the wretched taste of the pictures 
which hang upon the walls. Pictures of smugglers 
and robbers«*-Bush and If anning the murderers. 
Two pictures are especial favourites — " Courtship," 
and " Matrimony." In the one, a very polite gen- 
tleman is helping a very smart lady to get over a 
stile ; in the other, the same gentleman has got 
p 2 
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oyer the stile, and is walking away, with his hands 
in his pockets, leaving the smart lady to get over 
as best she can. There is nothing positively wrong 
in these pictures, only they are in the coarsest style 
of caricature. A great change has taken place in 
many a parish in the pictorial embellishments of 
the cottages. You may see good lithographs from 
Overbeck's orBaphaers best pictures, neatly framed, 
occupying the places which before were occupied 
with portraits of robbers and murderers. The eye 
of the poorest cottager is thus gradually accus- 
tomed to forms of beauty, and his understanding 
awakened to higher and holier appreciation. AU 
this is independent of the instruction which the 
clergyman delivers from the pulpit, or in private 
conference, and the improved service, restored 
churches, and general attention to the religion 
of the people: for we must beware of identify- 
ing civilization with religion: religion has for 
its object our eternal interests ; civilization claims 
for its department our temporal well-being, and 
yet is very closely connected with pure mo- 
rality. 

One of the chief modes in which the parish pnest 
improves the condition of all classes of the people^ 
is by bringing the rich into contact with the poor, 
and interesting them in their welfare. Social en- 
tertainments at harvest-time, or other anniversaries, 
are gradually springing up, in which the rich and 
poor are brought together, and so greater intimaqy 
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grows up amongst them, to the great advantage of 
aU<~ 



In this picture of an English parish, we have 
not drawn from imagination only, but haye set 
down what may be seen going on more or less in a 
great many parishes, where the awakened energy 
of the clergy has been brought to bear on the im- 
provement of the people. 

Now, let us set down the drawbacks which, it 
must be admitted, too often exist. And, in contra- 
diction to Mr. Buckle's theory — who imagines that 
civiUzation depends on intellectual, and not on 
moral causes — we would assert that almost all the 
drawbacks to such a picture of civilization as an 
English parish presents arise from moral failures. 

First, — suppose the owner of the property to be 
a worthless spendthrift; or a heartless, careless 
person ; absent generally from his home ; drawing 
all the income he can from his tenants, and yielding 
nothing in return ; letting his farm-houses, or la- 
bourers' cottages tumble into ruin ; allowing whole 
bmilies to be crowded together, so that common 
decency cannot be maintained. In this case the 
poor are too sure to degenerate, both in morals and 
intelligence. Or, again, — suppose him to be a man 
of expensive, dissolute habits, keeping up a large 
establishment of lazy servants, grooms, and others, 
wkose characters he never cares for. Is it not 
efident that the moral delinquencies of that one 
inan may cause a fearful ruin in the civilisation 
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of those who are unhappy enough to live under 
bis influence P 

Or, again: auppose the clergyman, instead of 
devoting himself to his duties, in working for the 
spiritual and temporal good of his pariBhioneiSy to 
he a careless, selfish man, content barely to per- 
form the external duties of bis office, caring nothing 
for the good of his people, and consequently un- 
cared for by them. 

> Or, suppose the villa families, instead of inte« 
resting themselyes in the welfare of their neigh- 
bours, to care for nothing but balls, and dinner- 
parties, and archery meetings — spend all their 
money on selfish finery, and their time in frivolity* 
Or suppose the next grade, the farmer and shop- 
keeper, to be immoral people. The consequence of 
all this will be, that the labouring class will, to a 
certainty, be demoralized. Those two great ene- 
mies to civilization— "drunkenness and improvidence 
— will be rife amongst them. Their earnings, 
ample though they be, will be spent at the beer* 
shop and alehouse; their cott^e^ will be filthy, 
their wives slattornly, their daughters immodest ; 
and the whole parish will be demoralized, and con- 
sequeptly uncivilized. I^ow, all tjbis degradation^ 
we contend, arises from moral c&uses ; and the re* 
medy can be sought for only in moral causes. It 
is of comparatively small consequence what is the 
intellectual calibre of the m(^natos of the piiriahj if 
they are immoral ^nd selfish. The clergyman may 
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be the most learned of incumbents, and the land- 
lord the most scientific of the squirearchy ; but if 
they do not care for the moral condition of the 
people committed to their charge, they are worse 
than useless. It matters nothing what may be the 
intellectual condition of the people ; if they are 
drunken, and improvident, and in other ways im- 
moral, their civilization will be at a very low ebb ; 
you will see none of the well-ordered cottages, trim 
gardens, and other symptoms of rural civilization, 
which are so pleasant to the sight. 

We once had a long chat with a hawker of books, 
whose business was to visit the cottages of the 
poor. We spoke to him of the success of his trade. 
**I find the poor in general very ready to make 
purchases," he said; "that is, in a well-ordered 
parish. The lending library, instead of satisfying 
the wants of the people, only stimulates their desire 
to have books of their own. The only cottages 
where I never find it worth while to call are where 
I see old clothes stuffed into the windows, slat- 
ternly slipshod women, and such like. I always 
know that the wages of the family are consumed 
st the ale-house, and that there is no money to 
spend with me." 

There may be portions of the habitable globe in 
which civilization is farther advanced than in an 
English parish such as we have described ; but it 
has never been our lot to witness the diffusion of 
soch civilization as all classes are competent to at- 
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tain so perfectly as it is in a well-ordered district 
of our own country. And the secret of suck well- 
doing in the social state we conceive to consist in 
the bringing the good influences in which ciniUzation 
mainly consiiU to bear upon a manageable com- 
munity. Hence, in entire opposition to Mr. 
Buckle's theory — ^who regards country sceneiy 
and habits as adverse to civilization, and the con- 
comitants of great towns as essential to it — we do 
not ourselves see how the tremendous evils of our 
crowded cities, which threaten to bring ruin and 
desolation, can be at all remedied, except by break- 
ing them up into districts; in which, after the 
manner of country parishes, the influence of the 
richer and more educated classes may be brought 
to bear upon the now neglected masses. No doubt 
there are palliatives which may be applied ; ragged 
schools, teetotalism, mechanics' institutes, and 
other associations may, to some degree, mitigate 
the appalling evils. But if the congregating such 
enormous multitudes goes on at the present ratio, 
without some effibctive remedy being devised, we 
can see no prospect but the increase of the ragged- 
ness and misery of the masses of the people, and 
the eventual disruption of the social system. 

The time is near at hand when those who have 
the power will be forced to look more doaely into 
these matters. We only trust that it may not bo 
too late. 



'«lMlKli 



CHAPTEB XV. 

lEnfltience of tibt Imagination.— S. 

" The floul that sees Him* or reoeiTeB Bubfimed 
New £acultie8, or leanifl at least t' employ 
More worthily the powers she owned before. 
Disoems in all things what, with stupid gaze 
Of ignorance till then she orerlooked, 
A ray of heayenly light, gilding all forms 
l>arrestrial in the vast and the minute } 
The unambiguouo footsteps of the God, 
Who gires its lustre to an insect's wing, 
And wheels His throne upon the rolling worlds. 
Much conversant with heaven, she often holds 
Wifch those fStiir ministers of light to man 
That fill the skies nightly with silent pomp 
Sweet conference^'' 

COWTSB. 

What we proceed to consider now is the infla- 
ence which the imagination has in the civilization 
of man. Mr. Backle institutes a contrast between 
the imagination and the reason as regards the cha- 
racter of civilization. He admits, indeed, that ^ in 
a complete and well-balanced mind the reason and 
imagination each play their respective parts, and 
are auxiliary to each other. But it is also true," 
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he says, '' that, in a majority of instances, the un- 
derstanding is too weak to curb the imagination, 
and restrain the dangerous licence. The tendency 
of advancing civilization is to remedy this dispro- 
portion, and invest the reasoning powers with that 
authority which, in an early state of society, the 
imagination exclusively possesses. Whether or not 
there is ground for fearing that the reaction will 
eventually proceed too far, and that the reasoning 
faculties will in their turn tyrannize over the ima- 
ginative ones, is a question of the deepest interest ; 
but, in the present condition of our knowledge, an 
insoluble one. At all events, it is certain that no- 
thing like such a state has yet been seen."^ In- 
deed ! We, for our part, are inclined to think that 
a very great reaction, and one which will need all 
the energy of the wise and good to suppress, has 
already taken place. 

Mr. Buckle's theory on the subject is this, — ^that 
the civilization of man depends very much on the 
*^ aspects of nature.". " So far as natural phenomena 
are concerned, it is evident," he says, *' that what- 
ever inspires feelings of terror, or of great wonder, 
and whatever excites in the mind an idea of the 
vague and uncontrollable, has a special tendency to 
inflame the imagination, and bring under its do- 
minion the slower and more deliberate operation of 
the understanding."* "All the great early civili- 
zations were situated within, and immediately ad- 
1 VoL I., p. 109. » P. 109. 
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joining the tropics, where those aspects are most 
sublime and most terrible." Lofty mountains, 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, tempests, hurri- 
canes, pestilences — all these, he says, are in those re- 
gions very frequent. '^ The imagination is aroused, 
and a belief in supernatural interference actively 
encouraged .... There grow up among the people 
those feelings of awe, and of helplessness, on which 
all superstition is based, and without which no su- 
perstition can exist."^ Speaking of the old civili- 
zations, he says : ^* The real mischief was, that there 
were engendered in the mind associations which 
made the imagination predominant over the under- 
standing; which infused into the people a /ee^tn^ 
of reverence instead of a spirit of inquiry ; which 
encouraged a disposition to neglect the investiga- 
tion of natural causes, and ascribe events to the 
operation of supernatural ones."^ This spirit of 
reverence, he thinks, is hurtful to civilization and 
progress. " On the other hand," he says, " where 
the works of nature are small and feeble, man seems 
confident — he seems to rely on his own powers. 
He can, as it were, pass through and exercise au- 
thority in every direction," — " he wakes to a sense 
of his own power — the inquiring and sceptical facul- 
ties of the human understanding are cultivated — all 
opinions are tested by their consonance with hu- 
man reason."^ The countries which Mr. Buckle 
selects as the best illustrations, on the one hand, 
I P. 112. » P. 115. 3 P. 110. 
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of the supef Btition arising from the formidable as- 
pects of nature^ and, on the other, the civilization 
springing from the contrary, are India and Greece. 
But we do not think these illustrations bear out 
his theory* There are few earthquakes, or hurri- 
canes, in India — at least, it is not peculiarly liable 
to them. Most of the inhabitants lire far out of 
sight of the Himalayas, and, to a large proportion, 
those mountains would appear as little more than 
a bank of clouds in the distant horizon. The 
Ganges, though a mighty river, is itjsignificant in 
comparison with the ocean. The scenery of Greece, 
we should say, was more picturesque and sublime 
than the greater part of India. When we consider 
also that in Egypt, where similar superstition anr 
ciently existed, the aspects of nature are far from 
terrible, and the peculiar phenomenon which occurs 
— the inundation of the Nile— is eminently appli- 
cable to beneficial uses, we think that Mr. Buckle 
has not established that marked connection between 
the different aspects of nature and the difference of 
civilization which he in^iftts on. 

Our own theory would be father this-^that all 
the faculties of man, whether imagination or reason, 
were given for his advancement in knowledge and 
civilization ; that reverence, which Mr. Buckle con- 
founds with superstition is, on the contrary, a high 
and noble quality ; that if the imagination some- 
times leads to superstition, on the other hand reason, 
not used aright, leads to other faults even more 
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anUgonistio to the real good of man-^such as scep- 
ticism, the want of reverence, and unbelief. We 
do not admit that the imagination and reason are 
antagonistic to each other*-the one adverse, the 
other conducive to civilization, — but that both, pro- 
perly regulated, concur in the work of advancing 
the true interests of man. 

The aspect of nature, rightly viewed, is well cal- 
culated to call up in the mind of man those high 
and holy feelings of reverence which are so becom- 
ing his position. " When I consider Thy heavens, 
the work of Thy fingers, the moon and stars which 
Thou hast ordained, what is man that Thou art 
mindful of him, and the son of man that Thou 
visitest him ?" Was this beautiful exclamation of 
David a mark of superstition P or was it not a holy 
and humble ejaculation of a highly cultivated mind P 
Surely it must approve itself to the feelings of every 
religious man. The truth is, that awe and rever- 
ence, such as befit a creature when contemplating 
the works of the Creator, are not called forth merely 
by the great and terrible phenomena of nature, nor 
in regions where nature appears in her more severe 
beauty, nor in a superstitious age alone. It is full 
of terror to see the sea lashed into fury by the 
winds and storms ; but it is, perhaps, more condu- 
cive to awe and reverence, at least in many minds, 
to gaze on the calm illimitable expanse of ocean 
stretched out as far as eye can reach. So, though 
no doubt there is much that is fearful and appalling 
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in the hurricane or the earthquake, yet there is 
something even more solemn and religious in the 
scene which David describes. We can picture to 
ourselves the monarch of Israel withdrawing from 
the busy cqurt, and going out to meditate, as he 
was wont to do, in some retired spot under the 
canopy of heaven, gazing with humble admiration 
on the splendour of the night — struck with the 
magnificence of the wide extended firmament, the 
moon walking in her still radiance, the countless 
multitudes of shining stars studding the heavens 
above — and then pondering on the scene which he 
had left, the littleness and sinfulness of man, the 
imperfection and contradiction which he felt within 
his own breast. We can well imagine that it was 
under these circumstances that he gave utterance 
to those beautiful and solemn words. Who has 
not experienced the same religious awe? Who 
would wish to put it from him ? Or, if it be super- 
stition, who would not desire to be superstitious P 
Who can view the glorious works of God's creation 
without, sometimes at least, experiencing the deep* 
est and strongest emotions of gratitude to the Great 
Creator? Who is not ready to exclaim with the 
Psalmist ?— '* O God, wonderful art Thou in all Thy 
works. Thou art worthy to be praised from the rising 
up of the sun to the going down of the same.'* 
When we look at the fair and fertile earth which 
we inhabit — made and arranged, as it would seem, 
expressly for the comfort and enjoyment of man| 
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fitted up BO beautifully with its mantle of light, its 
iilteniatioa of sea and land, each yielding its pro- 
duce to supply our wants — when we think of many 
eontriyanoes which God has devised for our com- 
fort and support ; is it possible that we should not 
think, sometimes, of the goodness of the Giver of 
all things, and bless and praise His glorious name, 
and join in holy worship to our Great Benefactor P 
Again, if the contemplation of the mighty works 
of creation, and the utter feebleness of the human 
creature, be conducive to reverence, surely modem 
science ought to add tenfold to our own reveren- 
tial feelings. When we reflect that this world of 
ours is but one of many which revolve round one 
common sun ; when we consider, what recent dis- 
coveries have placed beyond a doubt, that there 
are thousands of other suns equal, at least in size 
and splendour, to our own, each in all probability 
surrounded by a system of planets like that which 
we inhabit — when we consider the possibility that 
all these spheres may be filled with countless races 
of unknown beings, the mind is scarcely able to 
comprehend the immensity of the ideas which these 
refiections call up. The greater the knowledge of 
theee heavenly bodies which improved science and 
philosophy unfold to us, the more unbounded and 
magnificent appears the glory of the Creator. If 
the shepherd who folds his flock by night, or the 
mariner who guides his bark over the pathless 
deep, feels his soul expand in adoration to his Great 
q2 
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Creator, who made the heavenly orbs, and ordained 
them to be lights to rule the day and night, what 
must be the deep emotion of him who views them 
in the light in which science and religion together 
present them — as so many worlds and systems oc- 
cupying each its allotted place in the regions of 
boundless space. 

The right-minded geologist has no less cause for 
reverence than the astronomer. Mr. Buckle men- 
tions, as a proof of the superstition of the Indians, 
the immense lapse of years which they imagine to 
have taken place since the world began, and the 
longevity of men of ancient times. " Some," he 
says, jocosely, '^ died a little sooner, others a little 
later ; but, in the most flourishing period of an- 
tiquity, if we take all classes together, 100,000 
years was the average. Of one king, whose name 
was Yudhisthur, it is casually mentioned that be 
reigned 27,000 years ; while another, called Alarka, 
reigned 66,000. They were cut off in their prime."! 
£ut these periods are trifling in comparison with 
the lapse of time which the geologists, with great 
probability, assign to the duration of the world* 
Of course, we believe that the geologists have rea- 
son on their side, which the Indians had not. But 
we do not see that it is a question of superstition 
in either case. 

After all, our speculations will naturally turn 
from these sublime objects to those which more in- 
1 P. 133. 
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timatelj concern ourselves, our condition, and the 
space we occupy in creation. '' What is man that 
Thou art mindful of him P" And, in some re- 
spects, man is a more astonishing work of creation 
than any with which we are conversant. '' A little 
lower than the angels," we are far above the un* 
intelligent members of creation. A single soul is 
a more wonderful instance of creative power than 
ten thousand worlds. The sun in its brightness is 
still without life or consciousness, incapable of en* 
jojment, or knowledge, or virtue, or voluntary 
usefulness. A mind is capable of all these powers. 
A mind can know, and love, and glorify its Crea- 
tor and be stamped with His Image, and be joined 
with Chbist, and feel the operation of God's 
Spirit, and yield a willing obedience to God's 
laws, and do good, and bless its fellow minds, and 
be loved and blessed by them, and be an instru- 
ment of advancing endlessly the good of its species. 
Worlds, and suns, and moons, and stars may be 
pronounced good of their kind — that is, as mate- 
rial instruments of God's glory ; but minds alone 
can glorify Him by a free and willing service. 
Man is a spectacle even to angels — the object of 
the strong interest of the heavenly powers, whose 
hopes and fears, whose joys and sorrows, are ex- 
cited when one sinner is rescued from destruction, 
or sinks for ever into the abyss of death. It may 
be, it is difficult, to realize our position — to un- 
derstand why it is that God should so regard such 
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as we are. The work of Bedemption ia the moat 
astomshmg aubject on which the miod oan reat. 
What can we think of it bat bow and adore P 

If, therefore, as Mr. Buckle teachea us, the cha- 
racter of man takes its stamp from the aspects of 
nature ; if, amidst the lofty mountain^ the earth- 
quake, and the tornado, man feels his insignifi- 
cance, and shrinks into himself, and acknowledges 
the power of the Omnipotent, surely that is no un- 
worthy feeling, but just what ought to spring up 
in the mind of the man of science also, when he 
realizes in even the most remote degree the immen- 
sity of space which is filled with countless systems 
of suns and moons, and planets, or when he con- 
templates the innumerable ages in which God has 
been preparing the earth for roan's habitation^ and 
the elaborate care with which He has contrived it 
for man's sustenance and convenience — storing up 
the coal, and the lime, and the iron — devising the 
wondrous machinery of springs and waterooursea, 
and other things necessary for Jtnan's use— and still 
more, when he contemplates man himself, so fear- 
fully and wonderfully mader— distinguished from 
the animal race not only by his external form and 
dignity, but by the gifts of reason and imagina- 
tion, which connect him with the world of spirits ; 
and destined, if he believe in Gon, and obey His 
laws, to live with Him in glory through eternity. 




CHAPTER XVL 

©fte JEmagfnatCon.— 3£5. 

*' Not without witness, just and gracious Lobd, 
Not without witness art Thou left. The seo^ 
The mountains, and the forests preach of Thee. 
Yea, for Thy ceaseless service well accord 
The world Thy temple, and its shrine Thy Word." 

AtTBBET DB YeBS, 

We have more to say on the question of the 
imagination, and its effects on the progress of 
civilization. The question is well put or illustrated 
by the author of "The Conflict of opinion," in the 
following passage on Egypt. "Great things are 
done under the first organization of society. On 
the banks of the Nile, whose periodical overflow 
occasions so singular a fertility, population thickens, 

power grows with numbers, cities are built 

The boldest imagination sets them to their task. 
They raise pyramids, temples, palaces, and fill them 
with curious works of art. These men who if they 
Juid been labouring for themselves would have been 
impelled each by his own petty wants^ have become 
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the servants of the great magician^ the imaginative 
faculty ofman.^' 

We agree with the writer that if men were con- 
tent to labour onjy for the supply of their own 
petty wants, civilization would make but small 
progress, and that the imaginative faculty of man 
has played a great part in human civilization. It 
may be conceded that civilization from whatever 
source it took its origin, has advanced with the de- 
sire to supply the natural wants of men. The 
want of food, or clothing, or shelter, no doubt stim- 
ulated industry, and led to invention ; the desire of 
better food, better clothing, and better houses 
would promote those arts which are necessary for 
improving the pomforts of the people ; and so civili- 
zation, in as far as it is connected with the supply 
of persoiiial wants and the improvement of personftl 
comfort, would be continually advanced as we hav^ 
9een. But " mau does not live by bread alone." 
His spirit craves for many gratifications uncon^ 
Dected with mere personal wants. He has within 
him a power of imagination which wanders over 
the universe, and feels sympathy with the world of 
spirits. It is not only the objects which are seea 
around him that excite his interest and rous^ bia 
energies, but the imagination wanders to unseen 
worlds, and calls up feelings of a higher and nobler 
nature than those connected with the lower world, 
opens to him a field of speculation indepoDdent of 
mere creature comforts, a^d stimulates longinga 
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and desires for other gratifications than those of 
mere sense. 

Imagination enters largely into literature. What 
woald ancient or moderti dfilization be without 
poetry and fiction, without mnsid and (tainting P 
Take away these from the world, and civilization 
would sink to a very mean affair, if it were con- 
nected only with creature comforts and luxuries. 

It enters tlso very largely into science. Even 
Mr. Buckle admits this. '' To my apprehension no 
poet, except Dante and Shakspeare, ever had an 
imagination more soaring and more audacious than 
that possessed by Sir Isaac Newton."^ The greatest 
discoveries of science have sprung from the imagi- 
nation of genius soaring aloft through untried 
regions^ untrodden by the foot of man, or penetrat- 
ing where others have found the passage closed i 
guessing first at some great principle, and then 
diligently comparing fact with fact, going through 
a lengthened and accurate process of induction, 
whereby the disdovery is verified : rejecting it as 
cfaixnerical if not established by induction; pro- 
pounding it for acceptance only when it has been 
proved beyond a doubt. Many of the modern 
geologists have great imaginative power, though 
some do not confine it within due limits. The 
application of science to modem invention — the 
photography the electric telegraph, require a power- 
ful imagination. • 

^ Buokld on CSrilization, y. i. p. 113. 
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But undoubtedly it is religiou which has called 
up the greatest efforts of the imagination. It is 
not necessary to enter into the question whether 
the knowledge of Goi) and of the first principles 
of religion were communicated by revelation, or 
derived from the unassisted imagination of man. 
Our own theory would be that the greater part of 
human knowledge and belief on such subjects was 
derived from Frim»val tradition. Be this as it^ 
may, we have the undoubted fact that all the 
nations of antiquity which were raised above the 
condition of savages adopted some religious wor- 
ship, and that worship furnished the chief field 
for the exercise of their imagination, and that the 
imagination so exercised was a primary agent ia 
the progress of civilization* The mind of man im- 
pressed with the belief in the spiritual world, 
recognizing the existence within itself of an in-> 
corporeal spirit which, though inhabiting the body, 
is free from its shackles, and can roam through the 
universe, dwell in the past and future as in the 
present. Viewing the material world as the work 
and manifestation of the great Spirit, naturally or 
by tradition it betook itself to worship the Unseen, 
formed wild and wonderful theories and fictions, and 
raised temples in which to adore the great Spirit. 
According to the degree of their intellect or civili- 
zation would different nations construct their wor- 
ship. Imaginatioi^ would blend itself with their 
hereditary notions, and construct a religion more or 
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less exalted or debased according to the condition 
of the people who formed it. 

There is in all religion a certain element of good 
which is more philosophical than scepticism ; that 
is, the recognition of a Oon who rules the universe ; 
the belief that He is, and that He is the Sewarder 
of those who diligently seek Him. This first prin- 
ciple, itself most excellent, must needs warm the 
feelings, and fill the imagination. Unfortunately 
the ancient nations marred the simplicity of an uni- 
yersal faith by accretions of their own inyention. 
Not only did their imagination suggest to them 
ideas of the great, and pure, and wonderful ; but it 
became mixed up with foul thoughts of human sin, 
and wilfulness, and cruelty. When they might 
haye known ** the eternal power and Godhead" of 
the Omnipotent, from the mighty and merciful 
works which they beheld, '' professing themselyes 
to be wise they became fools, and changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God into an image made 
like onto corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things .... and changed 
the truth of Gon into a lie, and. worshipped and 
seryed the creature more than the Creator, Who is 
blessed for eyer."^ 

It is a strange chapter in the history of mankind, 
the proneness to idolatry which has so extensively 
preyailed amongst nations both ciyilized and unci- 
vilized. Those who have no temptation to this 
1 Bom. i. 20. 
B 
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error, whose temptation lies rather on the aide of 
scepticism and irreligion, can hardly conceive how 
people can be so senseless (as they suppose) as to 
saj prayers to stocks and stones, the likeness of 
any beast, or winged fowl, or fish, or any other 
creature ; or worship the sun, the moon, the stars, 
and the host of heaven. It seems so contrary to 
all reason and intelligence, a mere epidemic folly or 
extravagance of barbarian ages, a thing which could 
scarcely happen in civilised times. 

But we shall find, on looking into the matter, 
that it is not simple ignorance alone that has 
caused men to worship idols ; for it has often hap« 
pened that those who have been better informed 
have fallen into this folly. The ancient Jews, to 
whom the Unity of the G-odhead had been expressly 
revealed, were continually falling into the idolatrous 
worship of the nations around them, sometimes 
worshipping other G-ods than Jshoyah, in opposi- 
tion to the First Commandment; sometimes in 
disobedience to the Second Commandment, making 
emblems or representations of Him in the shape of 
molten or graven images. 

What was the cause of this strange proceeding 
in those to whom the Great Eternal Spirit had 
been revealed P 

It arose from two causes; the first, the very 
same cause which induces men in the present day 
to neglect the worship of the true God, and make 
idols of the world or any object of their own choice 
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—simply the desire to gratify their own lusts, and 
passions, and inclinations, and rid themselves of 
strict obedience to God's laws. The law of God 
requires purity and holiness ; the worship of Baal, 
or Moloch, or Ashtoreth, was compatible with all 
sorts of abominations and evil practices, therefore 
it was that the ancient Israelites, when under the 
iDfluence of \heir corrupt passions, in times of 
licence, and freedom from restraint, deserted the 
worship of Jehotah and joined themselves to the 
idolaters. They might no doubt have freed them-^ 
selves from their religious duties and obligations, 
as men do now by mere unbelief and scepticism ; 
but that was a method which probably did not 
enter into their heads, and they attained the same 
object of having their own way, by adopting the 
idolatrous practices which were prevalent in the 
age in which they lived. So that in point of fact 
there is nqt much to choose between the idolatrous 
Jew and the modem sceptic. If a man deserts the 
worship of God, it comes to much the same thing 
whether he does it one way or the other. 

The other cause of idolatry was weakness of 
faith. Instead of worshipping God as a Spirit, 
they craved after some visible object to assist their 
faith, as they supposed— something they could see, 
and touch, and handle ; and therefore made idols 
of wood and stone, silver and gold. All the ancient 
luitions were, more or less, prone to this false wor- 
ship. It was not only the debased and ignorant. 
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nations, such as are now idolaters, in the uncivi- 
lized regions of the world; but men who "pro- 
fessed themselves wise/' and were wise in their 
generation — the skilful Egyptians, the founders of 
art and civilization; the refined and intellectual 
Greeks, the politic and strong-minded Bomans — 
the most illustrious names of ancient history — men 
who have influenced the destinies of the human 
race — men whose works even now form the staple 
of the education of our youth, whose language 
(which is the highest test of genius) far excelled 
our own in beauty and elegance of structure ; whose 
poetry, history, and oratory still form the best mo- 
dels for our imitation — these men were idolaters. 
They knew not the great eternal God, but wor- 
shipped gods of their own invention, the work of 
their own hands. 

Nothing is too gross, nothing too refined, to be 
made an object of adoration. The modem Hindoos, 
like their fathers before them, fall down and wor^ 
ship the most grotesque and hideous images, which 
can be compared to nothing, in heaven above, or in 
the earth beneath, or in the water under the earth ; 
their imagination runs riot in strange fictions of 
the wildest import. The ancient Egyptians wor- 
shipped the most ordinary and even offensive crea- 
tures, as cows, crocodiles, serpents, ichneumons. 
The Israelites made a calf of gold to represent the 
power of God. The ancient Magi adored the sun, 
and moon, and stars. The refined Greeks, endowed 
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with equal, perhaps greater imagination, framed to 
themselYea a very different ayatem, baaed oa the 
beautiful rather than the terrible. Beiides their 
traditionary goda, they peopled every atream, and 
mountain, and forest glade with aerial fancies, the 
Dryada and Hamadryads, the sea and mountain 
nympha, and wove a beautiful system of supersti- 
tion no less erroneous and fanciful than the gross 
and carnal notion of the most senseless idolater. 
They deified the attributes of the Godhead, and 
worshipped Wisdom, Power, Beauty, and Eloquence, 
clothing them in forms which might satisfy the eye 
of the most delicate taste, and enchant the most 
vdGuied imagination. At Ephesus idolatry took the 
form of the worship of the great goddess Diana, 
and of a certain image which they supposed to have* 
fallen down from Jupiter. There was something 
perhaps captivating and romantic in worshipping 
the goddess of purity and chastity. Then, again, 
the departed heroes, and bene&etors and instruct- 
ors of the human race, whose namea are deservedly 
had in honour and remembrance, have too often 
been made the objects of idolatrous worship. Thus 
it is that Satan dresses up his idols, sometimes in 
the hideous shape of Juggernaut or Vishnu ; some- 
times in the exquisite form of the Medicffian Venus. 
He appeals to the terror and superstition of some, 
to the sense of beauty in others. Sometimes he 
addresses himself to the corrupt passions and de- 
sires of the human heart ; sometimes to its nobler 
B 2 
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feelings and faculties; sometimes to its innate 
craTings affcer more sensible communication with 
Odd. As idolatry in its lowest form adapts itself 
to the lowest tastes and propensities of man in bis 
most degraded state, so when it assumes a higher 
character, there is nothing in it that is contrary to 
the highest human refinement, or the greatest in- 
tellectual attainment. It can deify the highest 
abstraction of philosophy, as well as the basest 
passions of the human heart. But inasmuch as in 
every shape it leads men away from the One Trae 
God, it debases the soul, and leaves it open to the 
corrupting influences of this lower world. 

And so extremes meet. Superstition and scep- 
ticism equally lead the heart of man away from 
that rational worship which is due from the crea- 
ture to the Creator. Which is worst, who shall 
decide P Perhaps there will be but little difference 
in another world between the grossest idolater and 
the most refined sceptic. A man may be saved 
who believes too much, but not who believes too 
little. Excess of imagination is a less evil than 
want of faith. 




CHAPTEE XVII, 

€Uhtt JPRtn not aUnatts foCse ones. 

'* Knowledge and Wisdom, fiu* from being one^ 
Hare often no connection. .... 
Knowledge is proud that it has learned so much j 
Wisdom is humble that it knows no more.** 

COWFEB. 

What an immense number of clever men there 
are in this nineteenth century, partly in conse- 
quence of the eager competition for subsistence or 
wealth; partly of the leisure afforded by ample 
means — for the Englishman is too energetic to 
waste his leisure in idleness. What a number of 
elerer writers, clever speakers, clever preachers, 
dever men in every department of art, science, 
and philosophy, clever essay writers, clever re- 
viewers. What a number of clever men are em- 
ployed in the public press, from the Penny Maga- 
zine up to the Times, Look at the leading articles 
in the Times^ what a fund of information, what a 
power of advocating any cause, what surprising no- 
velty of illustration. One never knows what the 
first part of the article is driving at; but how 
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cleverly it is brougbt round to illastrate the point 
in question. The Saturday Review finds out blun- 
ders even in the Timet ; undertakes to prove that 
the Times knows nothing of history, philosophy, or 
even grammar. How. wonderfully clever then must 
be the writers in the Saturday Review. No, that 
does not absolutely follow. A reviewer may show 
up the faults of a composition without being ne- 
cessarily able to write better or even so well him- 
self. However the Saturday Review is very clever 
too, there is no doubt of that, though it may 
sometimes be caught tripping, as the Cambridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy has shown pretty 
clearly. The Saturday Review is a contrivance for 
giving us first-rate leading articles, and nothing 
else. To be sure one is sometimes weary with the 
forced liveliness of these clever articles, both in the 
Timee and Saturday Review^ and it is refreshing to 
take up some sober sensible book or paper which 
indiscriminating people might call dull: just as 
after whirling along in a railway train, it is plea* 
sant to creep along through quiet lanes, and up the 
breezy hill-side at five miles an hour in some onem 
horse vehicle. 

But with all this cleverness is there much wi»* 
dom P That is another question. Clevemess ia 
one thing, wisdom another. The men of the nin^* 
teenth century are unquestionably clever ; but are 
they wise ? We have often thought that the word 
translated « wisely," in the panble of the unjust 
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steward, ought to haye been rendered " cleverly." 
It is the cleverness of the man that we are taught 
to admire, the promptitude with which he pro- 
vided for reverse of fortune, the adroitness with 
which he met his difficulties. He was a clever 
rogue, ** too clever by half." One onlj wishes that 
so much cleverness had been employed in a better 
cause. 

Now the principal difference between cleverness 
and wisdom consists in this. The clever man is 
he who is skilful in using the best means to accom- 
plish his object, whatever that object may be: 
the wise man is he who uses the best means to 
accomplish the best end. If a man is ever so 
clever and dexterous in accomplishing his object, 
but the object which he aims at is bad or worth- 
less, he cannot be called a wise man ; he is labour- 
ing for that which is not bread, and toiling for that 
which satisfieth not. There is no more pitiable 
object than the clever rogue succeeding to his 
heart's content — in what ? In some mischievous 
project, which will ruin himself or others. Ho- 
garth, in one of his pictures, represents a man sit- 
ting on a beam, and sawing away with all his 
might, exulting in the success of his work, un- 
conscious that its completion will be his own 
destruction. 

This unlucky cleverness is specially active in 
writers of the present day. Take a clever article 
or review, which tears in pieces some grave argu- 
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menty heaps ridicule on the author, and probably 
carries its thoughtless reader with it. But after 
all the author criticised may be by far the wiser of 
the two. A clever man will write with equal 
effect on either side. Perhaps he will exert the 
greatest cleverness in making the worse appear 
the better cause. But surely he is but a fool after 
all, if the cause which he so cleverly advocates is 
the cause of error. 

We suspect that while clever men are plentiful 
as blackberries, wise men are few in their genera- 
tion. Take for instance the writers of Essays 
and Beviews. We have never heard them spoken 
of as wise men ; but many think them clever. 
They themselves assert that the cleverness of the 
age is with them, which however we take leave to 
doubt. Let us consider their claim to the praise 
of cleverness. What is the object which they 
have in view ? What are the means which they 
have taken to accomplish their object ? If their 
object was to make a stir in the world and gain 
notoriety, and to get their opinions talked of, they 
have succeeded to their hearts' content. But they 
might have obtained notoriety by some less mis- 
chievous course than that which they have adopted. 
The same ability* exerted in a good cause might 
have won them equal notoriety. If again their 
object was to unsettle the minds of the present 
generation, to throw doubt on all that is held 
sacred, to make men uncertain as to the truth of 
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Sevelation, whether there is a God and Eatheb 
Who made and sastains us, a Satioub Who hath 
redeemed us, a Beaurrection from the dead; if 
this was their object, they have pursued it cleverly, 
if not successfully. The function of the orator, 
according to Aristotle, is not to persuade, because 
his hearers may be so obtuse as to defy persua- 
sion, but to use such arguments, and bring them 
forward in such a manner as shall be most likely to 
persuade. So fishing is the trying to catch fish, 
giving the fish every chance of being caught, but 
not necessarily the catching them, if they will not 
bite. So we admit that the Essayists have used 
such arguments as were most likely to cast doubt 
on the truths of Eevelation, and if they do not suc- 
ceed it is not their fault, but the result of the firm 
religious principle which still exists in the Church 
and nation, and is proof against the sophistry of 
these writers. We sincerely hope and believe that 
the result of the ""free handling" of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and of the Articles of our Faith, in the 
Essays and Beyiews, will only be to make the pre- 
sent generation cleave to them more firmly than 
before. Therefore perhaps we ought not to accord 
to the Essayists the praise even of cleverness. 
They have overshot their mark, miscalculated the 
times ; and though they may cause sad doubt and 
perplexity to individuals, yet the Church at large 
will only be drawn together more closely in the 
bonds of a common Faith. 
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There is another difference ta be noted betwe^i 
devemeBS and wisdom. In order to have a good 
claim to wisdom, men must act from sound prin- 
ciples ; their work must be based on a sure foun- 
dation. The old astronomers were very clever 
men though thej had no telescopes, and believed 
the earth to be a flat plain. Considering these 
slight drawbacks thej made great discoveries. They 
knew the motion, that is the apparent motion of 
the planets, and could calculate eclipses, and divide 
the heavens very accurately into various compart- 
ments. But still the true principle was wanting, 
and that was discovered by Copernicus. Thence- 
forth, with the sun for their centre, all the various 
motions of the earth and stars were developed in 
due course. Soon Newton discovered the laws of 
gravitation, and all was reduced to comparative 
order. 

It is the same in human circumstances. Odd is 
the centre of the vast universe moving and direct* 
ing all things. To construct a theory of civiliza- 
tion, or to write a history, or a system of ethica or 
philosophy, and ignore the moving power of Qod, 
would be like going back to the Ptolemaic systeni 
in astronomy, and supposing the earth to be the 
centre of the universe. ]S^o doubt many clever 
guesses about human affairs might be made by 
persons holding such a theory. But their notions 
must be vague and erratic, their system dry and 
barren. The moral world would be like one enor- 
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nous flat. Philosophers who held this principle 
might no doubt calculate and trace a good many 
operations of the human mind, as the old astrono- 
mers traced the course of the planets on their imper- 
fect hypotheses. They might trace the progress of 
ei?ilization — how science grew up, and art. They 
might imagine man to have been gradually formed 
from apes and monkeys, and show how he advanced 
from the mud cabin to the castle or palace, from 
the skins of beasts to silks and cottons. They 
could form their statistics, count the number of 
murders and suicides, and empirically suppose that 
there was some law of nature by which these 
things are guided, though they knew not what : 
shrewd guesses too they might make as to the course 
of human events. But without Goi)*s Providence 
at the helm all would be misty and uncertain. 
God's Providence is the centre and moving powec 
of all human affairs. What a tangled and perplex- 
ing scene is the world, if we eliminate from it the 
great central power of God's Providence which 
rules and directs all. 

It is an old joke of the schools, that a youug un- 
dergraduate under examination was so intolerably 
dull, that the examining master, in a pet, asked 
him, " Can you tell me, sir, whether the sun moves 
round the earth, or the earth round the sunP'* 
After a good deal of consideration, the young man 
answered, "Sometimes one, and sometimes the 
other r* This is the position of these clever writers 

B 
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of Essays and Be?iewB« Thej do not absolutely 
deny the Providence of God, or a Bevelation ; but 
they suggest doubts, propound contrary principles. 
They will not actually dispute the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, but suggest that Milton and New- 
ton were equally inspired with the Apostles. Thej 
will not deny the truths of Christianity, but sug* 
gest that Buddhism and Paganism also had ^eir 
office in training the human mind. In one page 
they speak, or seem to speak, of a personal Gos 
ruling the world, at another of some blind fate or 
destiny; '^sometimes one, sometimes the other." 
Such yagueness of principle is fatal to all claim 
to real wisdom. The first question which a writer 
on moral philosophy, or any subject connected with 
it, should put to himself, is. Have men souls to be 
saved? Is the Bible true? Bid Ghbist die to 
save mankind ? These are subjects of unspeakably 
greater importance than any question about civiliza- 
tion, or science. If a man has not made up hia 
mind on these most momentous of all truths, his 
wisest course will surely be to abstain from touch- 
ing on subjects connected with religion, and infusing 
doubts into the minds of others, which he may live 
most bitterly to repent. 

There is another great difference between wise 
men and clever men — the power of accurate induc- 
tion. It has been well said, that great discoverers 
in science must have a strong power of imagina- 
tioQ. Yes, but they must also have a power of re- 
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Bbaining their imagination within due limits. We 
are going to pay Mr. Darwin aboat as great a com- 
pliment as he could desire, by comparing him to 
Sir Isaac Newton ; though the result of our com- 
parison will be to show one to have been a wise 
man, the other only a clever man. Whether the 
story of Newton discovering the law of gravitation 
from seeing an apple drop from a tree be true, we 
know not, but it is certain that the principle must ' 
have, somehow or other, entered into his mind, 
and dwelt there, and been turned over and over, 
and viewed in every light, until it came forth from 
his brain in the splendid theory of gravitation. 
Mr. Darwin in like manner has evidently let his 
mind ponder on the laws of nature* with great in- 
tensity, until they have developed themselves in 
what, for want of a better name, we must call the 
" mushroom theory ;" that is, the theory that all 
the animal and vegetable races have been evolved 
from some ** one primordial organism." 

Now, whence the difference between these two 
minds ? We concede to Mr. Darwin the praise of 
extensive research, great observation, and consider^ 
able acuteness. How, then, has it happened that 
his cogitations have developed themselves in a 
theory which all our leading philosophers pronounce 
to be extravagant. The cause will be apparent 
fgom the following comparison, which the bio- 
grapher of Newton draws between that great phi- 
losopher and Descartes. Speaking of the latter. 
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he says, '' His philosophy was indeed the creatum 
of a fine imagination, gaily dressed in a tempting 
metaphorical style. He had given her likewise 
some of Nature's true features, and painted the 
rest to a seeming of Nature's likeness, with a 
smiling countenance. ... On the other hand, Mr. 
Newton had, with an unparalleled penetration, 
pursued Nature up to her most secret abodes. . . . 
Tlie doctrine of motion . . . was begun by Des- 
cartes; but, taking up with gross experiments 
without examination, he derived his conclusions 
too hastily. Mr. Newton saw the mistake, and. at 
the same time how extremely difficult it would be 
to avoid it ; but he had the resolution to make the 
attempt, and he alone had the strength to complete 
the execution. To this end, by experiments made 
with the most accurate exactness, and observed 
with the nicest circumspection and sagacity, he 
first discovers what are the real phenomena of mo- 
tion, arising from the natural powers of gravity, 
elasticity, and the resistance of fiuids, and the like ; 
when he rises, by the help of his own sublime geo- 
metry, to investigate the true forces of these powers 
of Nature, and then from those forces demonstrate 
ing the other phenomena. ... So he deduces the 
motions of the planets, the comets, the moon, the 
sea." In a word, Newton, having first imagined 
his grand principle, patiently works it out with 
minute induction, proving each step as he goes 
along. To use his own words, " I keep the subjecfc 
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onnstantlj before me, and wait till the first dawn* 
ingB open slowly, by little and little, into a full 
and clear light.'* Darwin, fancying that he has 
grasped a grand idea, brings forward all his inge- 
nuity to pro?e a foregone conclusion, without 
earing to make good his intermediate steps ; and 
while Newton developes his splendid theory of 
gravitation, Darwin invents nothing but the ** mush- 
room theory." It is remarkable that Darwin ad* 
mits the imperfection of his theory, which, if true, 
wonld be subversive of the Bible, and yet he dares 
propound it ; and by the earnestness and cleverness 
with which he writes has led many to receive a 
theory which even its author does not profess to 
have proved. How widely different is this from 
the mode of proceeding adopted by the true philo- 
sopher, who thoroughly sifts every possible con- 
tingency before venturing to propound his dis- 
covery. 

The same temper of mind which thus in physical 
adenee mars the usefnlness even of a clever man, 
may be observed in moral philosophy, in the shape 
of hasty generalization, contempt of the opinions of 
others, and depreciation of opposing views. Though 
not committing ourselves to a general eulogy of the 
Kmes, yet in this one particular we think it has done 
good service, and advanced the cause of civilization. 
You will seldom read in the Times a thorough- 
going article on one side. Even when they attack 
strongly and criticise most severely, they 
s2 
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commonly give due credit to apposing views. It 
can seldom be said that thej have either ignored or 
suppressed the arguments on the opposite side* 
When blaming a person most bitterly, there is 
generally some tone of relenting candour* The 
Times adopts the maxim of treating an enemy as if 
he may possibly become a friend, and praising a 
friend with some degree of reserve, for fear he 
should become an enemy. We are reminded of 
the man who knelt before the statue of S. Peter at 
Bome, which is said to have been once the statue 
of Jupiter, and prayed, " O good Jupiter, if your 
turn ever comes round again, remember me 1" So 
the Times always provides for the possibility of 
having to chop round, and take just opposite views 
from those which it is now advocating. Now what 
is done in policy may also be done in candour and 
fairness, and the result is that, since the great 
breaking up of parties consequent on the passing 
of the Beform Bill, there has been less of acrimony 
amongst public men, and more disposition to make 
due allowance for the character and views of those 
opposed to them. There is a true charity whicli 
teaches men in the present day not to ignore each 
other's good qualities. Conservatives and Badi- 
cals, Protestants and Catholics, do not hesitate to 
acknowledge that their opponents may have at least 
the credit of sincerity,, and may not be either 
knaves or fools* 

But there are some modem writers who are be> 
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hiBdhand in this nineteenth-century candour, who 
take up a subject, and follow it up, as if there 
could not be an opinion on the contrary side. Mr. 
BucklCy the professed expounder of modem civiliza- 
tion, is behind the age in this important branch of 
civilization. With all his learning and research, 
he has not the tact to see, or the candour to admit, 
what may be said on the contrary side ; and con- 
sequently the book, though a clever one, is not a 
wise one. He has set out with the theory that 
civilization is due to the progress of the human in- 
tellect, and has passed over or set aside all the 
evidences of the importance of morality and reli- 
gion, most curiously ignoring their efficacy. He 
assumes that his view must be right, and brings 
forward all his learning and ingenuity to elucidate 
it, without seeming to advert to the arguments 
which may be used against him. This, we say, is 
a retrograde movement. The intellect of England 
has got beyond this step. True philosophy con- 
sists in careful examination and sifting of diffi- 
culties, rather than in riding one's hobby through 
thick and thin, and arguing only for vicj^ry. It is 
the peculiar tone of the English mind in the last 
half of the nineteenth century, upon which we have 
now entered, to be able to see both sides of ques- 
tions. People do not take for granted that those 
who differ from them must be either ignorant or 
interested persons. "We have had enough of hob- 
biea ridden to death, and theories carried out to 
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impracticable lengths. The English mind of the 
present age has adopted a more reasonable mode of 
thought, and made an advance in civilization which 
Mr. Buckle does not recognize, or certainly does 
not adopt. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Truth . . . Ib not yet at her extremest need. 
To him who seeks her pure in heart and deed 
Her pledges and her proofs are everywhere. 
Whate'er we see or hear ; whate*er doth lie 
Bound UB in Nature ; all that human thought 
In science or in art, hath found or wrought, 
Stand forth as notes on Truth's eternal Book. 
What need we more ? A Commentary P Look 
Through all the mighty roll of History." 

AUBBSY DE YeBE. 

Neologua, I am very glad that you take so liberal 
a view of things in general ; and I quite agree with 
you in thinking that all men have a right to their 
own opinions, and theA they ought in their turn to 
respect the opinion of others. 

Sophron, That is not exactly what I said. My 
view rather is that persons ought certainly to be 
charitable to those who differ from them, but at the 
same time that they ought also carefully to weigh 
the truth of such matters as are within the cogni- 
zance of their judgment — which some things are 
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not. And having weighed the truths of snch mat- 
ters, they are responsible for coming to a right 
eonclasion upon them. Do 70U not agree with 
me in that ? 

Neoioffua. Certainly. Eeason is given us for the 
investigation of truth, and if we do not employ it 
rightly we must bear the blame. 

Sophron. We were considering the case of clever 
men not being always wise ones. I think it pos* 
sible for people to be, if one qualifies it rightly, too 
clever, too acute. There are some instruments so per- 
fect as to defeat their own object. The famous Nor- 
wegian Smith Velant, or Wayland Smith, we are told, 
made carving-knives so sharp as to cut not only 
through the meat, bone and all, but the platter and 
table as well. A telescope has lately been con- 
structed of such extraordinary power as to magnify 
the slightest vapour or even undulation of the air, 
and so be of very little use. So with the human 
intellect. Beason is given us to discern between 
good and evil, truth and error, sound and unsound 
argument. But there are some intellects so acute, 
and able to discern the argument on both sides of 
a question with such excessive clearness, as to be 
incompetent to decide between them. We have 
among our chief men in Church and State some of 
this description who can never make up their minde 
to act with vigour and decision. Men of powerful 
mind are those who can grasp both sides of a ques* 
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iiion, and can throw themBelveB, heart and soul, into 
that scale in which they belieye truth and justice 
to be found ; and yet withal have the charity to ab- 
stain from enmity and ill-will against opponents, 
Candour to appreciate their motives while rejecting 
their arguments, and vigour to oppose their false 
conclusions, while admiring their sincerity. But 
the men of whom I have been speaking are so ham- 
pered with arguments pro and eon, that they are 
unable to take a decided course ; their yery acute- 
ness rendering their opinion, and still more their 
conduct, of little value. Not that the want of deci- 
sion arises always from acuteness of intellect, or the 
being able to discern only too strongly both sides 
of a case ; but perhaps more frequently from dul- 
ness and haziness of mind, which prevents them 
from discerning either. And this haziness is often 
linked with a spurious liberality, which is akin to 
Inkewarmness and want of firm faith in any thing. 
Some, though professedly members of the Church, 
yet make so much allowance for the arguments of 
Dissenters, that it is difficult to believe that they 
do not give them the preference. Others there are 
who discern, or fancy they discern, the difficulties 
entertained by sceptics so forcibly that they give 
them greater credit than if they were believers. 
Whatever infidel or heretical opinions a man may 
avow, they fancy that they see " some great truth 
underlying them.*' Doubt they consider to be a 
proof of faith. 
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Neoloffua. Yes, I hare heard it said 

" There lires more truth in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half your creeds." 

Sophron, Surely jou must see the fallacy in- 
yolved in this quotation. 

NeologuB. No ; it appears to me to contain much 
truth. 

Sophron, Yes, it contains truth — but is not truth, 
at least not the whole truth. It is perfectly true 
that there may be, and no doubt are, eome honest 
men who have entertained doubts, and there have 
been some men who have professed to belieye the 
creeds without really believing them. But this is 
not to be taken as a general proposition. It is sim- 
ply an exceptional case. The general rule is that 
they who do not believe are unbelievers, and they 
who do are believers; simply m terminorum. If 
you hear a man expressing doubts, it is charitable 
to believe he may be an honest man who is en- 
deavouring to satisfy his conscience, but if you hear 
a man avowing his belief in the Bible or the Creeds, 
it would be very uncharitable to say, as the quota- 
tion implies, that the chances were he was a hypo- 
crite. Do you not see what I mean P 

Neoloffus, Yes, certainly ; in what you say of the 
uncharitableness of thinking people hypocrites — 
which is implied in the quotation. 

Sophron. Well, now, let us consider the other 
proposition of " faith living in honest doubts." A, 
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man expresses doubts, avows himself peifaaps a 
sceptic. It is possible he may be an honest man — 
and on the other hand it is possible he may be dis- 
honest. How are we to judge P for we cannot help 
sometimes forming a judgment. We must look to 
his antecedents or his present conduct. Suppose 
a clergyman receiying the emoluments of a good 
living were to tell yon he did not believe a word of 
the Bible or of the Greeds, should you think him 
to be an honest man ? 

Neologua, Certainly not. 

Sophron. Suppose another, though he professed 
to believe the Bible, yet avowed that he did not be- 
lieve more than half of it — did not believe the Mira- 
cles for instance ; but still read to the people, Sun- 
day after Sunday, the account contained in the 
Gospels, of the stupendous miracles wrought by our 
LoBB. Would that man be honest P 

Neologua, No. 

Sophron, Suppose another celebrated Holy Com- 
munion continually, but did not believe that Jesus 
Chbist had made on the Cross *' a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for 
the sins of the whole world ;" would that man give 
primd facie evidence of his honesty ? 

Neologus. I think not. 

Sophron. Suppose another holding a living, which 
no man can do without having declared *^ that he 
aUoweth the Book of Articles,'* and that " he ac- 
kaowledgeth the same to be agreeable to the Word 

T 
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of God," yefc using the following language, — " We 
'allow' many things which we do not think wise 
or practically useful ; as the less of two evils, or 
an evil which cannot be remedied, or of. which the 

remedy is not attainable Many acquiesce 

in, submit to, * allow' a law as it operates upon 
themselres, which they would be horror-struck to 
haye enacted." Do you think that such state* 
ments are symptomatic of '^ honest doubt ?" 

Neologu9, Well, but may not a man's douht be 
honest though his conduct is not P 

Sophron, No. *' Honest doubt" can proceed only 
from great scrupulousness and conscientiousness of 
character, which would also appear in the conduct. 
How are we to judge of the interior of a man's 
mind but by his conduct ? Suppose another per* 
son to haye constructed a theory with much elo* 
quence and research, and to propound it for accept- 
ance, though it is directly opposed to the Bible, 
and yet acknowledge at the same time that many 
steps were wanting in his argument, would that 
argue an honest mind or right conduct ? I think 
not. Yet these are the persons whom some take 
upon tbemselyes to defend, with such excuses as 
that " doubt is an agony of human nature in its no- 
blest, most typical embodiment," and ** that doubt 
is full of faith;" in fact, that ^< honest doubt is 
impossible without faith," and many more such 
paradoxes ; using their intellect, as it seems to me, 
like a man fencing with a sharp sword in the dark. 
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Neoloffus, Do jon then think that penoni who 
doubt, tinder the circumstanoes which jou haye 
described, are dishonest P 

Saphron. That is not the term I should apply to 
them. It is not dishonesty which causes them to 
act so inconsistently, but rather want of earnest- 
ness or due consideration, or want of humility, 
pride of intellect, or in some friyolity, or a vain 
lore of originality. 

Neologus, But still I must say that I think there 
may be cases of honest doubt. 

Saphron, Unquestionably. The case of S. Tho- 
mas may be admitted to be one of honest doubt-— 
but observe that his doubt was speedily removed. 
His case will furnish us with a useful illustration. 
What must strike us with the greatest admiration 
in that remarkable narrative, is the great mercy 
and loving-kindness of Oon in stooping like a 
loving Pathxb to meet and remedy the infirmities 
of His children. And we may, I think, take it 
as an example of His general way of proceeding, 
and feel sure that if we do really honestly doubt, 
and are ready to receive the truth. He will meet 
our difficulties and remove the obstacles to our 
faith ; and it shows the kindness with which He has 
prepared evidences of the truth which are suitable 
to every case. 

The dispositions and capacities of men vary in- 
finitely — ^no two probably are alike. One admits 
truth more readily thi^n another. One does not 
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believe without ample demonstration, another is 
satisfied with a few marks of God's unerring truth. 
Those who are of warm and affectionate tempera- 
ment feel within them the earnest of God's love ; 
thej know that His power is working in them to 
sanctify and purify them. Belief with them is a sort 
of intuition, and they are little curious about direct 
and logical proofs. Others of more cold and inteU 
lectual habits require*the reason to be oonyinoed 
bj argument and demonstration. And God is so 
merciful that He affords to each such testimony as 
is sufficient to meet his intellectual capacity, and 
if his heart be right within him, to fill him with a 
saving faith. 

It is the former of these two characters, the 
affectionate and loving spirit, that our Lord views 
with His especial favour. It is on them He pro- 
nounced His blessing when He said, '^ Thomas, 
because thou hast seen thou hast believed ; blessed 
are those who have not seen and yet have be- 
lieved." 

Now to us who live at this remote period from 
our Lobd's coming, this is most satisfactory. It 
might not unnaturally occur to some, particularly 
to those who are more prone to reason than believe, 
that in these latter days we are placed at disad- 
vantage in comparison with those who lived at the 
time of our Lobd's ministry. Some who feel their 
faith cold and languid may think within themselves 
that if they had witnessed the marvels which Jseva 
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wrcmght^ had seen Him heal the sick, open the 
eyes of the blind* and nuse the dead to life, they 
should hare believed with a full and perfect faith. 
Bat our Losd's words to S. Thomas assure us that 
the blessing of a religions faith is not confined only 
or principally to those who liyed daring His minis- 
try on earth, and saw Him with their natural eyes ; 
but it rests also on us and on our children, who 
receive the Word of Truth, and believe though we 
have not seen. There were many in our Savioub's 
time who saw His miracles, yet believed not. There 
were many who had seen Jesus multiply the loaves, 
many whose friends and relations, if not them- 
selves, had felt His healing touch, many who had 
heard His gracious words, and yet of these we 
know that while some believed, many believed not. 
Those who believe not now, would probably have 
been of the number of unbelievers tlien, perhaps 
among the cmcifiers of our Lobd. 

We may be quite sure that G-od deals out His mer- 
cies with an equal hand, and gives us all the oppor- 
tunity of believing and being saved if we will. The 
inducements which He presents to our hearts and 
understanding now are in all probability at least as 
cogent as those enjoyed by the generation amongst 
whom He lived. For we must remember that to 
the great body of the Jews — those whose minds 
were not prepared by a reverent and careful study 
of the ancient prophecies, the doctrine of Christ 
was an unheard of thing ; and men do not readily 
T 2 
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accept that which is strange and new to them. 
They who did not practically receive Moses and 
the Prophets, were not prepared to receiye Ghbist. 
Then He disappointed their national hopes. Thej 
expected that Jesus would have been a worldly 
conqueror and deliverer, and would have raised 
their nation to its ancient splendour. Instead of 
which they saw a Man of Sorrows and Poverty, One 
Who, though unquestionably possessing super- 
natural power, chose to veil His might under a 
humble garb. Therefore, though many followed 
Him about to see His miracles, or to be cured of 
their diseases, or to partake of the loaves which 
His bounty multiplied — and though, as we read, 
" the common people heard Him gladly,*' yet few 
comparatively yielded themselves to His guidance, 
or chose to be the disciples of One so lowly. To 
join Him in earnest required a greater sacrifice 
than they were disposed to make. It was to run 
counter to the general current of opinion, and to 
subject themselves to the imputation of fanaticism ; 
therefore it was that none professed to believe who 
did not really believe, and they who really believed 
were few. 

But we, in the present day, are free from those 
drawbacks to our faith, with which the Jews were 
hampered, and enjoy many proofs which th6y did 
not possess. We do not see in Jesus a poor wan- 
dering teacher, Who, during His life, had not where 
to lay His head, and at last was put to a painlol 
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and shameful death, from which He had not power 
to escape. But we behold in Him one Who burst 
open the barriers of the tomb, because it was im- 
possible that He should be contained therein, and 
came forth again to life, and founded a moral king- 
dom, greater and more lasting and influential than 
all the kingdoms of the earth. Instead of His 
being the teacher of a few humble fishermen, we 
have seen the doctrine of the Crucified spread from 
land to land, from shore to shore. Kings and na- 
tions of the earth ikot only acknowledge Him as 
their Lord but worship Him as their Goj>. The 
idea of our Saviour's Godhead is familiar to us from 
our youth. It is the first truth of revelation which 
we imbibe in childhood. It is the basis of our 
hopes and fears. The humiliation which He en- 
dured is swallowed up in the glory of His exaltation. 
Nay, His very humiliation serves only in our eyes 
to enhance the perfection of His attributes, seeing 
that through it, and it alone, we hope ourselves to 
be sharers in His glory. It is for these reasons 
probacy that most believers in the present day 
receive the Gospel without doubt or hesitation. It 
is not because we have nicely weighed all the evi- 
dences, carefully investigated every difficulty, and 
removed every obstacle to our faith. Some few 
may have gone through this process. It may be a 
duty, it may be necessary for some to look more 
elosely into what are called the evidences of reli- 
gion. And for the confirmation of the faith of 
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Buchy OoB haSf in His merciful condeBoenBioii, 
provided such a masB of proof as is amply sufficient 
to satisfy an honest heart and candid mind. But 
the mass of Christians have not the leisure or the 
means for such investigation. !N'o, we have re- 
ceived the faith from our parents as they have re- 
ceived it from theirs. We see good and wise men 
around us professing themselves helievers in Chbist. 
If any act, wrongly and sinfully, it is acknowledged 
to he inconsistent with their profession. So far as 
they act up to their Christian profession men are 
good, and just, and honest. Then we have in our 
hands a Book which, by common consent of those 
whose opinion we value, was written by inspiration 
of Gon, and contains the records of G-on's dealings 
with mankind since the beginning of the world ; 
particularly it bears throughout more or less directly 
upon the coming into the world of the Sok of Gob 
to obtain pardon for our sins. In this Book there 
are, no doubt, some things hard to be understood ; 
but the main drift of it we perceive at once to 
be holy, pure, and good ; suited to our wants as 
moral and responsible beings, and containing a body 
of precepts so excellent that we cannot doubt^ if 
men would live according to them, they would be 
happy both here and hereafter. The general belief 
which we see around us, the common consent of 
good men that the Bible is God's Word, and that 
Jesus Chbist is the Sayioto of the world, is no 
doubt the primary source of the belief of most men 
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who have not opportunity to inyestigate the his- 
torical and moral evidences which confirm the truth 
to others. 

But this most practically powerful reason was 
not open to those who lived at the time of our 
Lobd's ministrj. They saw indeed Jebub among 
them ; they heard His gracious words ; they be- 
lieved His miracles, and many believed in conse- 
quence of what they saw or heard. But there was 
not amongst them that powerful testimony of con- 
current opinion which now pervades the civilized 
world. There was not the tradition of the Church, 
which to us IS the strongest of all external proofs. 
On this ground it may be questioned whether there 
was much difference, as to cogency, in the evidence 
afforded in the two epochs. Both were ample and 
sufficient. 

But there is a proof which, to those who have it, 
is far more convincing than any other : and that is 
the testimony of our own conscience, the feeling 
that we are better and holier men from living ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Ohbist, the assurance 
that our sins are put away by the mercy of God, 
and that we are able, through grace, to resist the 
power of sin, the certain hope that if we persevere 
unto the end, we shall be happy eternally. This 
kind of faith — the best by far of all kinds and de- 
grees of faith, the consummation of all, requires no 
learning nor ability, but only an honest and good 
heart. The poorest and most unlettered man, not 
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less than the ablest and most learned, may hare 
his faith built on a rock which cannot be moved. 
There will be no need for him too curiously to pr^ 
into hidden mysteries — to look minutely into the 
print of every nail, or the mark of every wound ; he 
will have within him the best of evidences. *' If 
any man will do the will of Gon he shall know 
the doctrine whether it be of Gon." 

Yes ; the greatest blessing which we can enjoy 
is the grace to receive God's truth with reverence, 
and to act upon it with sincerity, doing our duty 
humbly and devoutly in that station in which His 
Providence has placed us. Only let ua do the will 
of God, according to the best of our power, and 
the dictates of our conscience, let us serve Him 
consistently and faithfully in our generation, and 
the conscious feeling of His love for us, the know- 
ledge of His kindness to our infirmities, and His 
condescension to our wants, will generate in vm 
such a love towards Him as will dispel all doubts* 
and secure to us for ever the greatest of all bless- 
ings here on earth, a sure confidence that we are 
living in the favour of Gon and in a good hope of 
happiness hereafter. 



CHAFTEE XIX. 

*'Aji Infidel in hfiolth--biit what when sick P 
O then ft text would touch him to the quick.*' 

COWFEB. 

Neologua, Thank you, my dear Sophron, for your 
explanation. I do not know that we differ much 
on the subject really. I am myaelf intellectually 
GonTinoed of the truth of rerelation, and I hope 
eo practically. But perhaps I should be inclined 
to make more allowance than you would, for those 
who are so unfortunate as to doubt: though I 
should agree with you again on the paramount 
duty, which indeed seems self-eyident, for such 
persons to satisfy their doubts as soon as possible. 

Sophron, Clearly that is their bounden duty. 
To go on doubting all one's life is most unreason- 
able and unworthy of intellectual beings. 

Neologtu, But it appears to me that there is 
another class of persons, who are perhaps more 
numerous and less excusable than the former, 
namely, persons who entertain sceptical opinions, 
not from any intellectual difficulty, but from hav* 
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ing giyen their minds entirely to other things; 
men whose whole souls are immersed in worldly 
matters, and think yery little about religion ; and 
when thej do accept it, accept it only very vaguely. 
Saphron, I know the class of whom you Bpeak. 
Here is a paper which applies to their case. It 
was written some years ago, when the facts occurred 
to which reference is made. 



Some years ago I receiyed a yisit from a gentle- 
man with whom I was but slightly acquainted. He 
was a person of middle age, and of irreproachable 
character. Professedly he was a Churchman, that is, 
he came with his family to Church from mere habit 
and appearance' sake, but he. knew little of Church 
doctrine, and believed less. He was a man of serious 
mind, but much occupied in business, which absorbed 
all his thoughts, and excluded those of greater im- 
portance. But one of those providential dispensa- 
tions which happen to most men during the coarse 
of their lives, had befallen him. In going up to 
London by train, as he did several days in the week, 
a collision had taken place, several passengers had 
been severely injured. A friend sitting in the same 
carriage had been killed, and he himself severriy 
jarred and bruised ; indeed, there was apprehension 
of some serious internal injury. He was thankful 
to God for having spared his life, and felt that 
what had happened to him ought to be received as 
a warning to live in a state of preparation for who^ 
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ever might occur. Was he in a state of prepara- 
tion? that was the question. He did not deny 
his accountahilitj in another world. He was not 
one of those who entertain the gloomy creed of 
annihilation. He believed, or felt, when he thought 
on such subjects at all, that the character of his 
future existence would depend in some way on his 
conduct here. Not being of immoral habits, he 
had not before seriously doubted of his salvation. 
But this accident and the leisure afforded by it had 
set him thinking in earnest. What had he to rest 
on as his hope of safety ? Were the poor imper- 
fect services which he had performed in this life, 
the few guinea subscriptions to religious societies, 
the heartless worship which he had rendered for 
mere form's sake, — were these such as would entitle 
him to an eternity of happiness ? He was leading 
a life of easy respectability, and worldly enjoyment, 
following the bent of his inclination, which was to 
make money and spend it like his neighbours, and 
enjoy society. But there were graven on his me« 
moryi and not to be rooted out, some darker traits, 
^-ains of early youth ; not such as, if known, would 
have seriously marred his character in this lax and 
thoughtless world, but still such as he knew were 
offensive in the sight of a pure and holy Gop, and 
must be pardoned or else punished. Could he hope 
that they were pardoned P What had he done to 
deserve pardon P Could an easy respectable life in 
middle age atone for the sins of youth) and entitle 
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nay, the foundation of religion; and I 
like to hear from you on what this opinion 
^ded. I have no doubt, indeed it would be 
fto dispute, what history teaches ua, that 
erson as Jesus Chsist lived in Palestine 
the time which is commonly supposed, and 
was a remarkable and good man, and 
M a pure moral doctrine, which offended His 
jrnieD, and they put Him to death : but that 
I Very God, and that by His death He made 
ent for the sins of the world, that is what I 
Dt been able to accept. 
^On what ground do you receive the account 
' life and death P 

Why simply because it has been written by 

^ His followers, and was received as true his- 

i'\r those who lived at the time, and were able 

-io of its truth. And all the civilised world 

i 1 i ved it. It seems unreasonable to disbelieve 

Aias always been considered fis true history. 

J ust so ; we have as certain testimony of the 

><1 actions of Jxsns Ohbist, as we have of 

■ Caesar. 

Ouly that Julius Cesar was a man who 

! an important part in the world's history, 

« omplished a great work, founded a dynasty, 

luled over the Empire of Bome; but Jesits 

If SI lived in an obscure country of the world, 

little known, and His actions were not of that 

' irince that the others were. 
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£. Do 70U really think so P Compare the two, 
—compare them merely in the effect which they 
have had respectively on the destinies of the world. 
Julius Ctesar waged successful wars, and founded 
a dynasty, as you say, which has long since passed 
away; Jbsus Chbist effected a change in the 
moral condition of the world, displaced the an- 
cient philosophy, uprooted the deep-seated sys- 
tem of idolatry which then pervaded the civilized 
nations, and has left a name which is ahove every 
name* Nations and kings conspire to do Him 
homage. Why, does not the very circumstance of 
our dating the events of the world, accordingly as 
they occurred before or after His birth, show that, 
in the estimation of the civilized world, the birth 
of Chbist was the greatest event which ever hap- 
pened on this globe P What was Julius Cfldsar in 
comparison with Him Whom all nations worship 
and adore P Surely we have got beyond the notkm 
that a crown ahd sceptre, or the fasces and iu'- 
perial purple are the ensigns of the greatest ch** 
racter, and that a man is to be despised because he 
lived and died in obscurity. 

A, Well, I think the fact which you mention 
about the civilized world dating the year from the 
birth of Christ is very remarkable. I had not 
thought of that, at least in the light in which you 
put it. Certainly I must admit that Jesus Chbist 
was one of the most important and influential per- 
sons who ever lived, and that His doctrine has had 
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a greater moral effect on mankind than that of any 
other person you oan mention ; but that He was 
more than man^that He was Very God — ^that is 
what I want you to prove to me. 

X. You receive the account of His Life and 
Death, you say^ from the histories of Him which 
have been handed down to us — meaning, of oourso, 
the Four Gospels ? You reoeive the G^pels as 
true history ? 

A, Yes, I receive them generally ; that is, I have 
no doubt there is a considiBrable ground of truth in 
them. But parts I cannot receive ; those I mean 
which relate to the character of Jssus being su- 
pernatural. 

£. But the whole history rests on the same 
foundation. Why should you brieve one portion 
and reject the other P 

A. Simply because it seems credible that such*a 
Man should have lived, but not that He should 
bave done all the wonderful things recorded of 
Him. 

£. Consider the facts of the case. The pensons 
who wrote the account of the Loiu), and those who 
first preached the Gospel, were most of them eye* 
witnesses ^ what they record. They passed several 
years in His company, and the greater part of 
what they have recorded is simply what they saw 
and heard; besides, they suffered great persecu- 
tion, and even death, in confirmation^ of their 
toBtimony. Why should we disbelieve any part of 
r2 
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what they have recorded ? Look at any chapter 
almost in the G-ospels, and see how the common 
incidents are mixed with the miraculous — ^take 
the fifth chapter of S. Luke. Jbsus enters into 
a ship, and preaches to the people on the shore. 
That is an incident which no one need doubt. 
As soon as He has done preaching He desires 
the fishermen to let down their nets into the 
lake, and then follows the miraculous draught of 
fishes. 

A. But it is Teiy possible the draught of fishes, 
though unusually great, may have resulted from 
natural causes. 

L, Bather a remarkable coincidence that the 
shoal of fishes should come just at the exact time 
when Jssus bade His disciples let down their nets. 
The fishermen themselves evidently were not aware 
of any such shoal being near, and recognised a su- 
pernatural agency. However, take another instance 
— the very next to that of which we have been 
speaking. ^* A man, full of leprosy," comes to 
Jbsus, and beseeches Him to make him clean ; and 
why did he come ? evidently because he had heard 
of His miraculous power exerted in other cases. 
And Jbsus said, I will, be thou clean ; and He put 
forth His hand and touched him, and immediately 
the leprosy departed from him. 

J. But do not you think there may have been 
some mistake ? Admitting the Evangelists to b* 
honest men, cannot we suppose it possible that ia 
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saoh a case they may hare fallen into some error ? 
Suppose a miracle reported in the present day — as 
indeed sometimes such things are heard of-*we 
should hardly believe it without the fullest proof. 
We should suspect some mistake or imposition. 

X. It would be difficult to imagine any mistake 
in the case which I have just adduced, because 
lepers were marked by their disease. The man was 
•* full of leprosy." It must have been obvious to 
those who saw him first that he was diseased, and 
afterwards that the disease had departed from him. 
However, let us take another instance in the next 
chapter. Jestjs, after passing the night in prayer, 
proceeds to the important work of selecting His 
twelve Apostles ; all is recorded circumstantially, 
and with every appearance of authenticity ; there 
can be no reasonable doubt of its accuracy. Im- 
mediately afterwards it is recorded that a great 
multitude of people out of Judaoa and Jerusalem 
came to hear Him, and to be healed of their dis- 
eases, and He healed them ; and the whole multi- 
tude sought to touch Him, for there went virtue 
out of Him, and healed them all. All these things 
S. Luke records as having been told him by eye- 
witnesses, and as being most surely believed amongst 
the first Christians. S. Matthew, himself an actual 
eyewitness, records the same events. In the ninth 
chapter he mentions expressly that Jesus went 
about the cities and villages " healing every sickness 
and every disease amongst the people." And he 
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also records the appointment of the twelve Apoatlea* 
Similar facts are related by the other Eyangelists, 
some miraculous, and others of an ordinary charac- 
ter. Now it appears to me that we may reoeire 
these statements equally with entire belief. We 
are sure of the sincerity of the Evangelists and 
Apostles, because, ss I said, they submitted to per- 
secution and death in fulfilling their commission of 
publishing these things to the world. We are sure 
that they were not mistaken, because evidently 
they could not fancy that they saw the oonoourse 
of people who came to Jesus to be healed of their 
diseases, and departed whole. They could not 
imagiue that they had been living several years 
with Jbsus, and going about with Him from plaee 
to place, and that they saw Him perform all these 
wonderful miracles when in truth He did not per- 
form any of them. It is incredible that they should 
have been mistaken, equally so that they should 
have intended to deceive others. On what ground, 
therefore, can we suppose that the general state* 
mant which they give is correct, but nc^ that por- 
tion of it which records the supernatural power of 
Jesus P Why should we believe, for instance, 
that the disciples saw Jksvs put to death upon 
the Cross, but did not see Him after He rose from 
the dead ? 

A, Still admitting, as I suppose we must, thai 
the Gt>spel history is correct, it does not absolutely 
prove that Jesus was Very 6od. A man migl* 
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have been empowered by Gt0J> to do these miracu- 
lous workings. 

L. But for what purpose would God give such 
power to man P It would not be in order that he 
might promulgate falsehood, but that he might 
proclaim the truth. 

A. Certainly. 

L, Then we are bound to receive His word as 
tratfa P 

A. Yes. 

L. Well, then, He distinctly says, "I and My 
!Fathxb are One." " Hast thou been so long with 
Me, and hast not known Me, Philip P He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Fathxb." It was ex- 
pressly on that ground that He was condemned by 
the Jews, because He made Himself the Son of 
God. 

A. But are there not other passages which seem 
to show that He was mere man P 

L, Not mere Man. Man He was most truly, 
but also Gon ; perfect Man and perfect Gon. 

A. It seems to me very perplexing. 

Z. The doctrine is well illustrated by the Church. 
'* As the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so 
Gon and Man is one Chbist." We know and feel 
within ourselves that these essentially different 
substances are united in our own persons. That 
will explain to us how it is possible that two such 
different natures as the Godhead and Manhood 
might be united in the Person of our Lobd Jxsua 
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Ghbibt. The whole history of this moat remark- 
able Being seems to illustrate this twofold charac- 
ter. There are countless incidents which describe 
Him as a man of the same feelings and infirmities 
with ourselves. There are other passages as nu- 
merous which speak of Him as doing deeds which 
indicate the Divine power. He Himself declares 
that He is Son of Man, and Soir of God. I con- 
clude, therefore, that He is to be imitated as Man, 
and worshipped as Gob. 

A, I cannot dispute what you say, yet I cannot 
quite profess that I believe as I ought. 

L, Oo home, my dear friend, and think well oyer 
it ; and pray very earnestly to God to enlighten 
you by His Spirit. You seem to me seriously to 
desire to know the truth. 

A. I do. 

L, Then doubt not that God will guide you« 




CHAPTER XX. 



** Patient of contradiction as a child 
A&ble, humble, diffident and mild : — 
Such was Sir Isaac, and such Boyle and Locke : 
Yon bhmderer is as sturdy as a rock. 

• • • • 

Tell him he wanders, and his error leads 
To &tal ills j that though the path he treads 
Be flowery, and he see no cause of fear, 
Death and the pains of Hell attend him there : — 
In vain : the slare of arrogance and pride, 
He has no hearing on the other side.'* 

GOWPBB. 

Faith may be treated of religioualyy or philosophi- 
callj. Beligionsly speaking, &ith is held to be of 
paramount necessity in order to obtain Oon's fa- 
vour and forgiveness. We are speaking, of course, 
of the case of those to whom the Gospel is pre- 
sentedy not of those who, not having heard, cannot 
believe it. If we would share the blessings of the 
Gospel, it is necessary for us to believe in it, and 
accept it. There is surely nothing unreasonable in 
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that. Moreover, faith is the basis of the Christian 
character. It is the internal grace which makes a 
Christian what he is. Without faith, therefore, no 
one can pretend to be a Christian, or hope to en- 
joy the blessings and privileges which are offered 
for our acceptance in the Gospel of our Lobd 
Jbstjs Chbist. Not to believe, is to put away 
from us all the benefits which Chbist came into 
the world to offer us — to declare that we do not 
care about them, or wish to have them. 

But we are met by a specious objection, which 
though easily seen through and refuted, has cer- 
tainly had the effect of raising scruples in the 
minds of superficial persons, and has furnished an 
excuse to those who, though gifted with a certain 
degree of cleverness, are disinclined to give to re- 
vealed religion that share of humble, serious, and 
reverent consideration which is demanded by a 
message professedly from Heaven. The objection 
to which we refer is a philosophical one — ^namely, 
that belief and unbelief are not of a moral, but of 
an intellectual nature ; not the effects of choice, 
but to every man necessary and unavoidable, ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which he is placed. 
When a proposition, say they, is presented to the 
mind, a man believes it, or not, according as the 
thing appears to him probable or improbable, true 
or false. He is not accountable for the way in 
which it strikes him, nor for the judgment which 
he forms regarding it. And therefore, they argae. 
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faith cannot be the object of God's approbation, 
nor unbelief of His displeasure: much less, they 
conclude, can faith be the ground of everlasting 
reward, nor the want of it eternal punishment. 

All this, of course, is directly contrary to the 
Bible — in which faith is commended and approved, 
as of the highest value, and spoken of as that with- 
out which we cannot please Gos, or come to Him 
at all. Justification from sin, pardon for our of- 
fences, and everlasting salvation, are promised as 
its consequences. Unbelief, on the other hand, 
is censured as evil, and threatened with eternal 
punishment. "If ye believe not that I am He/' 
saith our Losd, " ye shall die in your sins. He 
that believeth in the Sok hath everlasting life, and 
he that believeth not shall not see life." S. Paul, 
in a very solemn manner, cautions his brethren 
against infidelity. " Take heed," he says, " lest 
there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief" 
And what can be plainer and more fearful than the 
declaration of our Lobd Himself?—'' He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved, and he that 
believeth not shall be damned." 

It is plain, therefore, that the philosophical 
opinion of which we have spoken is at direct issue 
with the whole tenor of the Gospel of Chbist. 
The Bible says plainly that our justification and 
consequent salvation depend on our faith. The ob- 
jectors contend that we are not responsible for our 
faith, and therefore, that it is not to be supposed 

X 
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that God will make our eternal destinj dependent 
on what is not in onr own power. 

A yery slight eonsideraticm will suffiee to show 
that the objection resolts from the most super- 
ficial of all philosophy, and is at variance with the 
universal judgment of mankind. It is a fact that» 
in all common matters, people are univ^sally held 
responsible for their belief or unbelief, and obliged 
to take the consequences. Suppose a traveller, 
about to cross a river, is warned by perscms on the 
spot that the water is too deep just there, and it is 
not possible to ford the stream, but he will not be- 
lieve them, and is drowned. Ev^ybody wouM ac- 
knowledge that he perished through hi» own wilful 
folly. He thought he knew better than those who 
lived on the spot, and would not believe their 
warning, and so he lost his life. Take smother 
case. Suppose a man embarks his fortune in a 
rash speculation, and will not believe his friends, 
who remonstrate with him, and so ruins himself 
and his family, surely he cannot complain of the 
punishment which has fallen upon him, for his 
covetousness or wilfulness. Or, again. Suppose a 
young man^ warned by an anxious parent of the 
danger and folly of immoral courses — assured most 
solemnly that if he once allowe such habits to get 
the mastery over him, be admits an enemy with 
which he will have to struggle till his dying day, 
perhaps never be able to conquer ; but he despises 
his kind parent's advice, does not believe his dan- 
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ger, but fancies he may leaye off his evil oouraes 
when he had '' sown his wild oats," and so perishes 
everlastingly. Surely it will be no ezcase that he 
did not beliere the warning which he had received. 
He perishes, because he gave way to wilful pas* 
sion, and has no one to blame but himself. 

This brings us yery near to the scheme declared 
in Beyektion. Ood told our first parents that 
they should surely die if they ate of the forbidden 
fruit. Satan told them they should not die. Filled 
with desire to eat of the fruit, they disbelieyed 
Gos, and so lost Paradise. 

But God in His mercy is willing to remit the 
eternal penalty. He sends His Son with a mes* 
sage of mercy to fallen man, and declares , that if 
\hey will belieye in Him they may yet be sayed. 
On what conceivable ground, when summoned to 
the bar of judgment, can we set up as a plea for our 
continuance in sin — that we did not believe in our 
danger, or see how the Gospel could help us P Will 
not the justice of Almighty Gon be manifest to 
men and angels, when He declares to us, at the 
last day, that we are condpmned for unbelief? We 
would not accept the salvation offered to us ; and, 
therefore, perish in our sins. 

The truth is, that man's reason is not like a 
balance, which can weigh with strict exactness that 
which is presented to it. On the contrary, it is 
biassed, one way or another, by a variety of con- 
fiiderations. The feelings, the affections, the pas- 
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sions, the habits, the imaginatioa, the taste, inte- 
rest, caprice, hope, fear — all these influence the 
reason in her decision. Therefore, if we hare sin- 
fully allowed any evil affection to acquire an undue 
influence over our. reason, we are responsible for 
whateyer erring judgment it may make in conse- 
quence. Hence it is evident that reason, if not 
itself a moral faculty, yet is dependent on those 
moral faculties over which each man has control 
for the due exercise of his functions : and the de- 
cision will be made in accordance with the moral, 
rather than the intellectual, character of each man. 
The very language which men commonly use 
will show their opinion on this point. What is 
the meaning of the words candour, fairness, reason- 
ableness, impartiality, and the like ? They convey 
to us the idea of certain good and praiseworthy 
qualities of the mind and heart, on which we be- 
stow our approbation. When we say that a man 
is fair, candid, reasonable, and so forth, we mean that 
his mind is open to the reception of truth, free from 
evil prejudice ; and we esteem and commend such 
an one, as exhibiting no. small excellence of moral 
character. On the other hand, when we say that 
a man is unreasonable, unfair, partial, prejudiced, 
we mean that the person to whom we apply these 
epithets does not use the power of his mind f&irlj 
and equitably in inquiring after and receiving the 
Truth. If a conclusive argument or well-attested 
fact is presented to a person, and, through preju<^ 
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dice, or passion, or wilfulness, he will not believe 
it^ he is considered by everybody to be responsible 
for his unbelief. It is no valid excuse to say, he 
could not help disbelieving it. We see constant 
examples, in which the plainest evidence is set 
aside,' the clearest language distorted, the law itself 
strained and disregarded, by those who are deter- 
mined to maintain their own opinion through thick 
and thin, and silence their opponents. 

When once a proud, bigoted, or interested man 
or knot of men — ^for that is always worse — have 
taken up one side of a question, not all the powers 
of argument or evidence will move them to acknow- 
ledge their error, and receive the Truth. Are they, 
then, irresponsible for their error, or for the dangers 
into which it may lead them P Is it sufficient 
excuse to say, they could not help believing or dis- 
believing P Do we not justly blame them for wilful 
blindness P The world, at any rate, makes very 
little allowance for those who come to misfortune 
through wilful blindness. The ruler who oppresses 
his people beyond their power of endurance, and so 
is driven from his throne, is not held excusable 
because he did not believe the warnings of ap- 
pioaehing revolution. The people who, by their 
turbulence, bring upon themselves the miseries of 
civil strife, are not the less punished because they 
did not believe the troubles which they were bring- 
ing upon themselves. If, in our dealings with each 
other, we do not think it reasonable, or indeed find 
x2 
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it possible, to make allowance for this sort of cid* 
pable ignorance, how can we expect that Gob will 
excuse those who disbelieve the record which He 
has given of His Son ? 

The sceptics and neologians of the present day 
would do well to consider the solemn warning of 
the Apostle — *' Take heed lest there be in any of 
you an evil heart of unbelief." That unbelief is 
connected with an evil heart may be shown, not 
only on religious, but on moral grounds. If there 
be any symptom of an evil heart more undeniable 
than another, it is ingratitude, or insensibility to 
kindness. An ungrateful man is proverbially bad- 
hearted. And is not this the state of mind of 
those who refuse to accept God's Message of love 
and mercy P Our Heavenly Fathsb has a right 
surely to claim our love and obedience. Do we 
not, all of us, owe everything we have— every 
blessing, every comfort we possess — to our most 
bountiful Creator, Who has placed us in this fair 
world, and given us power to obtain perfect and 
eternal happiness hereafter P And who can think 
of the scheme of Bedemption, as set forth in the 
Gospel, without acknowledging that the infinite 
love of a kind and compassionate Bedeemer thereta 
exhibited is far beyond anything which the human 
mind could have conceived P Was ever love like 
His love P Was ever ingratitude greater than the 
ingratitude of those who reject it P — of those who* 
by careless unbelief, or wicked contempt, put. from 
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tbem His most merciful offers of pardon and grace P 
Is not this the real truth, that the unbelief of 
many persons arises from a sort of ungrateful care- 
lessness ? They never think of God*s great love 
to them — never attempt to realise the amazing 
mercy of redemption^and so live in a sort of dull 
insensibility. To use the words of the excellent 
Barrow, ''Infidelity doth arise from stupidity or 
dulness of apprehension (I mean not that which is 
natural : for any man in his senses, how low soever 
otherwise in parts or improvements, is capable to 
understand the Christian doctrine, and to perceive 
reasons sufficient to convince him of its truth, but), 
contracted by voluntary indispositions and defects ; 
a stupidity arising from mists of prejudice, from 
steam of lusts and passions, from rust grown on 
the mind by want of exercising it in observing and 
comparing thipgs, whence men cannot apprehend 
the clearest notions plainly represented to them, 
nor discern the force of argument, however evident 
and cogent." . . . And again, ''Infidelity doth 
issue from corruption of mind by any kind of 
brutish lust, any kind of irregular passion, any bad 
inclination or habit : any such evil disposition of 
. soul doth obstruct the admission or entertainment 
of that doctrine which doth prohibit and check it ; 
doth condemn it, and brand it with infamy ; doth 
denounce punishment and woe to it. • . . Such 
pollution is not only consequent to, and connected 
with, but antecedent to, infidelity, blinding the 
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mind bo aB not to see the truth, and perrerting the 
will BO SB not to close with it"^ ''There Beems 
no probable reason to be given,*' says Bishop 
Butler, '' why we may not be in a state of moral 
probation with regard to the exercise of our under- 
standing upon the subject of religion, as we are 
with regard to our behaviour in common affairs. 
The former is aa much a thing within our power 
and choice as the latter. . . . And as inattenticm, 
negligence, want of all serious concern about a 
matter of such a nature and such importance, when 
offered to men's consideration, is, before a distinct 
conviction of its truth, as real immoral depravity 
and dissoluteness, as neglect of, religious practice 
after such conviction ; bo active solicitude about it, 
and fair, impartial consideration of its evidences 
before such conviction, is as really an exerciBe of a 
morally right temper, as is religious practice after."' 
And again : " If there are any persons who never 
set themselves heartily and in earnest to be in- 
formed on religion ; if there are any who secretly 
wish that it may not prove true, and are less at- 
tentive to evidence than difficulties, and more to 
objections than what is said in answer to them: 
these persons will scarcely be thought in a likely 
way of seeing the evidence of religion, though it 
were most certainly true, and capable of being ever 
so fully proved."' 

^ Barrow, vol. It., serm. 1. * P*rt u. ch. Ti 

• Part ii ch. yi. 
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There is another cause of unbelief as character- 
istic 6f an evil heart as any that has been named, 
and. that is pride. Before any man can truly be- 
lieve in Chbist, he must divest himself of his 
fancied self-importance. He must confess himself, 
in humble sincerity, to be a " miserable sinner," 
not in words only, but in most conscious earnest- 
ness. ** Pride," as Barrow says, ** fills a man with 
vanity and affectation of seeming wise in special 
matters above others, thereby disposing him to 
maintain paradoxes and to nauseate common truths 
received and believed by the generality of man- 
kind." When we observe the confident bearing 
and independent spirit of ^any persons, how wise 
in their own conceit, how little disposed to allow 
themselves incapable of comprehending all mys- 
teries, we see at once the cause of their unbelief. 
The scheme of Ood'b revelation demands our be- 
lief, not because we are able to comprehend and 
judge of every portion of it, but because we have 
received it on the authority of God's Word. But 
those of whom we speak will not bow their under- 
standing to God's Word; they claim a "verifying 
power ;" they will believe nothing that they cannot 
understand. And this pride, which produces un- 
belief, even though it be not, in some cases, accom- 
panied by immoral habits, is evidently the offspring 
of air evil heart, and will be punished, if not cor- 
rected. 

A flippant young gentleman once said, in a dis- 
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caaBion on this subject, '' Well, I am^detenmiied to 
belieFO nothing bat what I can understand.*' ** It 
is plain, then/' said a grave person who wiB pre* 
sent, '' 70U must be one of those philosophers who 
call themselTes universal sceptics." 

''With these dispositions," says Barrow, ''is 
connected a want of lore and truth ; the which if 
a man hath not, he cannot well entertain such no* 
tions as the Gospel propoundeth, being nowise 
grateful to carnal sense and appelate." An Ame* 
rican writer, once himself a sceptic, describes yery 
graphically the malignity of some infidels with 
whom he met. " About this time," he says, '^ when 
passing from place to place, it was no uncommon 
nightly occurrence to meet a circle round the tavem 
fire, and, before the evening passed, to hear remarks 
on Christianity. ... I observed that those who 
hissed the Bible were very impatient if any one on 
the opposite side crossed them in argument. Ev«i 
when talking with each other their eyes flashed, 
and their countenances assumed an expression sin* 
gularly vindictive. Others, again, chose irony for 
their weapon, and laughed aloud when others were 
not able to discern anything indubitably jocular. 
But that which gave me most pain was that which I 
met so frequently, and which occurred almost hourly 
from day to day. I saw those who assumed the lordly 
look as soon as the subject was mentioned. They put 
OD the consequential air of high authority, and, with 
the tone of emphatic decision, they pronounced 
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others more than idiott ; while, at the same time, 
it was evident that they did not know Alexander 

the Gieat from Alexander the eopperamith 

That men who had never read a hundred volumea 
of anything should so repeatedly and so confidently 
sneer at the learned, and grey-headed, and the 
meek who had been toiling in a fifty years* research, 
made me suspeot that men hated Christianity with 
a spontaneous and special dislike.**^ 

He observes, that one small cunningly devised 
falsehood will infloenee such people more than a 
hundred plain and forcible arguments in favkur of 
Bevdation. " When some travellers in Asia wrote 
back that the Chinese record made the world many 
thousand years older than the Mosaic history does, 
how it rejoiced a host of listeners. 0, how they 
clapped their hands !" After a while some addi- 
tional facts were published from Chinese history, 
confirming many things in the sacred history, 
containing the tradition of Noah and an universal 
deluge, the rainbow, and the seven clean beasts 
reserved for sacrifice ; but these facts had no in- 
terest for the scoffers. "What is the reason of 
this strange hungering and thirsting after mere 
falsehood, rather than the wonders of glorious 
truth? It is because men love darkness rather 
than light."3 

Thus infidelity and an evil heart act and react 
upon each other, that is to say, an evil heart pro- 
» Nelson on Infidelity, p. 271. ^ ib, p, 26. 
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daces unbelief, and unbelief so produced has the 
effect of aggravating and confirming the evil of the 
heart. And such also is the reciprocal influence of 
faith and a good heart. Eaith, the offspring of a 
good heart, fosters and sustains its parent, adding 
to former excellence its own mild and efficacious 
influence. "To him that hath, more is given." 
When we, through faith, imbibe and cherish the 
stream of heavenly grace, that divine gift will be 
shed more and more abundantly in our souls, and 
as our faith daily acquires firmness and consistency, 
our hearts and souls, our thoughts, words, and 
deeds will become daily more and more in unison 
with the Will of our Maker and Bedeemer. 







CHAPTEE XXI. 



QR^at is ^fntl^ ? 



"The Way, the Troth, the Life ! Ah ! would that they 
Who follow Troth, pursued it by the Way 
Which Troth itself hath stablished and made broad : 
Chbist is the Troth } and Chsibt alone the road. 
' To him that doth My will, to him alone,' 
That seeks the Loud of Troth, « will I be known.' " 

AUBBET SB YeBB. 

Of all unhappy states of mind the worst is scep- 
ticism. Of all weak> foolish, miserable things, the 
weakest and most miserable is to be, and to remain, 
a sceptic. It is true that the writer whom we have 
bad occasion to quote most frequently in these 
pages claims scepticism as a virtue, and makes out 
that it is the source of all the improvement of mo- 
dem days. But when questioned as to what be 
understands by scepticism, be sayB that be^ means 
the spirit of inquiry. But that is not the sense in 
wbicb the term is generally understood. It is not 
the meaning assigned to it by our great Lexicogra- 
pher. Johnson defines scepticism to be, " Univer- 
sal doubt — the pretence or profession of universal 
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doubt.*' Men of these principlef have been well 
described as 

" Philosophera who darken and put out 
Eternal Truth, by everlasting doubt."* 

Now we say, of all things the most miserable 
must be to be in uniyersal doubt. Not to be able 
to make up one's mind on the great questions which 
affect our temporal and eternal interests — not to 
be sure whether there is a Heaven or Hell — ^whe- 
ther we shall rise again from the dead, or moulder 
in the cold grave in lifeless annihilation — not to 
know whether God has given us a revelation of 
His will, or whether the Word on which Chris- 
tians rest their hope may not be a fiction — not to 
have made up one's mind whether we were created 
by a Mighty Spirit, or grew out of the earth, by 
some natural evolution — not to know whether our 
manifold sins may be pardoned for our Bedeemer*8 
sak^^to be ignorant whether there be any Holt 
G-HOST — to have heard of all these things and not 
to have made up one's mind whether they are true, 
perhaps not even to have endeavoured to ascertain 
the truth of them — this, we say, is the most irra* 
tional, foolish, miserable state imaginable. And 
this is scepticism. Of course we do not mean to 
assert that doubts may not arise in v^ good and 
honest minds. There are, unfortunately, many 
persons in the world who have taken upon them- 

* Cowper. 
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selv^es what, if Ohristuinity be true at we beliete, 
c&n be designated aa no other than the Satanic task 
of infusing doubts into men's minds ; some deli- 
berately scoffing at sacred things ; others who have 
been termed, "Suggestive" writers — men who sug- 
gest doubts and scruples without answering them. 
With such influences at work, doubts will spring 
up in the minds einen of good men ; and there are 
many external and internal circumstances which 
may lead to the same result. But an honest man, 
to whom doubt has been suggested, will wrestle on 
his knees till he has conquered it. What we have 
alluded to are, so to speak, professional or chronic 
sceptics— men who have suffered their minds to 
acquire a state of chronic doubt — men who acqui- 
esce in the doubt without honestly endeavouring to 
solve it. 

We know who it was that asked the question, 
" What is Truth P" and did not wait for answer. 
It is a question which may be asked by very good 
as well as by very bad men. It may be asked in a 
tone of serious earnestness, or in a tone of flippant 
scepticism. It is difficult to know in what sense 
the question was asked by Pilate. Perhaps he 
spoke in earnest, and really desired to know the 
truth, and believed that Ghbist was able to teach 
him. Perhaps he asked in jest, " You tell me that 
you have come to teach the truth; who can say 
what is Truth P It may be with Tou, it may be 
with me, it may be with neither of us." In what- 
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ever spirit Pilate asked the question he did not 
wait for an answer. Let us try if we can find one. 
First, we may assume as an obvious maxim, 
which no one can deny, that it is one of the first 
duties of an intelligent being to inquire and satisfy 
himself what is truth. For what purpose has God 
given our understanding and reason if it be not to 
ascertain the truth? For what purpose has He 
given us the power to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood, but that we may first learn the truth and 
then act upon it P To suppose that it is of no con- 
sequence whether we ascertain what is truth or 
not, and to sit down all our lives in a state of 
doubtfulness and indecision, is as if we had not the 
use of our faculties and common understanding. 

" Howe'er ingenious in his darling theme 
A sceptic in philosophy may seem, 
Eeduced to practice his beloved rule 
Would only prove him a consummate fool. 
Useless in him alike both brain and speech, 
Fate haying placed all truth above his reach — 
His ambiguities his total sum. 
He might as well be blind and deaf and dumb."^ 

To continue willingly in doubt about the truths 
of the Gospel is as if a man had a large estate left 
him, and never took the trouble to ascertain where 
it lay, and never cared to take possession of it. 
And yet, strange to say, you shall see in the world 
many persons who still go on doubting and cavilling 
1 Cowper. 
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to the end of their lives, never arriving at the truth, 
and calling this most unreasonable proceeding philo* 
sophy ! and taking to themselves great credit for 
superior wisdom in not committing themselves to a 
firm belief in any thing I 

These are they who, if they ask at all what is 
truth, ask in an insincere bantering way, as if they 
supposed the question could not be answered. The 
Bible may be true, say they, and so the Maho- 
metan believes of the Koran, and so do the Heathen 
of their respective religions. Thus they admit 
the most irrational notion, that Ood has not given 
us the means of deciding between truth and false* 
hood, and that one religion may be as true as an- 
other. Surely this is neither more nor less than 
infidelity. To admit the possibility of the truth of 
all religions is to believe in none — at least, to any 
good purpose. 

It is impossible to condemn too strongly the 
flippant and irreverent notion that the truth is 
doubtful and unattainable — as contrary to all right 
notions of a God, and derogatory to the superior 
intellect which He has given to man. 

Now let us illustrate this question by adverting 
to the position and opportunity of knowing the 
truth possessed by him who asked the question. 
Jssvs and Pilate were standing face to face. Jiisxrs 
said, " To this end was I bom, and for this cause I 
oame into the world, that I might bear witness 
to the truth." As He said on another occasion, 
t2 
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"I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life." And 
again, " My Word is Truth.*' Our Lord, you ob- 
Berve, distinctly claims Divine authority to instruct 
mankind in the truth. And did He come into the 
world with no proofs or evidence of His mission ? 
If we saw to-day a being upon the earth who could 
work the miracles which Jebus wrought — could 
heal the sick by a touch, could cause the winds and 
the sea to obey him, could raise the very dead to 
life, should we not be warranted in believing that 
he was a teacher sent from Gon, and that the word 
in his mouth was truth P Still more if he fulfilled 
prophecies long before delivered concerning him, 
and if he raised himself from the dead and con* 
versed with men after his resurrection, and foretold 
to them the establishment of his spiritual kingdom 
on earth — prophecies which we have seen accom- 
plished, and then in the sight of many witnesses 
ascended into the clouds of heaven, should we not 
be constrained to helieve that the words which he 
spake were truth P Would God have given such 
power to any one for the promulgation of false- 
hood P Still more again if the things which he 
spake were most holy, just, and pure ; if he re- 
vealed to us the way of salvation most suitable to 
our wants, and gave us a law so good and righte- 
ous, that whosoever liveth by it bears within him- 
self the testimony of its truth ; a law which curbe 
our angry sensual passions, and makes us new 
creatures, gentle, holy, happy : receiving such a 
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law from such a Person, should we not be con- 
strained to receive it as Diyine truth P If we neg- 
lect it; must it not be at our extreme peril P Such 
a revelation has Jesus given to us, and on the 
strength of the evidence of His Divine mission, and 
of the purity and goodness of His revelation we are 
bound to receive His Word as truth. At the very 
least we are bound to give it that reverent and at- 
tentive consideration which a message professedly 
from God to His creatures demands. We are bound 
at any rate, after the very best attention which we 
can give it, to decide whether it is a message from 
God or not. Let us never be so intensely foolish 
as to rest in a state of stupid doubtfulness, without 
using the reason which God has given us, and 
studying day and night until we have decided 
whether it be not our duty to worship Jestts as 
the Son of God, and yield ourselves to His holy 
teaching. We have so sure a confidence in the 
testimony which God has given of His Soir^ we 
rely so confidently on the strength of the evidence 
of revealed religion, and on the aid of the Holt 
Spibit to assist the conscientious inquirer, that 
we do not hesitate to bid him search fully and 
fairly, and if his inquiry be not made with a pre- 
disposition against the truth, if he be not cursed 
with a proud heart, or the slave of immoral 
habits, so that it shall appear his interest to dis- 
believe the truth, we have not the slightest fear of 
the result of his inquiry. Only let him search with 
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humility, and pray for the enlightenment of Gob's 
grace, and his inquiry will end in conviction, and 
his contiotion if followed will be blessed to hia 
salyation. 

But doubt as to the truth of the blessed Gk»pel 
is not the only form of that wavering doubtful 
state of mind which is so unreasonable and per- 
nicious. There is another form of scepticism per- 
haps more prevalent in this country, and in some 
respects more subtle than that of which we have 
spoken. There are many persons who will admit 
the general truth of Christianity, yet are indifferent 
as to any particular form of it. One person they 
say may interpret Scripture in cme way, and one 
person in another, and who is to decide between 
them what is truth? This frame of mind is so 
near infidelity, that it is very difficult indeed to 
distinguish between them. According to this 
theory, the Socinian who denies the Lobd Who 
bought him, or those who have wantonly separated 
themselves from the communion of the faithful, 
may be as near the truth as they who follow with 
humble steps the teaching of the Apostles. The 
Latitudinarian notion is built on the most irra- 
tional supposition that God has given us a revela* 
tion of His truth, and yet that there is no certain 
^ay of understanding it ; that He has sent His 
Soir, as they admit, to teach mankind the truth, 
and yet has denied us the power to ascertain 
what is the truth which He teaphes. 
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But this is quite contrary to our mode of acting 
in any other affair in which we are engaged. In 
law, for instance, there is only one right way of 
interpreting a statute, all other ways must of 
necessity be wrong. A man cannot say, " That is 
my way of understanding the law." If he does 
not take care to understand it rightly, he must 
abide the consequences. In science there is only 
one right way of working out a problem ; at least 
only one right conclusion at which we can arrire. 
In astronomy there can be only one system of the 
heavens ; in geology only one right theory of the 
earth. In travelling there can be only one straight 
road, all the rest must be more or less circuitous. 
How much more in a revelation received from 
Divine Wisdom must there be some one certain 
definite faith which alone can be the truth. To 
imagine that various modes of faith can be true, 
when OoD has said there is but " one faith" or 
that various bodies and denominations can all be 
right, when God has said there is but ** one body," 
is as unreasonable as to suppose that there are 
many Christs or many Gods, when He Himself 
has revealed to us that there is but *^ one God and 
Eather of all. Who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all." 

The question is whether any, and what means 
have been afforded by God for the right under- 
standing of the meaning of His revealed Will. I 
am supposing now that we agree as to the truth of 
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Seyelation. Th^ qu^tiou is a« to tbe rigbt uod^r- 
gtfuiding of it. 

The answer to this queiition PMtj be given in 
the words of Inspiration itself, — *' The Ohttreh of 
the living Gon [is] the pillar apd ground of iha 
truth," 

Erom the beginning of the Gospel dispensation 
the Church has been Oob's instrument for the 
preservation and promulgation of His revealed 
truth. The truth which flowed first from the lips 
of the Divine Jssvs was received bj the Apostles 
who heard it, and was* by His appointment taught 
and spread through tbe world by them, and bj 
those who were by tbem oommissioned to bear 
witness to the truth. Then, by the direction of 
Divine Providence, careful lest the truth might be 
obscured or adulterated by time, boly men, moved 
by tbe Holy Ghost, wrote in four Gospels, and 
in several Epistles and other documents the pai^ 
ticulars of our Loan's life and doctrine, and such 
other things as were necessary to be recorded. 
These writings the Church of early ages caused to 
be eoUectad into the volume of the ISTew Testa* 
ment, which was to be thenceforth the standard of 
reference. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
we are possessed of the genuine documents writ* 
ten by those whose names they bear, most of them 
eye-witnesses of the facts which they record. 

Sut the office of the Church did not end here. 
When disputes arose as to the meaning of certain 
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rerealed truths, the Church assei&bled in council 
and spoke out authoritatively, and published her 
ereeds and formularies for the eonfirmation of her 
children in the truths Thus has the Church been 
from the beginnidg ''the keeper and witness of 
Hoi J Writ." Through ages of turbulence and 
barbarism, during which learning and science 
aknost perished ftom the earth, stOl the Church 
has always preserved the Word of OoD in its in- 
tegrity, and as she has been the inslarnment of 
QcfD to preserve thie kiK>wledge of the truth 
through times of darkness, So in this present age 
of illttmination she is deeTtined to ful^l the same 
high office. Amidst the various opinions which 
flffe rife in the world, amidst the sects and schisms, 
the licence and disorder which have sprung up, we 
might almost despair of the truth being preserved, 
we might almost fear the Qospel Truth wocdd be 
entirely lost and swallowed up amidst tiie^ din of 
jarring interests and opinions, if we bad not a sure 
fiiith in the promise of our Lobb, that He would 
ever continue, by His Spirit, with Hk Charch 
which He had ordained to be ** the pillar and 
ground of the Trath.*' 

Let us then never give way to the pemidous 
error that truth is something unreal and unattain- 
able. Iiet ns be dure that Gob's revealed Word 
is Trutb withotit any admixture of error. If we 
find in it any thing apparently strange and unoc- 
oountable, let us consider it very probable that we 
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ouraelyes have not rightly anderstood it — perhaps 
are not able to understand it, a circumstance at 
which we need not be the least surprised. If we 
find parts of Ooi>*s Word admitting diverse inter- 
pretations, then let us look to the Church for 
direction, just as if in journeying we come to cross 
roads we should look to the pillar or sign-post to 
ascertain the right path — for thus is the Church 
set up as the pillar and ground of the truth. And 
for fdl practical purposes our own Prayer Book is 
the voice in which the Church speaks to us in this 
country. The principle of the English Beforma- 
tion was a return to those doctrines and usages 
which had been taught and practised in the Apos- 
jfcolic ages, and in all essential points our formu- 
laries are based on that foundation. Let us then 
look to our Creeds, our Liturgy, our Ordination 
Services, our Communion and Baptismal Services, 
which contain in a small compass the practical 
teaching of the Church, handed down to us from 
the earliest and purest ages, and carrying out 
what is taught in Holy Scripture ready for our 
daily use, and adapted to our guidance and in- 
struction through the whole course of our lives. 

And what our conscience tells us is God's 
Truth, that let us obey in thought, word and deed. 
It is of little value to know the truth if we do 
not act upon it. If we have any doubt as to 
God's will, let us make it our business to inquire, 
,and decide, and act accordingly. Let us not re- 
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main in that comfortless state of indecision in 
which it is to be feared too many livcy ki;owing 
what is the right path, still not walking in it. 
Let us use our common sense in this matter, with 
humble submission to God's will, and we shall 
surely find that which we seek. 




CHAPTER XXn. 

Snttrprttatfon of SStr^titrt. 

"The Scripture abideth the same, in the Bober mi^jeety of 
trath| 
And the different aspects of its teaching proceed from di- 

yersity of mind .... 
That book is easy to the man who setteth his heart to 

understand it, 
But to the careless and profime it shall seem foolishness." 

MASTnr TuppBB. 

<< It is a Btrange though familiar fact/' says Mr. 
Jowett, "that great difference of opinion exiata 

respecting the interpretation of Scripture 

It is a received view with many that the meaning 
of the Bible is to he defined by that of the Prayer 
Book; while there are others who interpret * the 
Bible, and the Bihle only,' with a silent reference 
to the tradition of the Beformation. Philosophical 
differences are in the background, into which the 
differences ahout Scripture all resolve themselves. 
They seem to run up at last into a difference of 
opinion respecting Bevelation itself." 

There is much truth in what Mr. Jowett says. 
Nor is he himself exempt from the charge of being 



biased by preeonc^v^d opinions. If iobm are in* 
flaenced in their interpretation of Scriptuie by 
Proteeflant traditioQ, and othete by their deference 
to the Book of Oomtnon Prayer, his o^rh views and 
those ot his friends are most decidedly, nay, ex* 
travagantly biased, as we shall see, by th^ s^ 
called philosophical notions. 

We propose to lay before onr readers a sunsiary 
of the prevailing modes of the interpretation of 
Holy Scripture. 

Let us first divide the modes of interpretation 
into, first, the mystical, and, secondly, the literal 
or logical modes ; and having discmsed the fermer, 
the ground will be cleared for further inquiry* 

Now, there are some parts of Holy Scripture 
which evidently require a mystical interpretation, 
if not primarily, yet as the true spiritual meaning 
of the text. The Song of Solomon, for instance, 
is one continued allegory, representing the mutual 
love betwixt Chbist and His Church. Avriilon's 
'' Tear of the Affections*' carries out tiie interpret 
tation to its full extent, adapting a portion to each 
day of the year. There are other portions of Holy 
Scripture which the Church has generally con- 
sidered to have a mystical or secondary meaning* 
Not to speak of the Old Testament — ^the parables 
of onr LoBD, e.go the parable of the Prodigal Son 
and his brother, apply primarily to the case of Jews 
and Gentiles: but in these latter days it has well 
nigh lost its primary signification, and come to 
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mean almost exdusivelj Ood's love to the re-> 
pentant sinner. In some cases, the sacred writers 
themselves have quoted Holy Scripture in a mys- 
tical or allegorical sense — ^as S. Paul, when he repre- 
sents Hagar as meaning '* Mount Sinai in Arabia ;" 
and again, when he says, " Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the com." '' Doth Qod," 
he adds, " take care for oxen, or saith He it alto- 
gether for our sake P For our sakes no doubt this 
is written." Here it would seem as if the se* 
condary or mystical interpretation were not so 
much a clever and ingenious application of a sense 
not originally intended, as the principal object 
which the Holt Spieit had in view. 

The question is, how far the mystical interpre- 
tation is legitimate? Mr. Neale, in his recent 
Commeotary on the Psalms, is very eloquent on 
the subject. He interprets the Psalms throughout 
on the same principle as other writers would in- 
terpret the Song of Solomon, caring little for the 
original meaning, and substituting the mystical. 
*' It is," be says, " the distinguishing mark of differ- 
ence between ancient and modem commentators. 
To the former it was the very life, marrow, and 
essence of Gon's Word ; by the latter it is almost 
universally held in contempt and abhorf^ice. If 
Scripture has not an under-current of mtsaning* 
double, triple, quadruple, and even yet more mani- 
fold," he says, " my work is a mere waste of labour, 
time, and paper, and all commentators, from the 
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first emturf to the Beforauttion, hare been deoeir- 
ing the Churchy and substttnting their own chang- 
ing fimciefi for Gk>n*e itntnutaUe rerilieB.** Mr. 
Neaie thinks that the minute circamstanoee so 
often mentioned in Holy Scripture— «s the hundred 
and fifty-three fishes taken in the net — ^the young 
man captured by Band being fed with a cake of 
figs and two clusters of raisins — the forty-two ehiU 
dren destroyed by the two she-bears — the number 
of cattle sent by Jacob to Esau — the particular 
fruit brought by the spies — must have more mean- 
ing in them than meets the eye. There must be a 
secondary as well as a primary meaning. He will 
not hear of our being restricted to those passages 
which have been stamped as mystical by inspired 
writers. **If,*' says he, *' certain appearances of 
nature, certain metalliferous veins, certain crystals 
of quartz, tell the Califomian miner that gold is 
beneath the soil, is his Australian brother to believe 
that God created the same appearances in that 
colony to deter him from* investigation, or to lure 
him on to researches which are in vain? In two 
or three spots on the crust of Scripture the Apostle 
has disclosed to us 'much fine gold' beneath. In 
the thousand spots which closely resemble those 
two or three are we not to search for ourselTcs ? 
and searching, shall we not find P" 

On the other hand, we apprehend that some in- 
terpreters have found mystical meaning where no 
such indication of ^'pure gold'* appeared. Fhilo, 
z 2 
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Origen, and other writers, down to the present 
time, have certainly often gone to extravagant 
lengths on the subjeot. '* God created the sun and 
the moon — ^that is, the Pope and the Emperor," 
says one. ** Jacob clothed himself in the garments 
of his elder brother Esau — which means that we 
must put on the righteousness of our elder brother 
Christ," says another. The following is firom the 
Epistle of 8. Barnabas: — ''Why did Moses say 
* Ye shall not eat the swine, nor the eagle, nor the 
hawk, nor any fish that hath not scales?' David 
comprehended the spiritual senge of these three 
commands, and said in like manner. Blessed ia 
the man that hath not walked in the couneidl of the 
ungodly — as those fishes which walk in darkness, 
and in the depths of the sea ; nor stood in the way 
of sinners — like those who appear to fear the Losd, 
yet sin like the hog ; and hath not sat in the seat 
of the scornful — ^like those birds which sit and wait 
for rapine." It can hardly be said that in these 
instances there are any special indications on the 
surface which could lead us to search for the par- 
ticular sense said to lie beneath. And yet there 
can be no doubt that some mystical interpretation 
is legitimate, from the use made of it by inspired 
writers, and by the Church of all ages. 

The chief source of legitimate mystical interpre* 
tation is the relation between the Old and New 
Testament, the one being the counterpart of the 
other, 80 that there is a constant analogy between 
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tfamxL 'For inBtance, the Promised Land representa 
to ua the kingdom of Heayen. Beginning with 
the analogy of the passage of the Bed Sea, the 
saying by water being a type of Baptism, there is 
a series of types and antitypes which may be legi- 
timatiely developed. Mount Sion and Jerusalem 
are types of the Church, so that what is said of 
the former may be applied to the latter. The sa- 
crifices of the Mosaic law are, of course, types of 
the Sacrifice of the New Covenant. ' The Old Tes- 
tament Saints are more or less types of our Lobd, 
and what is said of them may be applied to Him, 
at least in such points as there is an analogy ; but 
there must be a real analogy, or else the applica- 
tion would not be legitimate. 

But beyond this, in devotional exercises, even a 
greater licence of mystical application mf^ be al- 
lowed. Devout and pious minds see objects of 
faith everywhere. They see the Cross in the trans- 
verse yardarm of the ship, or in the outspread 
wings of the flying bird. Everything reminds them 
of it. " To them," as Mr. Neale justly observes, 
*' Ohbist is everywhere, in Prophet, Psalm, or His- 
tory. No one would hesitate to apply to our Lobd 
the passage in Lamentations, which is really spoken 
of the holy city, * Is it nothing to you, all ye that 
pass by ? Behold, and sed if there be any sorrow like 
unto My sorrow.' What wonderful beauty," he says, 
^ there is in the words, * Let the lifting up of my 
bands be an evening sacrifice,' when applied to the 
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one great BMiifioe which wai cSarei up in the 
evmung of the world— in the emnuig» too, of the 
Fkischsl day — hj the atretehing forth of Hia faanda 
on the Grosa." This aeeing Ghubt ererfwhere, 
whether intended or not, seemi to na qaite allow- 
able in the ferrour of deyoticm. 

Bat in didactic writing, and particnlarly in 
preaching, and, we might add, atill more in preaoh*- 
ing to an Eogliah congregation, the preacher or 
writer muat be logical. He nraet not yenture on 
statementa which are not logically correct ; at leaafc^ 
he must make a clear distinction between argument 
and illoatration. What he intends to teach as mat* 
ters of belief and practice, he must prove by argn* 
roent which cannot be disputed. What he asserta 
as matter-of-fact, must be straightforward and un- 
deniable. But, having been careful on this pointy 
he may enforce his argument, or explain his state- 
ment by any illustration which he may deem likely 
to effect this object. To tell the people that th^ 
are bound to support their minister, because God haa 
commanded in the law that they should not muzzle 
the ox which treadeth out Uie com, would have had 
no weight as an argument, except indeed on the au- 
thority of the Apostle. But everyone would admit 
the beauty of its application as an illustration. 

""The first step,'* says Mr. Jowett, '*towardaa 
more truthful use of Scripture in practice, is the 

separation of adaptation from interpretation 

Truth seems to require that we should separate 
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mwe adaptation from the original meaning of Scrip- 
ture. It is not honest or reasonable to confound 
illustration with argument in theology, any more 
than in other subjects." 

We conclude that there is one primary and real 
signification, and there are analogical interpreta* 
tions which often are more important than the pri- 
mary. There are also fanciful and imaginative in* 
terpretations, or rather adaptations, in which writers 
are at liberty to indulge, provided only they do not 
pass them off as the real meaning. 

Having spoken of the mystical interpretation, 
we pass on to the literal or logical mode of inter* 
preting the Holy Scriptures. 

Dr. Fusey, in his Introduction to the Book of 
the Prophet Hosea, in reference to the secular com- 
mand which Gon laid on him to take to himself a 
wife of whoredom, makes an observation which may 
be considered as a canon of interpretation. " There 
is no ffroundy^^ he says, " to justify our taking as a 
parable what Holy Scripture relates as a fact. 
There is no instance in which it can be shown that 
Holy Scripture relates that a thing was done, and 
that with the names of the persons concerned, and 
yet that G-on did not intend it to be taken as lite- 
rally true. There would be no test of what was 
real and what was imaginary ; and the histories of 
Holy Scripture would be left to be the prey of in- 
dividual caprice, to be explained away as parables 
when men misliked them." 
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Mr. Joveit thinks it ''an absardity tlmt tte aaoM 
w<nda'»kouM hare many senaes/' '* It aay be kdd 
down," hesajB, ''that Scripture has one meatung 
— the meaning which it had in the mnd ^ thB Pitih 
pket ar EwingdM who firH uOeted ar wr^e ii to 
the hearen at readere who Jiret reeeind it.** KoWy 
making dne allowanco for the use of mystical inter- 
pretation nnder oertain circamstanoes, as for ini* 
stance, in prophecy or type, or wh^i used in iiios- 
tration or derotion, this rule of Mr, Jowetfs may 
be received as sound. And if Mr« Jowett and bia 
friends had kept always to the rule of interpreting 
Scripture as the writer meant it to be nndefstood 
and the hearer received it, they wonld have avoided 
much error. But, in truth, as we shall see pre- 
sently, no dass of writers have ever departed ao 
much aa they from the true and liteiAl interprets* 
tion of the Word of Gk)i>« 

Another rule which Mr. Jowett much insists on 
is, that " the Bible should be interpreted like any 
other book." "Why," he asks, "ahonld not tiie 
Bible be intezprsted like any other ancient book, 
as Plato or Sophocles ?" 

Mr. Jowett shuts his eyes against veiry obvioua 
cireumBtanoee whioh constitute a wide diuianlarity 
between Holy Scripture and any other book, inde* 
pendently of the greater reverence which ia dne to . 
the sacred volume than to any mere hnman compo» 
sition. Men read Sophocles, or any other ancient 
volume, without excitemttit of feeling or preoott* 
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esirad judgment^ m a doeomeiit which 9unplj in« 
tonsto their minds^ bul witbouli rasing 407 pA»- 
ami or tjtarong «flGecii(m. But the geeait doctrineA 
sad fketa of the BiUe are mixed 1:9 with the high-* 
est hopea and feelings^ aa well ai the deepest pre^ 
jodiees and interesta of the hiunan mud. Not only 
the honeet and sincare feelinge of men lead them to 
adofA this or that iaterptetatiQEi of mai^ paMigea 
of ScriptuveyaB thej judge tbemielvea peraoaally 
aAeted ; hot alao interest and pr^udice and habit 
will iaflueiioB men's minds in spile of themseWeSi 
Henoev desirable as it might ba^ abatraetedlj^ tQ 
apprasch the saeced tsxt with the critical oalmnesa 
with which one opMis the pages of an old Oreek 
anthor^ yet a Yery slight knowledge <xf the humao 
mind wcmld show that such calm Qollaetedness is in 
fact nnaltainable. Freeonceif ed epinions and. feel^ 
ings wiU intrade OYon into the most honest minds. 
It eaamot fant happen that Protestants and Catho* 
Uca, Sociniana and Trinitarians, will view man j pas- 
sages of Holy Seriptnre according to the settted 
pfineiplea of their own minds. If we desire to see 
the meat flagrant examples of the disregard of the 
meaning e| the original writers of Holy Scripture, 
and the moat determined adaptation of passages of 
the Bible to preconceived notions, we ahaU find 
them in the writings of the paH^ to which Mr* 
Jowett himself belongs. 

Another rule of Mr. Jow^t's is a very good onew 
as far as it goes» i.e., ** ta interpret Scripture by it- 
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self." The comparison of Scripture with Scriptnre ^ 
must be one of the most efficacious helps in undeiv 
standing its true meaning. But the value of the 
rule is somewhat lessened by what follows. *' The 
meaning of the canon, ' Non nisi ex Scriptur& Scrip* j 
turam potes interpretari' is only this (he saj^), j 
that we cannot understand Scripture without being I 
familiar with it. Scripture is a world in itself* 
from which we must exclude foreign influences. To 
get inside that world is an effort of thought and 
imagination, requiring the sense of a poet as well 
as a critic, demanding much more than learning — 
a degree of original power and intensity of mind."^ 
Here there seems something wrong in Mr. Jowett's 
argument, because it at once excludes from " the 
inside of the world of Holy Scripture" ninety-nine 
out of every hundred persons, or a great many 
more ; and yet, surely the poorest and most un- 
lettered man may get '* within the world of Scrip- 
ture" and live within it, and be saved by its truth. 

How is this difficulty to be explained ? 

The difficulty is one of Mr. Jowett*s own crea> 
tion, as we shall see by following out his statement. 
He reverts to the same rule in winding up his ar* 
gument, but with an important qualification. '^ Of 
what has been said," he concludes, ^f this is the 
sum — ^that Scripture, like other books, has one 
meaning, which is to he gathered from itself, wUk^ 
out reference to the ddaptation of Fathers and Di- 
^ Essays and Beriews, p. S84s. 
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twMv." Now, in these last words is the fallacy. 
If, by the *' adaptation" of Fathers and Difines, 
Mr. Jowett means the mystical interpretation or 
private fancies of any man or set of men, he is 
right. But if he means, as he certainly does, that 
the testimony of Fathers and Divines, the con- 
current Yoice of the Church, from the time of the 
Apostles downwards, is not to be taken into ac- 
count in our interpretation of Holy Scripture, then 
he is cutting himself off from the most important 
means of ascertaining its real meaning. 

He insists that Scripture has one meaning — ** the 
meaning that it had in the mind of the Prophet or 
Evangelist who first uttered or wrote it to the hearers 
or readers who first received it." Yet what greater 
help could he have to know for certain the meaning 
of the Evangelist's or Apostle's words, than the 
testimony of the Fathers and Divines to whom they 
were spoken P What more important testimony to 
the teaching of Chbist than the way in which the 
Apostles understood His teaching, even apart from 
their inspiration? What more valuable help to 
understand the language of the Apostles than the 
way in which it was understood by those who lived 
with them or came immediately after them P Nor 
is it to words only, but to deeds that we may ap- 
peal. For instance, what more positive evidence 
of the mode in which the Apostles constituted the 
Church than the universal^ establishment of the 
three orders of the ministry, which we find in the 

A A 
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earlioBt ages ? Whafc moce valnald^ h^lp to midw* 
stand tiie ScriptunJ doctrme of tk^ SacraoMala 
than the ancient litorgieaP E^n the teetiiaoi^ 
of the Divinea and Fathevs of the Church, as late 
as the CouocU of Nieiea^ici of the veij greatealiinh 
portance to those who deaiire to know the real teadir 
ing of the Holy Soriptarea* in spite of Mr, Jwvett's 
strange assertion that their decision leay haye beea 
the greatest misfortane which OYer hapfi^iad to the 
Church ; for it is well known that the decuion of 
the Bishops at that Council was made^ not siasply 
according to their own private intorpretaticm of 
Scripture, but in consequence of the bestimoay 
which had oome dawn to them from iLpostolic 
time^ in aU parts of ChriBtendcm^that ow Lobp 
was to be revered as Qqdu 

Mr. Newland, in his preface to his CoBiiDentaiy 
on the iE^esians, haa some excellent remarks on 
this sul^ect* '^ We take as an admitted fao^" he 
says, " the personal and special inspiration of the 
Prophet, or Apostle, or Eyangeliat. We know i^f 
certain that at the time he wrote that particular 
history, or prophecy, Gqapel, or Epistle, he had ho* 
one meaning, and that this wsa the real and ortho- 
dox meaning-*-the meaning that Gon placed upoa 
it — the mjBaning that it must haye at this day- 
We know that at the time it was written^ it was 
understood in that one orthodox meaning by thoio 
who receiyed it, and that those peraoiw built their 
£Mth and grounded their salyatian upon ik All 
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ikuA ▼• liftTa to determine now is, whether the in- 
terpietatbn which we now pnt upon these worde 
is Aa saiMe m that which they bore when they were 
written P l^or tins poipoee we call witnesses; 
tlioee wttnesaoB are the recorded opinions of the 
f!atiwn andacta of the Councils which have been 
preaerred to na* We attach weight to them eten 
as the pritate c^inions and acts of men in authority. 
But that ia not their main Talue. Their main talue 
is as witnesses. We want to establish that such 
was the interpretation put upon euch and such a 
test ia thoae days. Seasonings are ikllible, opinions 
are fallible, decrees are fallible, but facts are in- 
fiiUible. One fliot was sufficient to confound all 
the arguments of Arius. * It was never heard be- 
fore our days/ said the council, * We have no such 
«a8tom, neither the Churches of Gtom* " 

Taking, then, Mr, Jowett's rule as a good one-— 
that the meaning of Scripture which we want to 
amre at ia **thai wkich it had in the mind of the 
Fr^phit or Svan^Uat yiBhofirH utttred or wrote it 
to the hearere or readere who fret received tV,'* we 
coDoeive tiiat, in order to get ^inside the world of 
Scripture," while we are far from difiparaging the 
qualifioationa which he say« are necessary, i.e., not 
learning only^ but ^^ thought and imagination — ^the 
sense of apoet as well as a critic," it would be very 
unwise indeed to cut ourselves off from the testi- 
mony of the qnoient Fathers of the Church, reach- 
ing up aa it doea to ApostoUo times. This would 
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be to deprive ourselves of the most important M 
which we could possibly have in our inqoiriea as to 
the sense in which Holy Scripture was understood 
by those who wrote it, and those who first received 
it. And whereas Holy Scripture would be a sealed 
book to the multitude if its interpretation required 
the high intellectual qualities described by Mr. 
Jowett, it is easy for the most unlettered man, if 
he be but honest apd conscientious, to " get within 
the world of Scripture," and make it the rule of his 
life, and the means of his salvation, by simply fol- 
lowing the guidance of the Church which God has 
given to be the pillar and gi'ound of the truth, , 

We rejoice to see the highest intellectual endow- 
ments applied to the interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture, provided they be accompanied by reverence 
and humility. We hail with thankfulness the ap- 
plication of the power of diligent criticism to the 
interpretation of Scripture, if it be honest and sin- 
cere. We look forward to the elucidation of ob- 
scure texts, and the interesting explanation of 
details hitherto imperfectly understood. But if 
self-constituted critics are rash enough to set them- 
selves against the received dpctrines of our holy 
faith ; if, as already some of them have dared to do, 
they assail the fundamental doctrines of religion, 
even the Incarnation and the Atonement, and the 
Divine nature of our Lobd— doctrines by which 
fifty generations of Christians have lived, and in 
which they have died — then we say that such critics 
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nuLj be '^imaginative and poefcioa!/' and all that 
Mr. Jomett deioribeB ; but they will hare inoumd 
the feremendoas reiponaibilit j of lemomg the an- 
cient landmarks of revealed trath« 

We fear that Mr. Jowett'a rules of interpretation 
and Biblical criticisnuy while they have a eertain 
show of good sense and moderation, are bat a blind 
to cover the most audaeidas schemes, whieh he and 
his firieads have formed, of explaining away the 
true doctrines of the Bible, setting at naught the 
testimony of the Church, and adapting the revealed 
Word of God to their own preconceived theories 
and foregone condiusiosis. 

His theory is this— ^Scienee hsa made great ad« 
vanoes ; the study of languages is better under- 
stood than heretofore; history has opened new 
fields of information. We must, therefore, either 
adapt Holy Scripture to these new discoveries, or 
else g^ve it up altogether. In a word, if we are to 
retain Scripture, we must interpret it aocording to 
the views of modmm sceptics and philosophers. 

For instance, some persons have discovered tiuit 
there is no mention of the Deluge in the Egyptian 
and Mongolian records, and therefore the words of 
Seriptore '* that Gk)n destroyed all flesh in which 
was the breath of life," must mean that there was 
a great flood in certain portions of Asia. 

Another philosopher cannot reconcile the eom- 
mand of Oon to Abraham to sacrifice his son with 
his notions of morality; therefore the wor& of 

A A 2 
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Scripture, that ^* God bade Abraham slay his son, 
his only son, whom he loved," mean that ** the fierce 
ritual of Syria, with the awe of a divine Yoioe,*' 
urged him to the deed; but Abraham thought 
that mercy was better than sacrifice, and declined to 
do it, and thai was accounted to him for righteous- 
ness. Another has some preconceived theory of 
the impossibility of miracles ; and therefore all the 
miraculous facts described in Holy Scripture, by 
which God verified the mission of His prophets, 
and of His only begotten Son, are to be explained 
away. 

These are specimens of the new interpretation' 
of Scripture — the way in which Mr. Jowett and 
his friends discover the " meaning which it had in 
the mind of the historian who wrote it, and the 
hearers or readers who first received it!*' 

And this mode of interpretation is what Mr. 
Jowett calls the '' apirit ■ taking the place of the 
letter ;*'^ and the Scripture so interpreted is to be 
" the bond of union of the whole Christian world.'** 
The disappearance of artificial notions, of creeds, 
and so forth, will pave the way to general agree- 
ment, and we shall be unwilling to impose any 
narrow rule of religious opinion on the ever-varying 
condition of the human mind. In short, men are 
to put whatever sense they choose on the revealed 
Word of Gob, and let their neighbours do the same, 
and ** then their unanimity will be wonderfuL" 
1 Essays and Beriews, p. 42S. ' Ibid. 426. 
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For oonelveSy we utterly repudiate this faat-and- 
looBe interpretation; it is but another name for 
denying the authority of the Holy Scriptures alto* 
gether> and rejeoting their inspiration. We beliere 
that ^*all Scripture is given by inspiration of Gon.*' 
'' Holy men spake as they were moved by the Holt 
Ghost/' '' at sundry times, and in divers manners." 
The degree of inspiration is of comparatively small 
importance, if only we believe that they were really 
inspired,. as Goi) Himself has told us. 

We believe there must have been one primary 
sense of the Words of Scripture — the sense in- 
tended by him who wrote or spoke, the sense re- 
ceived by those who heard it. 

There is also running through the Old Testament, 
and in some parts of the New, a secondary, or mys- 
tical, or rather analogical sense, which is often more 
important than the primary sense. The antitype is 
more important than the type — the substance than 
the shadow ; but the secondary, or analogical sense, 
must be connected in meaning with the primary 
sense. 

. Besides this legitimate analogical sense, it is cer- 
tain, as we have said, that many Christian writers 
have discerned mystical or imaginative senses in the 
words of Holy Scripture, little if at all connected 
with the original meaning. Some word or single 
idea reminds them of deep truth, and they use it, 
either in the language of devotion or in pious illus- 
tration. This is evidently an entirely distinct use 
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of Scripture from legitimate ttnalogf $ aaid tiiimgh 
the names of great and holy men have nmefcicMd 
its use, yet clearly it maet not be employed as arg«?- 
ment or eonsideied as proof of any doebrme. 'Fot . 
instsnce, in the irorde already refeired tot **Tbe 
lifting up of my bsnds shall be an eToning aacrifice/* 
the lesemblance to the Crucifixion is imaginary, and 
yet may be suited to suggest holy ttioughta to a 
pious mind. This sort of mystical interpretation 
is essentially different from the analogical. 

Now as to the way of learning the meaning of 
Scripture. 

1. First we learn it by ordinary mticism, as we 
learn the meaning of any other book — by the criti- 
cal study of the meaning of the words and the eon- 
strnction of the sentences. 

2. Secondly, by ascertaining, if possible, the sense 
in which the words of Holy Scripture were actually 
received by those to whom tiiey were addressed. 
And this is obviously to be attained by the study 
of contemporary writers, or of thoee who lived as 
neap the time of the Apostles as possible, the Fa- 
thers and Divines of the Early Ohurcb, and the 
<leci8ionB of Councils. What they have written we 
^ceive as testimony. Our own Prayer Bookiras 
of S^^^ ^^^ distinct reference to the teslAmony 
▼aluabl 2^ leathers, and is to ihe unlearned a most 
«pired 1 -1®^^ ^^ ascertaining the mind of the in. 

8 J*^ *• 

^^©8 these helps to the interpretalMa of 
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Scripture, there is the deep inward intuition of the 
spiritual mind ; not the mere imaginative faculty 
which catches at fancied or even real resemhlance, 
but the perception of Truth by the heart and un- 
derstanding, which are under the influence of the 
HoiiT Ghost — the knowledge of doctrine which he 
only can attain who does the will of God. 

In these three processes together we find the 
help which we need in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. Mere criticism could never lead to unani- 
mity, because critics differ interminably. The tes- 
timony of the Church is the only authority by 
which discordant critics could be brought to agree. 
But even then, to enter into the mind of the Holt 
Spibit, there needs a chastened faith, and a life 
spent in holy obedience to the will of God. For a 
man who disbelieves the Inspiration of Scripture to 
expect to be able to interpret its deep meaning, is 
as if a blind man should take upon himself to de- 
scribe in a landscape where the lights and shadows 
fall. For independent critics to expect to agree in 
their interpretation of Scripture, without any refer- 
ence to the testimony of those who have gone be- 
fore them, is to reject the only help which could 
by possibility bring them to agreement. It would 
be as if the lame man were to throw away his 
crutches, and attempt to walk without assistance. 
We cannot afford to put from us any aid, or appli- 
ance, or faculty which the Providence of God has 
given for the interpretation of His Holy Word, 
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ivheither it be, as Mr. Jowett stjs, ^'tbe aense of & 
poet B8 well as a critio" — ^not learning only, bat 
^'<irigiiial power and intensity of mind,'* or any 
other gift of nature or of graoe* Bat^ after all, our 
endeayours will be of no avail witbout !Faitb| Hnmi- 
litj, and a Holy Life. 




CHAPTEE XXin. 

"Should God again, 
Ab onoe on Oibeon, mtearupt the course 
Of the nndetiatrng and punotual aun, 
HoirwoiildlkeiPoridadmbel Bat speaka it leaa 
An i^pBDCQ^ Diyine to make him know 
Hia moment when ta aink and when to ria^ 
Age after agOi than to arrest hia course? 
All we behold is miracle." 

COWPEB. 

Tbm Ideologists (for we do not know bj what 
better Bame to> designate the writers of Essays 
and BetiewSy loid other recent pnblieationa of the 
same charaoter)» have renyed the old notion which 
was adrooated bj Hume in the last oentuiy, of the 
impQesibility, or rather the incredibilitj, of mU 
raqtea. 

They think that no amount of argament or tes- 
timony can suffice to prove that Odd has ever de- 
viated from the ordinary course of nature by the 
permisaion of miracles, ''The enlarged critical 
and inductive study of the natural world," says 
frofeasor Powell, ** cannot but tend, powerfully to 
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eyince the inconceiyableness of imftgined interrup- 
tions of natural order, or supposed Buspension of 
the laws of nature." " Intellect and philosophy 
are compelled to disown the recognition of any- 
thing in the world of matter at variance with the 
first principles of the laws of matter.*' " It is to 
the entire difference in ideas, prepossessions, modes, 
and grounds of belief in those times that we may 
trace the reason whj miracles, which would be »• 
credible now, were not so in the age and under the 
circumstances in which they were stated to haTe 
occurred." " If miracles were, in the eatimatioa 
of a former age, among the chief supports of Chris- 
tianitj, thej are at present among the main dijfi- 
culties and hindrances to its acceptance.'* 

Before adverting to the question of the credibility 
or incredibility of miracles, it ought to be clearly 
understood what is involved in the demand made 
upon us to give up our belief in their truth. First, 
we are coolly asked to relinquish our belief in the 
greater part of the Bible; for it ia evident that a 
very large portion of God's revealed Word, if not 
the greater part, consists either of the relation of 
miraculous occurrences, or of matters connected 
with or dependent on them. The creation of the 
world was a miracle.. "Let there be light, and 

Sg wi --derful 7 as he is made, came into 

The wSt , r '^T'''' ^^ "Miraculous power? 
whole history of Gob's chosen pj^pk ia 
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fcmnded on Gos's miraculous interference. The 
Bedemption of Man was based on miracles. The 
Incarnation of our Lobd ; all the incidents in His 
life ; aU His wonderful deeds of mercj ; the cures 
which Hq wrought — ^the opening of the eyes of the 
blind and the ears of the deaf; and then His Be- 
Burrection from the dead, and Ascension into hea- 
ven ; all these must be given up if there could be 
DO miracles. If Gon was not Incarnate, there is 
no Atonement. If Ghbist rose not from the dead, 
there is no Besurrection. What would be left to 
us ? Absolutely nothing of distinctive Christian 
doctrine, if we set aside all miracles. 

It is not that our belief in Christianity is de- 
pendent solely on miracles, as if there were no 
^ other evidence or reason for our belief. We have 
the testimony of conscience ; we have that internal 
conviction of the truth of Christianity which con- 
sists in the knowledge of its spiritual efficacy. 
Still, the miracles by which it was accompanied are 
so mixed up with the whole system of our faith, 
'^'^ that to refuse to believe in the miracles which are 
^^' recorded in almost every page of the Bible, is in 
;li«^ liict to give up our very religion itself. . Therefore, 
^ ^ the argument from consequences, which some think 
•ess^ lightly of, is abundantly sufficient for believers. 
!)« '^' We believe in Christianity. It is our faith, our 
ei^^ conviction, our hope, our life. We have no doubt 
td^^^ about it, nor about the miracles which are inter- 
olon^^ woven with it. The very principle of our spiritual 
e0 f B B 
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life is fixed on Gtop's receded Woid as we find it 
in the Bible. And the Bible is fall of minudes. 
We never doubted of their truth. They seem to 
ue perfloetly credible and reasonable. The aaser* 
tion of their inGrediUlity is a nme gratiijitoos pa* 
redox. 

Nor is it our own personal faith onl j — the £uth 
in which we are UTing» and in whidi we hope to 
die — ^tbat is invoWed in the belief of miraoieH, bat 
the faith of the whole ciTilised world ; the £uth of 
the greatest, the wisest, the beat of men ; the fai^ 
of the Church of eighteen hundred years. And is 
all this to be exploded and given np, beoauae a few 
persons in these latter days hsFO iSuicied that mi- 
racles are incredible P 

It is not a mere qoestiuon of a prim pfailoeophicsl 
argument with which we have to deal* It is not a 
question which can be determined by mere apeea^* 
latiye reasoning $ it is [the greatest moral question 
which ever interested this world. As Christianity* 
when first received, changed the whole features of 
the moral and intellectusl world, so the withdrawal 
of the grounds on which Christianity rests would 
work a new revolution m the affiurs of mankind, 
and remodel all the views, and hopes and fears, 
and principles of action of every one who believes 
in the Name of Cbbist. All this we must bear in 
mind when we address ourselves to the queetion 
before us^the credibility of miracles. 

But now to come to the proposition as it is laid 
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down by Hume, and his followera the Ideologists 
— th&t miracles are incredible. Is it meant that 
thej eannoi be believed P If this be meant, we 
answer that, so far is this from being traoi they 
kate b€€n uniyersally belieted in all ages of the 
world, and by all nations cirilised and nncivilieed. 
The Jewish nation reeeited, without a doubt, not 
only the miracles which they saw with their eyes, 
but the mighty works of which their fathers told 
them. All Qentile nations, from the intellectual 
Oreeks and politic Bomans down to the mostigno« 
rant savages, have believed in miracles. All Ohris« 
tians hitherto have believed the miraculous works 
attributed to the Divine Founder of the Faith. 
Many believe that miracles still continue. The be- 
lief of modem Bomanists, and of many other classes 
of persons in the present day, proves at least that 
there is nothing incredible to the human mind in 
miracles themselves. The possibility of miracles, 
so far from being a difficulty to the intellectual 
power of man, does in fact conform itself to the 
reason of the immense majority of the human race. 
The disbelief of miracles is the crotchet of a very 
few. But these few no doubt believe themselves 
to be wiser than other people, and to have made a 
step in advance of the age. They think that men 
of intellect and philosophical attainments cannot 
believe miracles. But this also is contrary to the 
fact. The greater number of men of intellect of 
modern times believe the miracleti of the Bible 
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without hesitation. The Ideologists are a yeiy 
small minority, even amongst their philosophical 
brethren. 

Why should it be deemed a thing incredible that 
the Author of Nature, the upholder and maintainor 
of its laws, should, at His good pleasure, deviate 
from them P We see no plausible reason for not 
believing miracles. There are many very marvel- 
lous things which no one would have believed a 
priori, but which all men now believe, or rather 
know as undoubted facts. Who would have be- 
lieved that we could convey our thoughts to onr 
transatlantic brethren in a flash of lightning, or 
that we could have employed the sun in the high 
heavens as our portrait painter P These things are 
a priori even more incredible than miracles, yet we 
all believe them. " But," says Professor Powell, 
" granting all these instances, what do they prove 
except the real and paramount dominion of law and 
order;'* they are but instances of Nature's vast 
power. Well, then, we will bring forward instances 
of direct contrariety to the law of nature in the 
miracle of Our Lobd walking on the sea; or in the 
Bed Sea being divided for the children of Israel to 
pass over. " Stop," says the Professor, '' these are 
the very things you have to prove. I do not admit 
them." And so he thinks he has silenced all our 
arguments. Miracles, however notorious^ he says, 
must not be alleged because they are mirades. 
Other extraordinary events which have come to 
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ptLBB, cotttmry to all a priori expectation, cannot be 
used in argument, because they are iu>i miracles. 
Truly this is a summary mode of argument, if not 
a very logical one« It is of a piece with Hume's 
paradox, that no amount of testimony can warrant 
our belief in miracles. The simple fact is, that 
both miracles, and things much more improbable 
than miracles, have come to pass, in spite of their 
improbability. 

Why, let us again ask, are miracles incredible? 
Is it that God is not able to work miracles ? That 
the Almighty Power, Which first established the 
law of this vast universe, cannot change it P Surely 
it is a self-evident proposition that He can do it. 
He Who created light could surely again cause 
darkness. He Who created man could annihilate 
him. Would philosophy limit the Power of the 
ALHtQHTT? We can only say that such philo- 
sophy i& " foolishness." 

The only question, therefore, is whether Oon 
would on any occasion reverse or change the laws 
which He has established ? We do not admit that 
this is really a question, because there is abundant 
testimony that He actually has done so. However, 
any doubt of the power of God being excluded, 
there remains on the side of the a priori argument 
only the question whether He would do so. The 
notion held by the Ideologists is that God has or- 
dained a certain invariable law, by which all things 
are regulated without His interference ; that the 

B B 2 
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world is like a great clock, wound up, so as to go 
on for an indefinite time — ^naj, for ever ; because 
any interference with its progress could only be by 
a miracle. Does this approve itself to our minds 
as a probable account of God and of His works ? 
It does away entirely with the notion of Gon as 
our Heavenly Fatheb, exercising a paternal care 
over His children, providing for the creatures of 
His Hand, giving them their daily bread, as Holy 
Scripture represents Him, and as all mankind have 
looked upon Him hitherto. It represents Gon as 
a Deity involved in a sort of fate or necessity of 
His own creation. But is this at all likely or cre- 
dible? How can a law maintain itself? Law has 
no force independently of the will of Him who made, 
or rather of Him who administers it. There must 
be a power to uphold and administer the law, or it 
becomes a dead letter. We believe that Gon is 
everywhere present to maintain and to carry out the 
law which He has established. There is surely no 
difficulty in believing this exertion of power in so 
great and beneficent a Being, when we consider 
not only the magnitude of the power of Gon io 
creating the world and all things in it, the vast 
Solar and still more vast Sidereal systems, but also 
the infinite minuteness of the work of creation, 
the exactness and perfection of the most delicate 
insect or flower. It is surely no great stretch of 
the imagination to believe, as we are taught, that 
not a sparrow falleth to the ground without Hia 
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knowledge, and that the very hairs of our head are 
all nnmbered. 

Nor, if we helieve, as we surely must, the pre- 
Benoe of Gop in maintaining His laws and carrying 
out the minutest affairs of this universe which He 
has created, do we see the smallest difficulty in 
believing that He should, on fit occasions, accord- 
ing to His good pleasure, vary from the prescribed 
order. In fact, there are many indications that 
He has done so. Man is a standing evidence of 
miracles. It is not pretended that man existed 
from eternity ; and if not, then, whenever he came 
into existence, it must have been by an exertion of 
the Divine power to produce a new creature. Geo- 
logy presents us with irrefragable evidence of the 
introduction of not only new creatures, but of a 
new order of creation, at different times, on the 
earth which we inhabit. 

Consider next the history of our own race on 
the earth. So far from miracles being incredible, it 
seems to us a much more rational doubt whether 
the world could go on without miracles, than whether 
miracles could be admitted. Granted that there is 
an established order in which God has constituted 
the course of nature, yet there are so many dis- 
turbing elements, that it would seem necessary that 
the Almighty Power should be ever ready, not only 
to uphold the laws which He has made, but to re- 
adjust them when disturbed. V^lesswe reject the 
revelation of God, and the evidence of the world • 
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$r€fatki us, it ift cettein tbat Satan <mt^ introdnced * 
much disorder ; and a new and endleaa ve^ammge- 
ment of many ezteniid circntDstanoes of the worid*B 
condition was required in consequence. Then the 
permitted free agency of man, whether for good or 
eril, constantly requires the special interference of 
Almighty OoB. He has declared that He hearkeos 
to prayers, and will giant what we ask for faithfully. 
This seems to inyolre the necessity of change, not 
in the absolute laws of nature, but in their appli* 
cation. In truth, there must be a perpetual ad' 
justment of the laws of nature to the prayers of 
Gon*s sevranf s, Oon must be perpetually present 
to regulate the afbirs of the world in answer to 
prayers. The Ideologists are like the countryman 
in the vestry, who, when it was proposed to pray 
for rain» said, ** Ah I there is no use praying for 
rain while the wind is in the north." But do 
not our prayers for rain imply that we pray Gob 
to change the dry cold north wind, and bring in 
the mild south windi with showers on its wings f 
But no, says the Ideologist| whether it be a north 
or south wind depends on the laws of electricitjr, 
or some other moving cause. Well, we pray that 
Qoj> would influence this moving cause, whatever 
it be ; that He would, as we conceive He does every 
minutCi exert His power to continue or to modify 
the law which He has . established. We conceive 
that there can be no greater or sublim^r nolaon of 
the power or goodness of the Almighty than to 
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believe Him to be, in the most minute particulars, 
modifying and adjusting the laws of His goyem- 
ment, to meet the prayers of His trustful crea- 
tures ; and this may be either with a miracle or 
without it; not necessarily by a change in the 
laws of nature, but by an application of them by 
Him who regulates the world. 

And in order to meet the disturbing agency of 
man's wilful perverseness — it is difficult to conceive 
how this can always be done without a miracle. 
Let us consider an instance. It is surely in ac- 
cordance with all our notions of a merciful Gob, 
that He should view His faithful servants with 
favour, and deliver them from trouble. This He 
has Himself told us. He resolved to deliver the 
Israelites from Egypt. But Pharaoh in his pride 
determined to prevent their going, and Pharaoh, 
with his chariots and horses and armed bands, was 
stronger than the Israelites. So that in all human 
probability they could not have escaped. Let us 
picture to ourselves the unarmed multitude of Israel, 
encamped at Pi-Hahiroth, with the Bed Sea in the 
front, and the hosts of Egypt close upon their rear. 
How is Gon to deliver His people P We can ima- 
gine many ways. But all of these would be of the 
nature of miracles, because, in the ordinary course 
of events, they must have perished. He might in- 
spire a marvellous courage into the hearts of the 
Israelites, as He did on other occasions when ten 
of them were abljo to ** chase a thousand" of their 
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dnetnles ; or He might eatxse a pimic amongst their 
eiietfiiM, as He did at one titne when He made the 
enemiee of His people faeaf the sound as of a great 
afmyapproaching to the rescue; or He might, ai 
when Sennacherib invaded Jerasalem, send a de- 
stroying angeli or some natural pestilence, some 
malaria or sirocco to decimate the army of the 
Egyptians ; or He might, as we find recorded in the 
Bible, dif ide the Bed Sea in two parts, so that the 
Israelites *' should pass over on dry knd, which the 
Egyptians, essaying to do, perished in the water/' 
Now, amongst these various expedients for saving 
His chosen people from their enemies, all are more 
or less miraculoas. Nor does it appear how Gkm 
conld have executed His Will without a miracle. 
The dividing the Bed Sea was a palpable interpo- 
sition of Almighty Power. But to send a pesti<* 
lence, which would not otherwise have happened, 
would have been equally bo ; or again, to cause the 
sound of a multitude of chariots and horses, when 
there were no chariots and horses to produce the 
sound, would have been just as much a mirade ; or 
to go a step farther, the infusing a sudden panic or 
cowardice into the hearts of their enemies, or a 
wonderful courage into the hearts of His people, aa 
when Jonathan and his armour-bearer slew a whole 
garrison of the Philistines, would have been a 
miracle just as much as dividing the sea in two 
parts. Miracles may be worked in the spiritual 
world as well as in the natural. One is just aa 



easj to Almighty God aa the other. Ha has bat 
to apeak the Woid, or to poneeire the Will, and 
eithep the sea diridea itaelf into two parta, or Hia 
people are filled with an extraordinarj valour. To 
FemoTO a moui^tain ia not a greater miraole than to 
takfi awAj the guilt from a ainner'a aoul. And, 
thesafo]^, th<mgh we do not in the preaent day 
witneaa the yiaible interruption of the lawa of na* 
tore, yet it does not foUow that Gon ia not just as 
aotiyely employed in controlling and adjusting the 
ad&ira of the wojfld in answer to the prayera of 
Hia people, or in frustrating the wilfulness of the 
wicked, by oauaing ph^omena which would not 
otherwise have oocurred in the oourae of nature-^ 
as when He delivered His people Israel from their 
pursuers, and fed them with Angels' food for forty 
years in the wilderness. And if there is no improi- 
bability in Gon thus interposing by miracles in 
order to reecua His ancient people from the land 
of their oppression, it is surely much more probable 
that He would so interfere for the spiritual well- 
being and salvation of thoee whom He has chosen 
in these latter days. If the bringing out of the 
children of Israel from Egypt was, as many would 
think, a fit ocoasion for Gpn's interference, much 
more so would be the delivery of His servants fro® 
the power of Satan* 

Can any one look at man, and conteipplate his 
elaborate framework, bis moral and intellectual 
character, and say that it was improbable that Qop^ 
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haying created auch a being, should continue to inte- 
rest Himaelf about him, should communicate to him 
the knowledge of Hia will and inform him of His 
laws P And how should He convince him that His 
messengers were really sent by Him ? Is there any- 
thing improbable, nay, is it not the most obyious and 
likely method conceiyable that those whom God de- 
sired to accredit as His messengers should be armed 
with the power of miracles, as tokens that they came 
from Him ? Where is the improbability P And 
if there be nothing improbable, why should we 
hesitate to belieye the account which we haye of 
the wonderful miracles by which the ministry of 
our LoBD was marked P '' He went about Galilee, 
healing all manner of sickness, and all manner of 
diseases among the people :*' those that were taken 
with divers diseases and torments, or were pos- 
sessed of devils, and those which were lunatic, and 
those which had the palsy, *^ came to Him, and He 
healed them.'* And on the strength of this au« 
thority He began to preach the Gospel, as a mes- 
sage from God. And many believed in Him. 
Others, not disputing His miracles, as they could 
not, declared them to be wrought by the power of 
Beelzebub. But as our Lobd justly said, Beehse- 
bub would not have given Him power to frustrate 
his own evil works, to destroy the kingdom of 
evil. The purity of His doctrine proved that the 
miracles were not from Satan. It was on the 
^strength of these miracles that Nicodemus came to 
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Hitn bynigbt, and said unto Him, ^'Babbi, we 
know tbat Thou art a Teacher sent from God, for 
no man could do the miracles that Thou dost, ex- 
cept God was with Him." His disciples, when 
they saw Him rebuke the storm, marvelled greatly, 
and said, ^* What manner of Man is this, that even 
the winds and the sea obey Him P'* So when the 
multitudes saw Him heal the sick of the palsy, 
** they too marvelled greatly, and glorified God for 
giving such power to Man." What is there in- 
credible in all this P On thfi contrary, it seems 
the roost rational and probable thing imaginable. 
No one can deny the power of God to alter the 
course of nature which He has established. And 
it is difficult to imagine a readier way by which to 
arrest the attention of those to whom He desired 
to communicate His will, than by strikingly chang* 
ing the course of His laws, in a limited number of 
instances, the very unusualness of the circum- 
stances being calculated to prove the Presence and 
the Power of God. !N'othing, we can say honestly, 
appears to us a more credible history than that 
which records these miraculous interventions. 

However, if to any the reverse seems more pro- 
bable, if any think the account of these miracles to 
be strange and incredible, then we appeal to the 
testimony of eye-witnesses. We appeal to the 
accounts written by those who with their own eyes 
beheld the miracles of our Lobd. We appeal to 
men who went about with Him from place to 
c 
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place, and saw Hiniyby a Word, heal all manner of 
diteasea, and do many other wonderful acts,, who 
laid down their lives in attestation of the truth of 
their assertions. To die for an opinion proves at 
least sincerity. But it was not for an opinion, 
with regard to which men might be mistaken, that 
the first preachers of the Gospel died. But it was 
for the maintenance of facts, in respect to which 
mistake was impossible, namely, that they had seen 
Him work these most wonderful miracles, and in 
particular, they had seen Him put to death on the 
Gross, and afterwards restored to life. These are 
facts which have been attested by a greater con- 
currenoe of evidenoe than almost any other event 
of history. Even if they were the most incredible 
events possible, instead of being the most likely 
and reasonable, it would be incumbent on us to re- 
ceive them on the ground of the testimony which 
supports them. To dispute the truth of testi- 
mony such as that by which the miracles of our 
LoBn are established, is to cut ourselves off from 
the principal ground on which human knowledge 
is founded. But of this we have already spoken. 
All that we would now say more, is that modem 
science only renders mirades more credible^ be- 
cause it proves to us that the wonderful deeds re- 
corded of our LoBD, by eye-witnesses who saw 
them, could not have been done but by miracle. 




CHAPTEB XXIV. 

ittiracUs.— HE. 

" Waves on wares 
IV>lded creation in their mighty shroud, 
Then left the earth in solitude, o'erspread 
With its own awful wreck, a desert of the dead.*' 

Hemaks. 

Besides the direct impugners of miracles — as 
Hume, Voltaire, Tom Paine, and the authors of 
Essays and Eeviews — there are certain philoso* 
phers of a different stamp, men of an entirely oppo* 
site mind, who nevertheless do harm to the cause 
of truth by attempts to explain away miracles, by 
attributing them as much as possible to natural 
causes. Even the excellent author of the " Testi- 
mony of the Bocks," warm advocate as he is for 
revealed truth, has fallen partially into this error. 
In speaking of the late Hugh Miller, we feel bound 
to acknowledge him on many accounts, as the able 
and earnest champion of revelation. His theory 
of the Adamic Creation is a masterpiece of eloquent 
writing. He is a very Milton among the geolo- 
gists. Of course, on such a subject as the adjust- 
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ment of the Mosaic account of the Creation with 
the diflcoyeries of modern geology, it is not to he 
expected that absolute certainty can be attained. 
No theory could be devised which would be likely 
to approve itself to all minds. Out of many pos- 
sible theories we have to adopt that which seems 
to us most probable, without depreciating the at- 
tempts of others to explain a subject so far removed 
beyond the power of man fully to conceive. Hugh 
Miller's is a novel theory, and has approved itself 
to many able minds. He conceives that Moses 
was gifted with a sort of second sight — as when 
Micaiah beheld in his mind's eye a vision of the 
Israelites dispersed at Bamoth Gilead — and that 
the six days of Creation are six visions presented 
to the inspired historian's mind. First, the pro- 
phet beheld the dark and formless chaos ; then the 
first dawn of light. Another day, and the waters 
were divided, and a firmament or open space is 
seen. In the next vision the waters have partially 
retired, and the dry land appears. Yet another 
day, and the san is for the first time seen to rise 
in the East, and the moon, sailing through the 
heavens, illumines the night. Next, in due order, 
the fishes and reptiles, the birds and beasts, and all 
the vegetable tribes appear ; and lastly man, the 
lord of all. All these objects are supposed to have 
been presented to the vision of Moses, and he has 
simply recorded what he saw, no more nor less, 
without any knowledge of their scientific bearings. 
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Thus revealed, the work of creation is open alike 
to the oorapreh^iBion of the earlier or later gene- 
Fations of men, the most iiiiBcientifiCy or the most 
ad?anoed in the knowledge of nature. If this 
theory should hy some not be considered conclu* 
aive, yet we believe it to be wholly incapable of 
disproof, and quite sufficient to guard the mind 
against the cavils o£ unbelievers. 

But if we thus acknowledge, as we are bound, a 
debt of gratitude to this able writer for opening up 
this new and interesting ground of speculation, we 
do not think him equally fortunate in his theory of 
the Deluge. Unhappily he has taken up the notion 
that the Deluge was only partial, and has attempted 
to explain it on scientific grounds. His notion is 
that the human race, being much reduced in num- 
bers by the violence and viciousness of the times, 
were congregated in a part of Asia near the Cas- 
pian Sea, and that the Deluge was caused, not by 
the falling of rain and the rising of waters, but by 
the subsidence of the earth. The rain fell indeed 
at the same time in torrents, and Noah, looking 
from his ark, beheld the plains covered with water, 
and the hills gradually disappear, and fancied that 
it was in consequence of the torrents of rain that 
fell, when in reality it was the effect of the subsi- 
dence of the earth. After a while the land gra- 
dually rose again out of the waste of waters, the 
rain ceased, and Noah, judging from appearances, 
imagined that it was the drying up of the waters 
c2 
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of the Deluge ! " Were such a depression and 
eleration of the great Asiatic Basin/' says Hugh 
Miller, ^ to take place during the coming twelre- 
month as that which I have described as the pro* 
bable cause of the Deluge — though the geologists 
would have to describe it as beyond comparison the 
most remarkable oscillation of level that had taken 
place within the historic period — they would cer- 
tainly regard it as no more miraculous than the 
great earthquake of Lisbon ! or than the exhibition 
of the volcanic forces which elevated the mountain 
of Jorullo in a single night sixteen hundred feet 
over the plain. And why have recourse, in specu- 
lating on the real event of four thousand years ago, 
to supposititious miracles, if an event of apparency 
the same kind would not be regarded as miraculous 
now? .... The revelation to Noah, which warned 
him of a coming flood, and taught him how to pre- 
pare for it, was evidently miraculous. The flood 
itself may have been purely providential." 

Now what surprises us is that one, who readOy 
admits the probability and actual occurrence of 
miracles — nay, at times zealously upholds them — 
should in this case use so much ingenious special 
pleading to bring down what the Church of all 
ages has considered to be one of the greatest mira- 
cles on record within the limits of natural opera- 
tions. If Hugh Miller were an unbeliever, it 
would be quite consistent in him to depreciate the 
miraculous character of the Deluge ; but being, as 
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be has proyed himself in his writings, a staunch 
believer in rev^tion, we do not see the object of 
seeming, at least, to go in the direct teeth of the 
Scripture narrative. 

Eor what are the words of Scripture P I'irst, the 
Flood was evidently predetermined and announced 
by the Almighty for a hundred and twenty years — 
for so long the ark was preparing, and Noah, the 
preacher of righteousness, exhorting the sinful 
world to repentance. " Behold I, even I, said the 
Lord, do bring a flood of waters upon the earth, to 
destroy all flesh wherein is the breath of life, from 
under heaven, and everything that is on the earth 
shall die.^ .... both man and beast, and the 

creeping things and the fowls of the air^ 

every living substance which I have made will I 
destroy from off the face of the earth.*'^ " And the 
waters prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, and all 
the high hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered. Pifteen cubits upwards did the waters 
prevail : and the mountains were covered, and all 
flesh died that moved upon the earth, both of fowl 
and of cattle^ and of beast, and of every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every man, 
all in whose nostrils was the breath of life, of all 
that was on the dry land died ; and every living 
substance was destroyed." It is scarcely possible 
to use words more forcibly descriptive of the uni- 
versality of the Deluge than these. And yet such 
1 Gen. yi. 17. • G«n. vL 7. ' Gen. vii. 4. 
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a man as Hugh Miller can still contend that it was 
limited to the Great Basin of Asia, and can com- 
pare it to the earthquake of Lisbon — the destrao- 
tion of the whole race of man and every living sub- 
stance to a catastrophe which destroyed, it might 
be, half an European city ! 

We really think that good men, like the pro- 
pounder of this theory, ought to guard themselves 
against the temptation which besets them, of at- 
tributing to natural causes what the Christian 
world has with one consent considered to be 
miraculous. One can understand the state of 
mind which, so to speak, grudges the Almiohtt 
the exertion of His supernatural power, and seeks 
to limit even miracles to the possibilities of the 
existing materials and powers of nature. An un* 
scientific mind is satisfied with the notion which 
probably it received in childhood, that at the 
bidding of a justly angry God the rain fell in 
torrents, and went on and on until brooks and 
rivers were swollen beyond their banks, then the 
plains were submei^ed, and lastly, even the hills 
and mountains disappeared, "and all flesh died." 
But how is it possible, the philosopher would say, 
for such a quantity of rain to fall as to cover the 
mountains P There is not water enough in the 
world. But we would ask the philosopher, whom 
we suppose to be a believer in Scripture, when 
Moses struck the rock and the water flowed forth 
enough to supply the camp of Israel, whence came 
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tbe water P Was it that Moses, by the stroke of his 
rod, opened some secret reservoir which had been 
before pent up? We have always thought that 
God, by a miracle, caused water to flow where 
none had before existed. Take another instance, 
with regard to which there can be but one opinion. 
When the "oil" continued to flow from the 
" widow's cruse," and supplied the wants of her 
family during the famine — there can be no question 
that it was by God's miraculous bounty that the 
constant supply was furnished. So also when 
our LosD fed five thousand men with five barley 
loaves. 

Still we can conceive the philosophic mind per- 
plexed and unable to apprehend that even by a 
miracle such an enormous supply of water could 
be supplied out of non-existing materials. Well, 
then, we will furnish him with another analogy. 
Call to mind our Lobd's miracle in Gana of Galilee, 
when He changed water into wine. No believer 
has ever doubted that it was literally effected by 
miraculous power. But if God can turn water 
into wine, can He not also turn air into water ? 
Gould He not, in order to submerge the world, 
cause a sufficient portion of the atmosphere to be 
for tbe time transformed into a flood of water? 
We confess that this notion is extemporized. It 
never occurred to us before to think how the water 
was generated. It was sufficient for us to know 
that God caused its fall. But if philosophers re- 
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quire to know of what material so immense a body 
of water was formed, it does not occur to us that 
any reasonable objection can be made to the hy- 
pothesis that He Who turned water into wine 
mighty for this special purpose, have turned air into 
water. 

There is one difficulty which seems to have 
weighed with Mr. Hugh Miller rather seriously, 
though it is difficult to speak on such a matter 
without causing a smile. There are certain ani- 
mals which are peculiar to certain portions of the 
globe. The difficulty with him is how they could 
have been collected together. The great sloth, for 
instance, from America — how could he have tra- 
velled so far? He would have required ''to be 
ferried over the Atlantic" and back again. Now 
of course, it would be easy to devise a dozen modes 
in which Almighty Ood might have met this diffi- 
culty—either by preserving the species alive, or 
creating them afresh; but we will not suggest 
them, simply because we do not wish to bring 
ridicule on a sacred subject. But we would merely 
say that, admitting, as Mr. Hugh Miller does, that 
the history contained in Holy Scripture is a true 
history ; admitting it to be most certain that Gon 
in His justice had determined to destroy sinful 
man by the waters of a flood, and to preserve one 
family alive in the ark, we may surely believe that, 
io His Almighty Wisdom, He was able to obviate 
the minor difficulties which must have arisen in 
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carrying oat His designs. The whole system of 
the visible world is made up of the most minute 
and careful adaptation of means to ends proposed. 
Therefore, in any great derangement of the system, 
surely there can be no difficulty in supposing that 
God would provide for all the contingencies which 
would spring up in the progress of His new dis* 
pensation. 

It is a peculiar trial that has come upon the 
present generation, in which most educated men 
have some knowledge of the principles at least of 
science, and many have penetrated deep into its 
mysteries, to apply to the elucidation of religious 
truth the same powers of mind and the same modes 
of investigation which they apply to science. But 
this is clearly a mistake. The subject matter is 
totelly different. Science and revelation stand in 
a different relation to the mind of man. The one 
is the object of inquiry, the other of fiuth. When 
Hugh Miller turned his powerful mind to the in- 
vestigation of the geology of his native land he 
discerned plain evidence that there had once been 
a higher sea level. The coast line presented plain 
indications that the ocean waves had once dashed 
against the shore a hundred feet or more higher 
than they do at present. A variety of minute ob- 
servations led him step by step to the conclusion 
that there had been both a subsidence and an eleva- 
tion of a large tract of land. And this view seems 
to be received by geologists. But it was unphilo- 
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Bophical to apply this mode of reasoning to a re- 
vealed truth : at least for a believer to do so. It 
is enough that the fact is revealed. God had de- 
clared that He would destroy every living creature 
by the waters of a flood. The fact of His having 
done so is recorded in His Holy Word. Our 
LoBD Jesus Christ and His Apostles refer to 
this fact as an undoubted truth. If other con- 
firmation were needed, there is the universal tradi- 
tion referred to by Hugh Miller himself, of every 
nation under heaven. Once establish the fact—- 
and the rest is of small importance. God had de- 
clared His intention to drown the whole world, 
and we have no doubt of His power to do so. 
Whether it was done in this way or that is indif- 
ferent. Surely it is degrading to the solemnity of 
the subject to picture Noah looking out of the ark, 
watching the gradual rise of the water, and fancy- 
ing it was caused by the rain that fell, while all the 
while the good man was mistaken ; that Moses was 
deceived by a false tradition ; that it remained for a 
geologist of the nineteenth century to set him right, 
and explain that it was not the water that rose, 
but the land which sunk ; that Noah was deceived, 
just as sometimes at a railway station a child might 
fancy the train in which it is sitting to be begin- 
ning to move, when it is the train opposite which 
is moving in the other direction. 

In a former paper we endeavoured to prove, as 
we trust with success, not only the credibility but 
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the actual occurrence of miracles. What we have 
set forth now is* that the fact of a miracle being 
established and ascertained to have been due to 
supernatural agency, it is quite beside the mark to 
attempt to account for it by natural causes, or to 
bring in the aid of science to limit or explain it. 
The attempt to. do so in the present instance has 
led Hugh Miller to tamper with the Word of Gon, 
though not with the intention of disparaging it, 
yet evidently with the effect of denying its literal 
statement. There are many sincere and excellent 
men of science who are like Hugh Miller, zealous 
advocates of Bevealed Truth. We wish that, for 
their own sake as well as for that of others, they 
would strictly observe the line of demarcation 
that separates one sort of knowledge from another, 
and define rightly between induction and testimony 
— both conclusive grounds of truth. If at any 
time they may seem to diverge from each other, we 
may be quite sure that such seeming divergence is 
the consequence of our own imperfect appreciation 
of the great objects on which the human mind is 
exercised, and that the day will come when they 
will be seen in perfect harmony. 
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CHAPTBE XXV. 

« O OhbzbtI ere yet beheld oa earth 
How dbf Inoamato Word, 
Thy ProphetB heralded Thy birth» 
Alas I how eeldom heard." 

AUBBET ]>B VbBS. 

Ov all the writers in the Yolame of Essays and Be- 
▼iewB, none is so cold, unfeeling, Gibbon*like^ in 
his attacks on the faith of Christians, as Dr. Wil- 
liams of Lampeter, particularlj in his comments on 
the books of the Ancient Prophets. Engaged in 
training candidates for the Christian Ministry, he 
can nevertheless give utterance to worda which 
seem purposely calculated to shake the iaith of he- 
lieyeifi in those holy men of old, of whom both 
Chbist and His Apostles declare that they ''all 
spake of Him.*' 

The conclusion, to which Dr. Williams would 
lead those who accept his reasonings, seems to be 
that not one of the ancient prophets spoke of the 
Satioitb, that no such thing as prophecy, in the 
sense of foretelling the future, has oyer existed. 
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^* Bishop Eidder," he sayst ''conceded freelj an 
historical senae in Old Testament texts remote from 
adaptations in the New. The apostolic Middleton 
prononnced firmly for the same principle. Arch* 
bishop Newcome and others proved in detail its 
necessity. Coleridge, in a suggestive letter, pre* 
served in the memoirs of Gary the translator of 
Dante, threw secular prognostication altogether out 
of the idea of prophecy. Dr. Arnold and his truest 
followers bear, not always consistently, on the same 

side To this inheritance of opinion Baron 

Bunsen succeeds He cannot quote Nahum 

denouncing ruin against Nineveh, or Jeremiah 
against Tyre, without remembering that already 
the Babylonian power threw its shadow across Asia, 
and that Nebuchadnezzar was mustering his armies. 
£He might however, have quoted Isaiah, who pro- 
claimed the Babylonian captivity long before any 
political symptoms of such an event appeared.] If 
he would quote Micah as designating Bethlehem 
for the birthplace of the Messiah, he cannot shut 
his eyes to the fact that the Deliverer who came 
from thence was to be a contemporary shield against 
the Assyrians. [Tet all the doctors and scribes at 
the time of the Birth of our Lonn agreed in apply- 
ing the prediction to Him.] Again he finds in 
Hosea that the Lobd loved Israel when he was 
young, and called him out of Egypt to be His Son; 
but he must feel with Bishop Kidder that such a 
citation is rather accommodated to the flight of 
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Joseph into Egypt than a prediction to be a ground 
of argament." [Trae. But it was so accommo- 
dated by an inspired Evangelist.] After several 
pages written in this spirit, delighting in every new 
cavil which he is able to raise, ingeniously twisting 
every circumstance against the truth of prophecy. 
Dr. Williams goes on to say, " When so vast an in- 
duction on the destructive side has been gone 
through, it avails little that some passages may be 
doubtful, one perhaps in Zechariah and one in 
Isaiah, capable of being made directly Messianic; 
and a chapter possibly in Deuteronomy, foresha- 
dowing the final fall of Jerusalem. Even these few 
cases, the remnant of so much confident boasting, 
tend to melt, if they are not already melted, in the 
crucible of searching inquiry. If our Qerman [Ba- 
ron Bunsen to wit] had ignored all that the mas- 
ters of philosophy have proved on these subjects, 
his countrymen would have raised a storm of ridi- 
cule at which he must have drowned himself in the 
Neckar." 

Such is the tone and manner of writing adopted 
by one who is training the young candidates at 
Lampeter for Holy Orders in the English Church. 
It is difficult to say whether it is most unbecoming 
for its bad taste or for its impiety. The danger is 
lest some of our young men at the Universities 
should be so weak as really to believe that it ia a 
mark of intellect to follow Baron Bunsen and his 
adherents in their unhappy course. Baron Bunsen* 
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as everyone knows, was an amiable man and one of 
dOigent research, but we should think no one, be* 
fore Dr. Williams, oyer looked on his writings as a 
model of Scripture criticism, or placed implicit 
faith in the accuracy of his statements. 

We propose to give some rules of criticism which 
will assist our readers to discern without difficulty 
the right mode of understanding the prophecies. 

In a former paper we have spoken of the In- 
terpretation of Scripture, and have shown that there 
is, first, the literal, and secondly, the mystical in- 
terpretation, and that the mystical may be divided 
into the analogical and imaginative. This division 
will help us in respect to prophecy. 

First, it is evident that if one or more predic- 
tions, uttered by a prophet, undeniably come to 
pass, a proof is afforded of the Divine inspiration 
of that prophet. Thus, when the famine was so 
sore in Samaria that an ass's head was sold for four- 
score pieces of silver, and Elisha declared that on 
the morrow food should be so plentiful that a mea- 
sure of fine flour should be sold for a shekel, and 
that the incredulous lord should see it with his own 
eyes but not taste thereof— all which came exactly 
to pass — it was proved, beyond a doubt, that the 
word of that prophet was truth ; for no one could 
have uttered such a prediction unless G-on were 
with him. Now it is evident to any one taking 
but a cursory glance over the Old Testament that 
there is in the books of the old prophets a vast 
I)d2 
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amount of prediction which has received a literal 
accomplishment. The body of prophecy relating to 
the Babyloniah Captivity, and again to the Besto- 
ration of the Jews and the rebuilding of their city 
and temple, has been minutely fulfilled. So again 
the predictions respecting the fate of Babylon, 
Egypt, and Tyre— all have remarkably come to pass. 
The fulfilment of these prophecies affords us the 
undoubted evidence of the inspiration of the pro- 
phets by whom they were delivered. And no doubt 
they were in part given for that purpose, in order 
to prepare men's minds for the reception of those 
which have reference to our Lobd and Savtoxtb. 

Now the prophecies which relate to our Lobd, 
His Advent, His Office and Character, His Death 
and Besurrection, are partly direct and partly in- 
direct. The direct prophecies are those which re- 
late to our Lobd and none other. The indirect are 
those which originally relate to another person, or 
to other circumstances, but are also applicable to 
our Lobd. And they correspond with the two dif- 
ferent modes of interpreting Holy Scripture to 
which we have before referred. 

Let us consider two or three specimens of the 
direct prophecies applicable solely to our Lobd 
Jestjs Chbist. Let us choose examples which 
have reference to His Divine Character and His 
Human, His exaltation and His humiliation. Take 
first the striking and majestic prophecy of Isaiah 
respecting the Birth of Him "Who is both God 
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and Man. After deBcribing the misery of Judah 
in pathetic language, he burats forth into a strain 
of exultation — ''Unto us a Child is bom, unto 
us a SoK is given, and the goyemment shall 
be upon His shoulders, and His Name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty Oon, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. Of the 
increase of His government and peace there shall 
be no end upon the throne of David and upon His 
kingdom to order it and to establish it with judg- 
ment and with justice from henceforth even for 
ever."^ Now many kings have sat upon the throne 
of David, but to whom but to our Lord Jxbus 
Chbist could be attributed with any propriety the 
titles used by the prophet P Others may have ruled 
with judgment and justice, but of whom except of 
Him could it be said that " of His government and 
peace there shall be no end," and that His ''king- 
dom is established henceforth and for ever." It 
seems quite clear that a Person of far higher dig- 
nity than any earthly or temporal king is spoken 
of in the above prediction ; and that no one, either 
of the descendants of David or of any other, at all 
answers to it but Chbist the Satiottb of the world. 
Take again the prophecy of His humiliation, 
contained in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, in 
which God's righteous servant is represented as 
wounded for our transgression, and bruised for our 
iniquitiesi brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and 
^ Lsoiahix 
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cat off from the land of the living — ^yet making His 
grayewith the rich, and dividing a portion with the 
strong, because He had poured out His soul in 
death, bearing the sins of many and making inter- 
cession for the transgressors. Can any one of com- 
mon understanding for a moment bear with Dr. 
Williams' attempt to apply the prophecy to Jere- 
miah ! picking out a few circumstances in his life 
or in his prophecies, which represent him as bear- 
ing some resemblance to the Man of Sorrows P Can 
any one for a moment doubt that this marvellous 
prophecy has, as S. Philip the Evangelist dedared,^ 
a distinct application to One only-— our Lobd and 
Sayiottb, Who yielded Himself a Sacrifice for sia, 
Who was stricken and smitten for sinners. Who by 
His very death gained a victory over death and hd], 
and now liveth to make intercession for us P 

But, besides the direct and unequivocal prophe- 
cies, there are others which apply only indirectly ; 
and it is by availing himself of these, selecting a 
few from uninspired writers which really have no 
prophetic application, and citing others which have 
been accommodated by inspired writers, that Dr. 
Williams gives some plausibility to bis case. Justin, 
it seems, has said that the Shunammite Abishag 
could be no other than heavenly wisdom, for the 
honour of David*s old age ; and that Lot's daughters 
symbolised the Jewish and the Gentile Churches. 
I^or what purpose could such examples as these— 
^ AotBTiiL 
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the fimdes of an uninspired man — be brought in, 
but for the mere sake of causing prejudice P What 
have thej to do with any other prophecies which 
bave been either cited or delivered by inspired 
writers P Let us take one which is quoted by Dr. 
Williams. In speaking of Baron Bunsen's sagacity 
he says, " He may read in Psalm xzxiv., * not a bone 
of Him shall be broken/ but he must feel a diffi« 
culty in detaching this from the context, so as to 
make it a prophecy of the Crupifizion." Now this 
is unfair criticism ; for every tiro in the study of 
divinity knows that allusion is made by S. John 
to the injunction given by God through Moses re* 
specting the Paschal Lamb. ** Neither shall ye 
break a bone thereof."^ It is possible that David 
also may have alluded to it in the thirty-fourth 
Psalm, but the ''Scripture" to which the Evan- 
gelist refers is admitted to have been the institution 
of the Passover. And when we consider the ac- 
companying circumstances of the Crucifixion, the 
breaking of the bones of the malefactors, and the 
sparing of the Body of Jesus from this additional 
outrage, when so many others were inflicted on 
Him, when all the other indignities spoken of in 
prophecy were wreaked to the full, and the one, 
which prophecy had interdicted, was in so remark- 
able a manner prevented, it appears to us a most 
obvious fulfilment of prophecy; or perhaps more 
truly speaking, it is the accomplishment of a type, 
1 Exod. zii. 46. 
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for more properly it must be taken as a part of the 
remarkable type of our Lobo exhibited in the Pas- 
chal Lamb, the blood of which saved the Israelites 
from destruction. 

These indirect prophecies are in truth more of 
the nature of types than of prophecies. A type is 
an object or person, which has a meaning and ex* 
istenoe in itself independently of its antitype, and 
may not be seen to have a further application until 
the antitype is revealed. Thus the Paschal Lamb 
which was commanded by God to be sacrificed year 
by year, as a memorial of the delivery of the Is- 
raelites from the land of their captivity — the blood 
of which was to be sprinkled on the lintels and 
door-posts, and not a bone of which was to be 
broken — had reference in the first instance to the 
deliverance of the Israelites from bondage; hot 
every believer now admits that Ghaibt is the true 
Paschal Lamb, slain for the sins of the world, in 
order that He might deli?er mankind from a worse 
than Egyptian bondage — ^the bondage of sin and 
death. 

And if actions, though complete in themselves, 
may thus have a prophetic reference to something 
that shall come after, so also may words, spoken by 
a prophet, not only have their special meaning at 
the time of their utterance, but also have a pro- 
phetic or typical application to some future event 
—some incident, it may be, in the life, or character, 
of our LoBD. 
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It is evident also that this typical application 
does not depend on the intention or knowledge of 
tfaa prophet. Eor it must always be remembered 
that tha true speaker is God Himself. ''Holy 
men of old spake as they were moved by the Holt 
Ghost." It was not they that spake» bnt the 
JSoiiT Ghost which spake by them. Thus, when 
God foretold by Moses that He would raise up a 
prophet like unto him» He adds» ''And it shall 
come to pass that whosoever will not hearken unto 
My words which He shall speak in My Name, I 
will require it of him." So that it is very possible 
that, besides the first and obvious sense understood 
by the prophet himself, there may be another and 
deeper meaning intended by the Holt Ghost, 
Whose words they more truly are. Nay, is it not 
obvious that, as the mind of the Holt Ghost is in- 
finitely more comprehensive than that of the mere 
human instrument in whose mouth the words are 
put, there must be a depth of meaning in the words 
of inspiration beyond the knowledge of him who 
utters them P What a wonderful pregnancy there 
is in the parables of our Lonn, applying as they 
do generally in the first instance to His own feUow 
countrymen and to the Gentiles (as for instance 
the parable of the F^digal Son), but even more 
strongly applicable to the future circumstances of 
the Ghriatian Church. We know that in point of 
fact even bad men have unconsciously uttered pro- 
phecies ; as when the wicked Gaiaphas, being high 
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priest, predicted the atoning efficacy of the Death 
of our Loud — '' It is expedient that one man should 
die for the people." Balaam with his tranced eye 
discerned the star which, in the dim future, should 
arise in Jacob. And the wise men from the East 
were diYinely taught to follow the leading of the 
star to the cradle of the infant Satcovb. So when 
Hosea declares, not as a prophecy but as a fact, 
'' Out of Egypt have I called My Son," it is very 
possible that being divinely inspired, he uttered 
words which be supposed to be applicable to Gon*s 
chosen people, and that the Evangelist S. Matthew 
was also divinely inspired to apply them to the in- 
fant JssTJS, of whom Israel was a type. So in the 
case of the Paschal Lamb. Moses was directed by 
God to instruct the Israelites that not a bone of it 
should be broken, and S. John was led by the Spirit 
to apply this direction to the remarkable incident 
which took place at our Lobd*s Crucifixion. 

It is not pretended that this sort of typical adap- 
tation of words uttered with a different meaning is 
of the same force and cogency as the more grand 
and direct prophecies relating to our Lobb vrith 
which the Old Testament abounds. In fact, the 
mystical or figurative interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture seems specially adapted, by Divine appoint- 
ment, to that class of minds which are so thoroughly 
imbued with Holy Scripture, and with all the facts 
and bearings of God's Bevelation, that they are 
able to discern deep meaning, whether analogies, 
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or Tesemblances, where others might not see them. 
As, for harder and less impressible minds, God has 
provided those plain and unmistakeable predictions 
which undeniably speak of Chbist, for the more 
confirmation of their faith — such passages as pour- 
tray in unmistakeable characters the Person and 
0£Sces and Sufferings and Exaltation of the Lobd 
of Life ; so for the sake of the more thoughtfully 
religious, possibly more imaginative souls, He has 
given these less obvious but equally true prefigure- 
ments of Divine things, and specially those of the 
mission of His Son at which the Evangelists S. 
Matthew and S. John at once caught, as alluding 
to the Savioub — which others of the writers of the 
New Testament, S. Paul especially, love to appro- 
priate to Gospel times, and which holy men of all 
ages have recognised as prefiguring to the Church 
the incidents of the Gospel dispensation. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that our 
Lobd Himself appealed to the writings of the an- 
cient prophets as witnesses and evidences of His 
mission and character ; nor that the Apostles and 
first preachers of the Gospel made this the most 
prominent feature of their addresses to those to 
whom they first proclaimed the Gospel ; nor that 
the Church of all ages has continued to regard the 
prophetic writings as one important proof out of 
many of the truth of their religion. Is it to be 
borne that men should spring up in these latter 
days, not professedly unbelievers and antagonists 
s E 
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1 r-yra ApostoUca. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

^Propfjectj.— 1E3E. 

"The Word of Prophecy, those truths diyine 
Which make that heayen, if thoa desizest, thine 
(Awful altematiye ! belieyed, beloyed, 
Thj glorj ; and thy shame if unimproyed,) 
Are neyer long youchsa&d if pushed aside 
With cold disgust, or philosophic pride." 

COWPEB. 

LxT anj person who doubts the predictiye element 
in Holj Scripture only take the Bible and com- 
pare it with the present state of the world* and we 
think he must acknowledge that the course of 
events was most clearly foreseen and foretold both 
by the ancient prophets of Israel, and also by our 
LoBD Himself. 

The point to which we desire to draw attention 
is the respective fortunes of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Churches. These Churches or communities 
still exists and their condition and circumstances 
are open to the observation of us all. Do they 
then or do they not in a remarkable and most 
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evident manner correspond with the expectations 
which the word of prophecj would lead us to form 
of their probable condition ? 

When Moses the servant of the Lobd, in ancient 
dajs founded the Jewish polity, it is remarkable 
that in the very act of establishing that singular 
community he should at the same time advert in 
no equivocal or uncertain manner to the proba- 
bility of its downfall. He told them plainly that 
their prosperity as a nation depended on their 
faithfulness to their heavenly Euler. So long as 
they continued to serve Him they should do well 
and prosper. But if they fell away from their 
allegiance they would be discarded and punished. 
It is the peculiar character of that punishment 
which has been so strikingly verified. After enu- 
merating in a minute and circumstantial manner 
all the dreadful particulars which should attend 
the siege and capture of Jerusalem, (a cup of 
horror which they did indeed drain to the very 
dregs,) he goes on to foretell their future destiny 
in these words: — ^^The Lobd shall scatter thee 
amongst all people from one end of the earth to 
the other .... and among these nations thou 
shalt find no ease, neither shall the sole of thy 
foot have rest.*' And in another place, *' I will bring 
thy land into desolation, and your enemies that 
dwell therein shall be astonished at it, and I will 
scatter you among the heathen." And again, 
*^ Behold, the eyes of the Lobd are upon this sin- 
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ful kingdom, and I will destroy it from off the face 
of the earth. Saving that I will not utterly de- 
stroy the House of Jacob, saith the Lobb ; for lo ! 
I will command, and I will sift the house of Jacob 
among the nations, like as com is sifted in a sieve, 
yet shall not the least grain fall to the earth." 

There are many other passages in which this re- 
markable sifting, scattering, or dispersion of the 
Jews is predicted even in still more pointed and 
striking langaage, particularly when He says that 
they shall become ** an astonishment, a proverb, a 
by- word among all nations, whither the Lobb 
their Gob shall lead them." 

The important feature of these prophecies re- 
specting the condition of the Jewish people is that 
they are predictions of the truth of which every 
one may satisfy himself by actual observation. In- 
deed they force themselves continually upon our 
notice. Not only during the whole course of 
history do we find notice of this singular people, 
but even now what nation or country, nay, what 
town or village is there which is not visited by 
members of this remarkable race, still retaining 
their characteristic features and habits, destined 
as it would seem to wander over the whole world, 
and afford testimony to the prophet's inspiration. 
And in what language can their actual condition 
be more accurately described than in that which 
the Prophet of the Lobd pronounced more than 
three thousand years ago, at the very time of the 
E £ 2 
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fint foundation of tlieir polity. Are they not still 
in the unsettled, oomfortiess, uneasy condition then 
described? Have they not been, nay, are they 
not still in the estimation of the people amongst 
whom they sojourn, **^ an astonishment, a by- word, 
a proverb," doomed as it would seem to remsin 
scattered over the wide world, and bear evidence 
in their own persons to the sure word of prophecy ? 
Modem liberality may endeavour to obliterate the 
marks which the finger of Gon has set upon this 
nation and people ; but it is a vain attempt. A 
separate people they have been, and will still con- 
tinue until they are gathered out again by the 
hand of Gon from the lands where they have 
sojourned, and are restored whether it be to an 
earthly or a spiritual Jerusalem. 

There is another subject of prophecy more 
cheering to our thoughts, equally illustrative of 
the Divine Presence, and equally within the scope 
of our actual observation. When our Lobd first 
stood on the shore of the Sea of Galilee accom- 
panied by a few poor fishermen as His followers, 
He summoned them to leave their boats and their 
nets, and declared that they should thenceforth be 
"fishers of men." And before He departed to 
the place whence He came, He sent them forth 
into the world with tbe unheard of commission, 
that they should go and teach all nations, and 
baptize them in the Name of the Father, and of 
the Sozr, and of the Holt Ghost. He dedaied 
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that He would be with them until the end of the 
world, and that the gates of Hell should not pre- 
vail against them. According to the older pro* 
pfaecies, " kings were to be the nursing fathers, and 
their queens the nursing mothers" of the Church 
founded by our Lobb; and the sceptre of His 
kingdom was to be ''an everlasting sceptre." 

Now it should be remembered that when Jesitb 
thus laid the foundation of His kingdom, no other 
religion had ever spread oyer any considerable 
portion of the globe. The idea of an universal 
religion was an unheard of novelty. The Jewish 
faith was confined to one people. Paganism, in- 
stead of spreading its branches in any uniform 
manner, was a different religion in different coun- 
tries. Yet could the Founder of our faith, under 
all disadvantages, confidently commission His Dis- 
ciples to go and preach the Gospel over the whole 
earth, without apparently the shadow of a doubt 
that His command would be accomplished. 

There occur many passages in the Gospels, par- 
ticularly in the parables of our Lobb, in which, in 
spite of His then humble condition. He spoke with 
apparently the most perfect prescience of what 
would surely come to pass, in respect to the wide 
diffusion of the religion which He taught. There 
is a most remarkable vein of prophecy continually 
apparent in His sayings. Every parable almost is 
a prophecy. When in the parable of the marriage 
feast He speaks of the rejection of those who had 
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first been caUed, and the sending out the servants 
into the highways and hedges to seek for guests, 
what is it but a predicticm of Gton's rejection of 
the Jews, and the gathering in of the Gentiles to 
His kingdom P And so in the hiring of hibourers 
into His vineyard at the eleventh hour. So in all 
that He says about His kingdom, when He com- 
pares it to leaven working in the meal, or to a 
grain of mustard seed which should grow into a 
wide spreading tree : and in the parable of the 
sower, in which He describes the manner in which 
the word of His kingdom would be received ; and 
when He calls His Apostles fishers of men, and 
sends them forth to make disciples of all nations, 
no one can read all these sayings of our Lobd, 
without perceiving that He knew perfectly before- 
hand the spreading of His doctrine throughout the 
world, and the wide extension of His kingdom, as 
if the whole history of His future Church had been 
written and spread before His eyes. 

And it is not too much to assert, that these pre- 
dictions are so far verified even before our eyes, 
that we can have no reasonable doubt of their ful- 
filment. Oliough ages may probably elapse before 
their full accomplishment, and though we are 
taught by the word of prophecy itself to expect 
that many obstacles and hindrances will impede its 
progress, yet when we see that the Church of 
Chbist has spread over the civilized world, and 
iias taken root amongst Ithe most enlightened and 
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influential nations, when we conedder the exertions 
which are being now made to promote the Gospel 
in distant lands, the success with which such efforts 
have in many instances been crowned, and the in- 
creased facilities which are yearly afforded, we may 
I think look confidently forward to the entire ful- 
filment of those predictions which were first ut- 
tered under the most inauspicious circumstances, 
and firmly believe that the Church of Chbibt, 
which was once small as a grain of mustard seed, 
and which has even now to our view become a 
mighty tree, will one day overspread the world, so 
that in every nation they that fear the Lobd shall 
rest under its branches. 

We have not alluded, for want of space, to the 
visible fulfilment of prophecy in respect to the 
great nations of antiquity, whose destruction was 
foretold by the ancient prophets. Some persons 
might think with regard to these, that such is the 
instability of human a&irs, that it might safely 
be predicted of any given nation or kingdom, that 
it would in the course of years sink into decay. 
The remark is true, but not the inference which 
some would draw from it. Eor observe, that it is 
not merely foretold in general terms, of those ancient 
cities and nations that they should be ruined and 
destroyed, but the precise mode and condition of 
their decay or destruction is specified. When 
therefore we see before our eyes that Tyre, once 
the emporium of commerce, is now the resort of a 
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few fiBhermen,— that Babylon is the habitation of 
the pelican, — that Edom, once destroyed, was re- 
built, and again laid desolate ; when we see Egypt, 
the slaye of snccessive tyrants, and well desig- 
nated, as it is in the language of prophecy, as " the 
basest of nations ;" when we see that the Jewish 
nation, though without a local habitation, still 
exists in living identity amongst the nations of 
the earth ; when we see that amidst the rise and 
desolation of kingdoms, and the revolution of em- 
pires, the Christian Church, having put down ido- 
latry and vain philosophy, still keeps its onward 
course, gathering the nations into its fold, adapt- 
ing itself wonderfully in its true Apostolic form 
to every climate and people, equally suited to the 
ancient monarchies of Europe or the East, to the 
modern form of constitutional government, or even 
to the republics of the Western world, embracing 
equally the peasant and the monarch, the most 
illiterate mechanic, or the most acute philosopher; 
when we see its wonderful vitality and power of 
resuscitation and expansion, we may surely say 
that we have '^ a sure word of prophecy whereunto 
we do well to take heed,** that events so wonde^ 
fully answering to the prediction could have been 
foretold only by the wisdom of Almighty Ck)D, 
and brought to pass only by His power. 

We may see also from this argument the peculiar 
force of the accumulative power of the evidence of 
prophecy. One prediction plainly acoomplished, 
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sncb an one for instance as the wonderful fate of 
the Jewish people, is an undeniable evidence of 
the Divine wisdom and power. BaiT a number of 
predictions literally fulfilled increase in force, in a 
progressive ratio, because the chances are infinitely 
multiplied that they could not aU be fulfilled by 
accident. 

It is unquestionable, that in both fulfilled and 
unfulfilled prophecy, there is much of obscurity 
and room for difference of opinion as to the inter- 
pretation of certain portions. Still the grand fea- 
tures of prophetic revelation, whether as regards 
the coming into the world of the Bedeemer, or the 
establishment of His Idngdom, are so plain and 
undeniable, that it is difficult to understand how 
any can resist their evidence. 




CHAPTEE XXVII. 

#figisi of lE&iL 

** HeftTeoi may permit, but not to ill consent^ 
For >im<^Aring iU, He would all choice prevent." 

'* Seek not further, O man, to solte the dark riddle of Sin. 
Suffice it that thy own bad heart is to thee the origin of evfl." 

Proverbial PMlomphf* 

Neologus. The Origin of Evil ! You are a bold 
man, Sophron, to seek to unravel in a few pages 
what has puzzled the world for centuries. 

Sophron, I should indeed be a bold man if I 
pretended to unravel or explain what is the great- 
est mystery of the moral world; and not only a 
mystery in itself, but at the root of all the other 
difficulties and perplexities which have puzzled the 
human mind. Still I think that wbat is practically 
important, with a view to relieve the mind from 
embarrassment, may be placed before the under- 
standing clearly and in a short compass. 

Neoloffus, Let us see how you treat the subject. 
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Most people at some time or other of their lives 
meet with difficulties and perplexities in religion 
and morals which place serious stumbling blocks in 
the path of the unstable, and cause trouble some- 
times even to sincere Christians. Perhaps in the 
outset of life when young persons first begin to 
think for themselves, if they are of a speculative 
turn, these difficulties are most apt to arise. 

Now first it should be observed that there must 
needs be many things in Oon's arrangement and 
government of the world which are sure to be diffi- 
culties to such imperfect and short-seeing creatures 
as we are. Unless we were infinitely wise as Ood 
Himself, the contriver and architect of the universe, 
we could not by possibility comprehend all His 
works, or understand the reasons of them. Even in 
human affairs it is so. How little does the com- 
mon soldier know of the conduct of a campaign. 
He sees a mighty armament collected, and vast 
power and resources called forth and put in motion; 
but of the combinations, and operation, and even 
destination of that mighty force he has a very im- 
perfect notion. All he knows is that it is ruled by 
a higher mind than his own. He has his post as- 
signed him, and his duty is confined to that. How 
little does the patient often know of the reasons for 
the physician's treatment of his case ! or the client 
of the intricacies of the law. In most of these 
cases we are obliged to place implicit confidence in 
the skill and integrity of those who act for us. In- 
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finitely more so iB it in respect to Gob's dealings 
with UB. Oo to the philosopher, and if he be really 
a man of deep and true science, he will confess to 
you that, with all his skill. Nature is still to him 
in many respects a mystery : the more he penetaites 
into her hidden depths the deeper still is the abyss 
which opens before him. The more he soars into 
her loftiest heights, still the more inaccessible do 
the summits of her dominion appear. In the lan- 
guage of Job, "There is a path which no fovd 
knoweth, and which the vulture's eye hath not 
seen." The finest telescope which reyeals to the 
eye thousands of suns and systems, does at the 
same time discover in the dim distance myriads of 
other worlds the form and revolutions of which are 
undiscernible by human sight. So on the other 
hand, when we have ascertained that a drop of wa- 
ter teems with perfect and organized animals, we 
are told that the bodies of them are preyed on by 
others more minute even than themselves. I know 
not which is more wonderful, the infinite greatness, 
or the infinite minuteness of G-od's kingdom, or 
which manifests most clearly the immensity and 
mysteriousness of His power. Each is aiiiply suffi- 
cient to convince the humble inquirer how insigni- 
ficant is the amount of his own knowledge in com- 
parison with the vastness of the great Oreatw's 
works, how immeasurably it falls short of the wis- 
dom of the Omniscient. 
The same unsearchableness of the ways of Oon 
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ifl even more striking in the moral world. When 
we oome to reason on Bpiritual things — the nature 
of Gob, the relation of Gon to man — Oon's fore- 
knowledge and man's free agency — and in Beveaied 
Beligion, the Incarnation of the Son of Oon, the 
Atonement made for sin — we soon become lost 
in a labyrinth of difficulties, and must confess our 
inability to comprehend the ways of God further 
than He Himself has been pleased to reveal them 
to us. But this should cause us no wonder. Our 
obvious inability to fathom the depths of nature, 
leaves us no reason to be surprised at our incapa- 
city to discern the mysteries of the spiritual world. 
If much relating to the visible universe in which 
we live is far beyond our power of comprehension, 
how much less likely are we to decipher all the 
characters of the invisible. If with all our skill we 
cannot detect the cause of the disease which, in 
time of pestilence, slays its thousands, surely we 
need not wonder if we are unable to diaoem the 
origin of moral evil. 

It is most important to be thoroughly convinced 
of the existence of these difficulties, both in the 
natural and spiritual world, and of our present in- 
sufficiency to grapple with them. Then, whenever 
we meet with spiritual perplexities, if we read 
something in Scripture, for instance, contrary to 
our expectation, or beyond our comprehension, or 
even apparently inconsistent with other portions, 
so far from being surprised or offended, we shall 
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rather feel that it is only what we might reasonably 
expect in the dealings of One ''Whose ways are 
higher than our ways, and His thoughts not as our 
thoughts.'* 

Perhaps there is no subject more perplexing to 
the minds even of good men than the amount of 
evil which surrounds us in this present world. 
We see so many eyidences of God's elaborate 
goodness, and care for our happiness, — we read in 
His Word so many declarations of His wrath 
against 8in,^that we can have no doubt of His 
abhorrence both of physical and moral evil; and 
yet it continues and abounds ! We see again so 
many proofs of His power, that we are tempted to 
wonder why He does not banish sin and misery at 
once from the creature, or why He ever permitted 
them to intrude their hateful presence. 

But, in truth, it is not in the least to be won- 
dered at if we are unable to solve the mystery. 
There are, as we have seen, a great many things 
which, with our present faculties, we cannot un- 
derstand ; and this is one of them. We must take 
the world as we fiud it, whether it be good or bad. 
We cannot help ourselves. Here we are, for a 
certain time at least, and we must make the best 
of our position. God has placed us in the midst 
of many blessings, and some discomforts. He has 
not thought fit to explain to us, or to make us ca- 
pable of understanding, all His complicated dis- 
pensations; but He hafi assigned to us our re- 
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spectiTe poata. He has giyen us a law whereby to 
live. All we have to do is to do our dutj» and 
conform ourselves to the will of our Maker, and so 
secure our inheritance in that better world, wher« 
there will be no more sin, or doubt, or sorrow. 

Howeyer, there is no reason why we should not 
endeayour to ascertain what may be said in ex- 
planation of the difficulty — ^for a difficulty no doubt 
it is to reconcile the eyil which surrounds us with 
the goodness of God. 

In the first place, are we sure that there really 
does exist so much eyil as we suppose in the uni- 
verse P All we know of it is our own small planet, 
which is not one-thousandth part. Our world, 
perhaps, is but one of a million. And what if this 
be the only world in which Satan maintains his 
warfare, the single stronghold in the universe in 
which he keeps up his unequal conflict, before he is 
for ever driven to the lowest depths of hell ! If it 
appears to us strange that evil should be supposed 
to intrude into this portion of God's work, then, 
on our own hypothesis, we must deem it probable 
that in other worlds it does not exist. We may 
hope, at least, that the million of stars which crowd 
the heavens, if habitable at all, are the abodes of 
pure, unfallen beings, into which sin and sorrow 
has not entered. On this supposition, the amount 
of evil in the universe, compared with the amount 
of good, is very small indeed ; and this conjecture— 
which may be true, for aught we know— will greatly 
rp2 
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Tedaoe our estimate of the preponderating power of 
eTil. 

Still, the qneetion may be asked, and is ofien 
askedy ** Why is eyil suffered to exist at all P How 
came it first to find admittance, and why is it Buf- 
fered to work the fearful rayages which we witness 
in the world P* Now we must observe that this 
is not a difficulty peculiar to revealed religion. 
Berelation is not in the least responsible for it. 
The same difficulty has always existed. Every 
system of religion or philosophy, whether ancient 
or modern, heathen or Christian, has the same 
difficulty to encounter. It is one of those mys- 
tericB, it may be, which no mortal mind can fully 
unravel. Nevertheless, Holy Scripture sheds on 
it more of light than we could gain elsewhere. It 
tells us how evil came into the world, and at the 
same time provides a remedy. The Bible declares 
to us that evil wa9 man^s own choice. When GoB 
first made man, he was '' very good,*' but he was a 
free agent; he was endowed with the power to 
choose between good and evil, and he chose evil. 

It is possible to conceive the whole earth peopled 
with creatures who had no choice between good 
and evil ; beings who had no power to do otherwiBe 
than as Gon willed, moving, like the heavenly 
bodies, only in their allotted orbits. But the great 
Creator deemed it more conducive to His glory 
that there should be free and intelligent beings, 
who might glorify Him with a free and willing 
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Berviee; and for that purpose He created man. 
Our own reason would suggest to us that a world 
peopled with &ee and intelligent creatures, who 
could render their Creator the homage of a holy 
and reasonable service^ must be a far more glorious 
object, more worthy of the great Creator, than 
either a mere material world, or a world inhabited 
by beings fettered and circumscribed by the bonds 
of necessity. 

** Free choice doth man poBsess of good or ill ; 
All were but mockery else."^ 

But in the freedom of the creature was inyol?ed 
the possibility of sin. If man could not ha?e dis- 
obeyed, there would have been no freedom. Gon 
would have been surrounded by a beautiful system 
of machinery, all moving orderly and harmoniously ; 
but there could have been no free and grateful 
offering of a willing heart, no hymns of voluntary 
praise. Creatures who could freely serve Him were 
free also to disobey. In this one world, of which 
alone we know the history, man fell by disobe- 
dience : he abused his freedom, and was lost. 

Thus sin entered into the world, and wrought the 
wild havoc which we see around us. The very 
nature and disposition of man became changed 
from his original goodness ; and thus it was that 
Gon no longer saw fit to suffer him to dwell in a 
world of ease and pleasure, which was unsuited to 
> Southey. 
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hit ehanged and fallMi nature. But He droye him 
forth from Eden into the wide world, and caused 
the thorn and the thistle to grow up, and imposed 
on him toil and hardship, and occupied his life with 
constant labour, in order to obtain subsistence. 
Then, in short, it was that, in correspondence with 
the moral eril or wickedness of man, GtOD caused 
physical eTils-^isease, toil, death, and all the tnun 
of accompanying miseries — to spread oyer the 
earth, as being the fittest atmosphere for fiillen 
man to dwell in. 

But QoD did much more than this. He made 
the disobedience of man— foreknown, doubtless, as 
it would seem— •the occasion for the most wondrous 
act of loye which can be conceiyed or apprehended. 
For it was the yery fall of the human race which 
gaye opportunity for the exhibition before men and 
angels of the scheme of Bedemption, at once so 
magnificent, yet so mysterious, that human thought 
is unable to grasp it, or human language to describe 
it. We can speak of it only in the simple lan- 
guage of inspiration : ** Qon so loyed the world, 
that He gaye His only-begotten Sok, that all that 
belieye in Him should not perish, but haye eyer- 
lasting^life.'* This wondrous display of infinite 
mercy, which now astonishes the hosts of heayen, 
and puts into their mouths new songs of adoration 
and praise, and causes them to watch with intensest 
interest the eourse of this world's affiiirs-^-all the 
wonderful series of eyents connected with the le- 
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demption of man took its origin from his fail and dis- 
obedience. And thus, if we view the Atonement 
as the sublimest of all conceiyable ideas, it would 
seem that an infinite accession to the glory of Gob 
was afforded by that which, in the nature of things, 
could not have been rendered impossible, — the en- 
trance of sin into the world ; and that which seems 
to some a reproach to Ood's moral government, 
afforded scope for the exhibition of His highest 
attribute of love. The reparation of evil was a 
greater and more marvellous work even than the 
creation of what was good. The new creation in 
Chbist Jestts is more admirable even than the 
first creation. To efface the ravages of sin, and 
form a new and holy creation free from the corrup- 
tion of crime, was an infinitely greater work than 
to bring this glorious world and man himself into 
existence, out of the chaos of unorganized matter. 
To cause the light of Truth to shine into the sin- 
ner's soul is a far more wonderful act than to call 
the light or the truth into being. 

Let this then suffice. Let us no longer perplex 
ourselves about the origin of evil, but look rather 
to its wondrous consequences. If much of evil 
meets our eyes in the world, let us not cavil, or be 
surprised ; but let us contemplate rather the anti- 
dote which the mercy of Gon has provided. If 
sin abounds, let us believe that '* grace doth much 
more abound.** 

We do not pretend that we have given our ex» 
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fdanaiion of the origin of evil ; no philosophy at 
religion has done so ; prohahly the human mind is 
incapable of comprehending any such explanation. 
But admitting our incapacity to grasp the subject 
in all its bearings, we learn to view in it the exhi- 
bition of Gon as a God of infinite Love ; and in 
the EcTelation which He has given us, if we are 
unable to find the explanation of what is inex- 
plicable, we yet find, what no other philosophy or 
religion has been able to afford, the sublime remedy 
for the sin and misery which exists. 

If our very birth is tainted with corruption, let us 
seek the cure in the healing waters of Baptism. If 
sin strives to raise itself and gain the mastery, let 
us look to those means of grace which are provided 
for us in the Church, the Sacraments, and ordi- 
nances of Holy Scripture. If temptations arise 
both from within and without, let us remember 
that Gob has promised that " He will not suffer 
us to be tempted above that we are able, but will 
with the temptation also make a way to escape, 
that we may be able to bear it." Thus, instead of 
regarding the power of evil merely as an anomaly 
in creation, we shall learn to look on it ratheir as 
an opportunity of good. We shall regard tempta- 
tion as sent to be resisted ; trials to be borne. If 
we see a good man laden with affliction, we shall 
be sure that tenfold greater good will be assigned 
him hereafter. We shall set dovm much of the 
evil of life as affording that trial or probation of 
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our Bouky which, if rightly borne will lead to future 
happiness. We shall receive much of it as the 
loying chastisement of a merciful FjlTHIB, inflicted 
for the correction and amendment of His erring 
children: much again as the temporal pumshment 
of sin, for our eventual good. With these deduc- 
tions, the amount of eiil in the world will be 
greatly diminished. We do not ^h to conceal 
or deny the fearful amount of the evil which sur- 
rounds us. Still, if we can learn to view it with a 
Christian eye, and gather from it the good which 
it is capable of rendering, we shall be spared much 
disquietude of mind, even if we cannot remove 
our perplexities. 

It is true indeed that we have a malignant enemy. 
Satan, the enemy of Qod and man, is suffered for 
a time to inflict much evil on our race. It is not 
easy to conceive the nature of our great unseen 
enemy. Some are apt to think of him as an ab- 
stract principle, or sort of conventional name g^ven 
to the quality or essence of evil. But Sevelation 
teaches us that Satan is no abstract principle, but 
a living being, who has a real existence, a life, a 
personality, a history. Created originally in the 
angelic form, he fell by transgression, and lost his 
first estate, leading many other wretched spirits 
with him, and now for a time he is permitted to 
try the souls of men and endeavour to bring them 
to the same state of misery with himself. Our 
great poet Milton has woven such a jtplendid texture 
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of poetic fancy concerning the angels of light and 
darkness, that it is difficult to disencamber our 
minds of the picture which he so vividly pourtraja, 
and the very strength and vividness of the 4mper- 
sonation which he has drawn of Satan himself, 
gives an unreality to the whole conception. Ejiow- 
ing so much to be mere poetic fiction, we are dis- 
posed to view* the whole history of Satan as an 
allegory. Our best course is to take the simple 
&cts as they are recorded in Holy Scripture, and 
believe that our great spiritual enemy is ever 
amongst us, hating what is good, polluting what 
is holy, corrupting what is pure, sowing tares 
among the wheat, marring, where he can, Qon's 
work. Let us not dare to despise or speak lightly 
of one so powerful and so malicious. But neither 
on the other hand let us for a moment suppose 
him to be of equal power with Qod, the independ- 
ent representative of an antagonistic principle, 
competing with Him for the government of the 
world. No, let us have a perfect faith in the 
paramount power and goodness of our Eathsb in 
heaven, Who, in days of old, cast the disobedient 
spirits out of heaven, and will also in His ap- 
pointed time chain the enemy of man in everlast- 
ing darkness. The seed of the woman has already 
bruised the serpent's head, and inflicted a deadly 
wound on his power. And we ourselves, through 
the grace given us, are, if we faint not, more than 
a match for him. 
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This then is the sum of the matter. Ood for 
His own greater glory, and for His own wise pur- 
posea (which we may or may not understand, it 
matters not), suffers evil to exist in the world for 
a time. And the great field of contest between 
good and eyil is the heart of man. Fearful indeed 
it is to consider that we individually are the sub- 
jects of this tremendous experiment^ that our souls 
and bodies are, so to speak, the battle-field between 
the powers of light and darkness ; and that on the 
issue of the contest depends our eternal destiny. 
But every one of us must feel, even independently 
of a revelation from heaven, and purely on philo- 
sophical grounds, that the contest is going on 
within him. Every day in our lives the choice is 
given us of good or evil, life or death, heaven or 
hell. The issue of the combat depends on our 
final perseverance or our rejection of Qpj>*s grace. 
And the contest is one of details. As in earthly 
warfare so in spiritual, every day brings with it 
some struggle : there is always some post to be 
maintained, some advance to be made. And though 
our enemy is wary, and will miss no advantage, 
yet, with all our danger, we may be sure of victory, 
because the hosts of heaven are with us. 

Our safety consists in yielding ourselves to the 
guidance of the Great Captain of our Salvation, — ^in 
a ready obedience to His commands, a perfect faith 
in His goodness. A perfect faith, combined with an 
earnest desire to do our duty as soldiers of the Cross 
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is a sure presenrative against all donbts, and dangers^ 
and misgiyings, which maj beset us in this world 
of trial. With this confidence we shall be little 
troubled with perplexities as to €k)D'B dealings 
with usy and we shall feel assuredly, that i^l things, 
eyen the most fearful evils, work together for good 
to those who lore Gon. 





CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

'* Yes, all things tell us of a birth-right lost, 
A brightneBB from our nature passed awaj. 

One alone 
For lis the ruined fiibrio may rebuild. 
And bid the wilderness again be filled 
With Eden*8 flowers — One mighty to atone.*' 

Hexaits. 

Neologus. Well, yon have explained the origin 
of evil as far perhaps as is possible to explain an 
inexplicable subject. Year theory is this — you 
suppose free agency to be better than the condi- 
tion of a machine, and therefore that God granted 
it. But with free agency is inseparably connected 
the possibility of evil, and, as the result has prored, 
the existence of evil. This no one, I should think| 
can deny. Martin Tupper has some sage reflec- 
tions on this subject, he says : — 

<* It is a deep dark thought, and needeth to be diligently 
studied} 
But perhaps evil was essential that Qgd should be seen 
of His oreatures. 
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Por where perfisctioii is not, there lacketh possihle good ; 
Therefore, though in small degree, creation inyolyeth 

CFiL" 

He Beems to plaoe the necessity of eyil in creation 
itself, not merely in the creation of free agents. 
A created being must be imperfect, at least cannot 
be as perfect as the Creator, and therefore involves 
the seeds of evil. 

Sophran, (musing.) Yes, ''it is a deep dark 
thought." 

Neoloffus, In the last part of your argument you 
state that the existence of evil gave occasion to the 
highest possible manifestation of the goodness of 
God in the means taken to remedy it, and especially 
in the Atonement. 

Sophron. Yes. 

Neologus. I should like, if you please, to ask you 
for some further explanation on the subject. The 
Atonement is one of the chief points of attack by 
some of the writers whose works I have lately 
read. 

Sophron. Yes, the Cross of Chbist was from the 
beginning " to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greeks foolishness." 

Neologu8. Many persons deem it inconceivable. 

Sophron, Inconceivable ! Surely it is so. The 
human mind is unable to grasp the idea of Gon 
taking our nature and dying for the sins of man. 
It is far beyond our power to conceive. Yet it is 
revealed in His Holy Word. It is the great 
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charter of our salvation. We kaye to receive it 
by faith. 

Neoloffua. When I said '' inoonceiTabla/' I neant 
perhaps more than that. I meant rather, what I 
have seen alleged, that in point of moraUiy it is 
impossible to conceive that a good and merciful 
God should give His own well-beloved Soir to be 
sacrificed on the Cross for the sins of man — or, in 
fact, that the sacrifice of an innocent Being at all 
should procure pardon for the guiltj^-this they 
hold to be morally inconceivable. Mr. Jowett and 
Dr. Williams, and others have endeavoured to 
explain away the doctrine of the Atonement. 
" Why," says Dr. Williams, ^* may not justification 
by faith have meant the peace of mind, or sense of 
Divine approval which comes of trust in a righteous 
Oon, rather than by a fiction of merit by transfer P 
S. Paul would then be teaching moral responsibility 
as opposed to sacerdotalism; or that to obey is 
better than sacrifice."^ ''The angels who hover 
with phials, catching the drops from the Cross, are 
pardonable in art, but make a step in theology 
towards transubstantiation. Salvation from evil, 
through sharing the Satiottb's Spirit, has shifted 
into a notion of purchase from 6on through the 
price of His bodily pangs.**' The same view is 
asserted in much coarser terms by the infidel 
lecturers who are going about the country. ^ We 
are told," says one, '' that God lets off the sinner, 
^ EssayB and Benews, p. 80. ' lb. p. 87. 

GO 2 
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not becaose He is merciful, not because He allowa 
His mercy to step in, not because of His fatherly 
feelings, but because He has already glutted His 
yengeance on one Victim, a Victim which did no 
sin. Is this a grand picture, a picture calculated 
to eleyate youP" Now though this is coarse 
language, yet it must be admitted that there is 
difficulty in the notion of Gon accepting the sacri' 
fice of an innocent victim as an atonement for the 
sins of the guilty. 

Sophran. But what of that p It is but one of 
the countless difficulties which occur both in na- 
ture and revelation. 

Neologua. True. 

Sophron. I think however that some persons 
have invented difficulties which do not belong to 
it. First, they have represented G-od as a Qon 
of vengeance, desiriug to wreak His wrath on the 
head of sinners, and only restrained from it by Uie 
sacrifice of His Son. But this is a misrepresenta- 
tion. Gon is a Gon of love. '' Gon so loved the 
world that He sent His only begotten Son, that 
all who believe in Him should not perish, but have 
everlastiug life." " In this was manifested the love 
of Gon towards us, because that Gon sent His 
only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through Him." " Herein is love, not that we 
loved Gon, but that He loved us, and sent His 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins."^ Chjust 
* IS. John iy. 9. 
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i» Bpcricen of as ^' the Lamb slain before the founda- 
tion of the world," intimating that Odd had both 
foiieaeen man's disobedience, and provided a remedy 
in ihe sacrifice of the Lamb. 

Neplogus. But is it not strange that God should 
accept any sacrifice, or satisfaction P 

Sophran, The custom of sacrifice is a remarkable 
fact in human history. It matters not essentially 
whethw, as most of our best divines maintain, 
OoD Himself first instituted the holy rite of sacri- 
fice, and taught mankind from the days of our first 
parents to offer sacrifice as an atonement for sin ; 
or whether He adopted a custom which had been 
derised by man, and commanded it in the law 
which He gave from Mount Sinai. The former 
account of the matter is the most probable. But 
whichever we prefer, there is no doubt that the 
custom commended itself as reasonable, and be- 
came familiar to the nations of the earth, and the 
doctrine became ingrained in the human mind. 
The rite of sacrifice is the most widely extended 
religious ceremony wbich has been used in the 
world. Nations both civilized and uncivilized have 
alike adopted it. The wild tribes of Scythia, and 
ancient Germany, the pagans of India and America 
have concurred with the polished nations of Greece 
and Bome in endeavouring to propitiate their gods 
by sacrifice. T^je earliest records of profane history 
speak of sacrifice as an established usage. It is 
clear that a custom so universal must have had 
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some oommon origin. It is not a custom arising 
out of any natural want or impulse of mankind 
which might have been adopted bj one consent 
without intercommunication. Nature or reason 
might teach men, though widely separate from 
each other, that it was fitting to offer some wor- 
ship to Almighty Oon. But the particular rite of 
sacrifice does not seem likely to have occurred to so 
many nations separately. The custom therefore 
must have arisen before the great division of na- 
tions and their dispersion over the earth. Pro- 
bably it was the first revelation made to man after 
the f&il — ^the first form of worship instituted. And 
the mind of man, whether by nature or revelation, 
was thus prepared to acquiesce in the astonishing 
and unearthly doctrine of the Atonement, by 
which satisfaction was made to an offended but 
most loving Gon for the sins of His creatures. 

Neologua. But it is objected by some, that it 
was unjust in Gon to punish His innocent Soir on 
account of the sins of others. 

Saphran, This objection is met at once by the 
fact, that Ghbist willingly offered Himself. ^I 
looked, and there was none to help ; and I won- 
dered that there was none to uphold: therefore 
Mii^ own Arm brought salvation unto Me."^ It 
is a wondrous doctrine, the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment through the Blood of Chsist. Aa S. Paul 
Bays, " Scarcely for a righteous man will one die : 
^ lBa.lxiiL 5. 
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yet peradventure for a good man some would even 
dare to die. Bat Oob oommendeth His lore to- 
ward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Chbibt 
died for us."^ There are many instances in his- 
tory of persons nobly sacrificing their own liyes 
for the sake of those whom they loved. Parents 
haye died for their children, and children for their 
parents: wives for their husbands, and husbands 
for their wives ; brothers, friends, comrades in armSi 
have risked their lives in the hope of saving others. 
Gurtius sprang into the gulf to save his country; 
the three hundred Spartans, at Thermopylffi, went 
to certain death, when duty required it of them. 
*^ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori." Such 
actions are justly applauded and honoured when 
they occur in history or real life, and are made the 
turning point of works of fiction. There is a 
beautiful instance in a recent work, in which one 
friend personates another, and submits to be led 
to the guillotine in his stead. These things I men» 
tion to show that the best feelings of mankind are 
in favour of the doctrine, and applaud the noble 
conduct of one who sacrifices himself to save 
another. The peculiarity of the love of Ghbist is, 
that Chbist voluntarily took upon Him the office 
of Bedeemer, and laid down His life on the Cross 
to save us from the punishment justly due for our 
offences. But are there not constant instances of 
good men sufiering for the bad P How often does 
> Bom. v. 8. 
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a parent min himself to paj the debts of Ids son. 
What safferings will a devoted wife go through for 
the sake of a worthless husband. And do we not 
applaud the deed I Well? the Atonement on tiie 
Cross is bat the csrrjing out of the prmciple of 
self-sacrifice to an infinite extent. There is much 
in it which we cannot understand; but there is 
also much that is analogous to it» in the most he- 
roic deeds and best feelings of human nature. 

And wonderful and m3r8terious as the whole doc- 
trine is, yet I see nothing beyond our power of 
belief in the notion, of this superhuman exercise of 
Divine love, in order to remedy the evil of sin, 
and save mankind. I see nothing incredible in the 
doctrine of the Church, that the Soir of God died 
on the Cross, ''making a full, perfect, and suf- 
ficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the 
sins of the whole world." 

Neoloffus. And yet afber all, I fear, it is too cer- 
tain that many human beings will be condemned 
eternally. 

Sophran. Yes, I am afraid it is too true. But 
observe the points of the foregoing arguments. 
The creation of firee agents was essential for the 
perfection of the world. Free agency involved 
the possibility, and eventually the existence of evil. 
Q^OD met the evil by the wondrous act of the 
Atonement, by which without coercing the free- 
dom of man. He provided everything that could be 
done for the extinguishment of evil. But man is 
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still a free agent. He may accept Oo]>*8 mercj, 
the remedy offered, or refuse it. What if he re- 
fuses it, and so remains alienated from Odd, inca- 
pable of mercy, unfit for heaven P What must 
happen? What but eternal exclusion from the 
presence of God. Everything has been done which 
infinite Love could devise ; but he is still wilfully 
impenitent. It is a tremendous thought. All sin 
shall be forgiven unto men ; but blasphemy against 
the Holt Qhost cannot be foi^ven either in this 
world or in the world to come. What is this un- 
pardonable sin P leia ike wilfitl refection of God's 
ffraeei the denial of the SAnora; the denial of 
His miracles ; the ascription of them to Beelzebub ; 
the deliberate continuance in unbelief; the rejec- 
tion of Oon's astonishing mercy. Is it not pro- 
bable that, in the very nature of things, a period 
must arrive to the possibility of the human mind 
taming to God P that the soul, which deliberately 
rejects such an astonishing manifestation of love 
has become incapable of ever loving God P What 
can remain to those who thus cut themselves off 
from grace— what but a fearful looking-for of judg- 
ment and wrath to come P 

On the other hand faith in this wondrous doc- 
trine, and in the oUier doctrines connected with it, 
brings men into a position of reconciliation with 
God. They avail themselves of those means of 
grace which God has provided for them, become 
united, in a mysterious manner with Ghbist, and 
so through Him are raised to glory. 



CHIPTEE XXIX. 

tf^e ffC^eotQ of fibrillation.—- Conclusion. 

"HIb xuAjr impede, delays may intervene, 
Bttft scenes like these the oonung age will bless ; 
If Bngland but pursue the course of righteou 
Like ocean she may haye her ebb aud flow. 
But stagnates not." 

SOTTTHBY. 

Wb have seen in the foregoing pages, that while 
there is a fixed order of nature so uniform as to 
furnish the basis of science, yet that there is abun- 
dant evidence of the Great Euler of the Universe 
occasionally and for wise purposes reversing that 
order, as He has undoubted power to reverse what 
He has Himself constituted ; and while there is in 
the moral world a law of Gon*s appointment, a law 
of just and necessary consequences, yet that man 
so often by his power of free agency contravenes 
that law, that the Almighty Fathbb is called on 
continually to adjust the state of things to altered 
circumstances — ^a necessity which so far from diero- 
gating from His glory — furnishes the most astonish- 
ing exhibition of His highest attributes, perhaps of 
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a higher order really than that which His inter- 
ference seems to supersede : for there is no objec- 
tion to the term '' order*' or to the thing itself, so 
that it he not held to abrogate the free agency of 
man, or the supreme Will of God. It has been 
seen, moreover, that while there is, and must always 
be a continual advancement of art and science in 
consequence of the faculties which Oon has given 
to man, yet that advance in mere knowledge does 
not at all imply a corresponding improvement in 
the moral condition of mankind. 

There is another phase of the same subject to 
which we have not yet adverted, but which involves 
important practical considerations, namely, the pro- 
bable result of existing tendencies, what we are to 
expect to be the future of the world — what sort of 
circumstances we ought to be prepared for. In 
speaking of the prospects of society and the pro- 
bable course of events, we often hear persons, po- 
liticians as well as philosophers, express themselves, 
as if they thought that there is a sort of destiny or 
fate which governs the world — that there is no pos- 
sibility of stopping the march of events, but that 
certain principles once admitted must have their 
full development. And this notion is not merely 
theoretical but has great practical influence. It 
gives to men of sanguine temperament a sort of 
confidence or even fanaticism, and impels them 
to throw all their energies into the tide of circum- 
stances, which they hope and believe is surely flow- 

H H 
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ing onwards. And this very enthusiasm of spirit 
often oonduoes mainly to the accomplishment of 
the work in progress, just as prophecies have been 
known to work their own fulfilment. On the other 
hand when persons are impressed with the belief 
that certain evils which threaten society must in- 
fallibly come to pass, in spite of any efforts to pre- 
vent them, they cease in their endeavour to check 
the course of events, and their apathy and despon- 
dency are the very causes of the accomplishment 
of the evils which by zealous exertions might have 
been prevented. 

There are not wanting reasons which, at first 
sight, might favour the opinion that the course of 
events is fixed and unalterable. Eirst, the certain 
foreknowledge of Almighty Gon. There can be 
no doubt that the whole series of future events is 
spread out before the mind of the Omniscient, just 
as vividly as those which are already past. The 
most minute particulars of coming history are per* 
fectly foreknown by the Oreat Buler of heaven 
and earth. And it may be difficult to reconcile the 
foreknowledge of God with the free agency of man. 
Yet this must not prevent us from believing that 
they are in truth perfectly compatible. Consider 
the analogy of our own imperfect guesses at the 
future. We wish, it may be, to know how a cer- 
tain person will act on some occasion. If we 
could tell the workings of that roan's mind, if we 
knew precisely all the circumstances of his position, 
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and all the impulses to which he is exposed, as well 
aa those to which he will be exposed at the time of 
action, we maj conjectore with tolerable accuracy 
what will be his mode of action. But it is mani- 
fest that our knowledge of his feelings and circum- 
stances has no influence whatever on his determina- 
tion. Just so the perfect foreknowledge of Oos — 
His entire acquaintance with all our circumstances, 
while it enables Him to know with certainty what 
will be the course of our conduct, yet in no degree 
affects our free agency. We are at perfect liberty 
to choose, though He knows the choice which we 
shall make. 

Neither again does the circumstance of Qod 
having declared by His prophets that certain events 
will come to pass, at all imply that those events 
will happen by any interference with our free 
agency ; but simply that His omniscience enables 
Him to foresee exactly what will be our mode of 
acting under given circumstances. He who has 
before His vision all the complicated web of human 
circumstances, can foretell with certainty the re- 
sult to which those circumstances will lead. 

There is another argument which might lead 
persons to suppose that the course of events is 
governed by a certain destiny, and that is, the 
undoubted fact that principles once admitted into 
human society have a tendency to work out their 
consequences. But then against this must be set 
the countervailing fact, that other, and antago- 
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nisiie principles are at work as well, which will 
haye to ran their course also ; so that the question 
reall J is, which shall prevail ? and as the opinion 
of the preralence of one or other depends Tory 
mnch on oar hopes and fears, so often the actual 
event may depend on our own exertion or apathy. 

Now there is a great yariety of opinion current 
in the world as to the probable course of eyents. 
Men judge of the future according to their hopes 
and fears, and the bias of their respectiye dispo- 
sitions. Some, like Mr. Buckle and his school, 
look to a yast deyelopment of science and art, and 
ciyilization, and the emancipation of the human 
mind from the fetters of ignorance. Now every 
one must, of course, admit that there is a proba- 
bility, or almost a necessity of an immense advance 
in those departments ; such an advance probably, 
as will throw our present discoveries as much into 
the shade, as the present age dims the lustre of the 
past. Unless there be some great disruption of 
society — ^unless the IRussians should overrun Eu- 
rope from the East, or the Turks from the South, 
or the Bed Bepublicans leagued with the Philoso- 
phers from the West, and bring to pass a new 
series of Dark Ages, — but for some such cataclysm 
of the social system there must always be a great 
advancement in physical science, and material in- 
ventions. 

But other writers have their expectations fixed 
on different events, which they believe are con- 
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ceived in the womb of time. Some think that all 
things tend to the universal spread of democracy ; 
some believe that universal peace is coming to cheer 
the world, — that the interests of men, contrary to 
all former experience, will control their passions, 
and that the spread of commerce will bring with it 
universal goodwill among men. Some expect a 
great revolution in the existing relations between 
the rich and poor, capitalists and workmen ; and in 
the hope of effecting ifc, would risk a general con- 
vulsion of the entire fabric of society. Some think 
that Christianity will be spread over the whole 
earth ; others, less sanguine, look for the wide pre- 
valence of infidelity. Some have their eyes fixed 
on the prophecies of the Millennium, which they 
expect will be visibly accomplished; others look 
for their spiritual fulfilment. 

Now we have a theory of our own about the 
course of human afiairs, which we fancy is war- 
ranted by the experience of the past. Our theory 
is that there will be, as we conceive there has been 
hitherto, a continual oscillation in human afiairs — 
not an invariable progress in anything, except it be 
in art and science. They, in their very nature, 
must advance, unless, as we have before observed, 
there be some violently disturbing cause. But in 
most human afiairs we think that experience war- 
rants us in expecting a perpetual oscillation, or 
action and reaction. One generation goes through 
a terrible war, and is heartily sick of it. Then 
H H 2 
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comes A peace, and ^ the land has rest for forty 
years." There then grows up a generation which 
has not experienced the horrors or the expense of 
war, and is ready to rush into it again. One ge- 
neration is vexed by a bloody revolution, and in its 
misery submits to a tyrant with arbitrary power, 
bargaining only that he will preserve order, and 
protect life and property. Another generation has 
submitted for a longtime to the caprices and exac- 
tions of a despot, and is ready at the first oppor- 
tunity to throw off the yoke. Even within short 
periods there are often many oscillations. A man 
may to-day be the idol of the people, and in a few 
weeks, or even days, be greeted with their execra- 
tion. How constantly is it seen, in times of war 
or revolution, that each contending leader shall be 
received with triumph and exultation ; and this not 
altogether from the fickleness of the multitude, but 
because the multitude are themselves divided, and 
each party in turn welcomes its favourite. It is 
like a field of coru : first there grows up the green 
blade, which is presently overtopped by the* red 
poppies, and they in their turn give way to the 
yellow corn. 

So it is in the generation of men. There are 
men of opposite principles everywhere, and some- 
times one party prevails, and sometimes the other. 
For a time the Liberals have the upper hand, and 
then the Conservatives; now one party in the 
Church, now another. Thus, in the time of Charles 
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I., the High Church was in the ascendant ; pre* 
sently the PuritanB obtained the mastery, and 
Churchmen were driven to holes and corners ; then 
at the Bestoration the nation appeared so unani- 
mous in welcoming back their Church and King, 
that every one wondered what was become of their 
opponents. It is a mistake to imagine that liberal 
opinions must always be progressive. Experience 
shows that a reaction comes. For the two or three 
last generations men have pointed to America as 
an instance of the power of democracy, and have 
prophesied great things of her prosperity ; but now 
America has proved a failure. She had in her from 
the beginning the seeds of dissolution, in her low 
principles and want of loyalty. 

The philosophical reason of this sort of action 
and reaction is, that all things human are faulty, 
and will not bear to be carried on to extremes, but 
require to be qualified and balanced by opposite 
principles. Absolute government crushes the 
energy of individuals, and affords little or no op« 
portunity for that expansion of the human mind, 
which tends to social greatness. Liberty, on the 
other hand, and the influence of a low public 
opinion, vulgarises and dwarfs the mind, and afbrds 
no scope to the higher principles of honour and 
devotion. 

In England we have come instinctively to feel 
these truths. The tendency of present times is to 
moderation. Men grow wiser — at least, more ex« 
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perienoed ; and haye oome to understand that per- 
fection does not consist in carrying out anj human 
system to its full consequences, but rather in ba* 
lancing and adjusting, and putting up with partial 
inconyenience rather than risk greater. The ma- 
jority does not think it necessary to crush the 
minority, but allows weight to the feelings and 
wishes eyen of those whom it outnumbers. It does 
not happen, as in former periods of our history, 
that when there is a change of ministry, the leaders 
of the defeated party are led to the block. Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Derby may change places a 
dozen times, without the danger of such sanguinary 
proceedings. 

The most influential portion of the press in Eng- 
land takes this moderate tone* The great Thun- 
derer, amongst its many good deeds, — though we 
fear its eyil deeds too are not few, — ^yet is use- 
ful in moderating the tone of political and social 
parties, and making people liye together in toler- 
able peace. It is of course possible that yiolent 
and reyolutionary times may again arise, but at 
present we are happy to be Hying in social rest. 

While, therefore, we admit that, in arts and 
science, anything is possible,— a railroad to the 
moon, or a tunnel to unite us with the antipodes, 
yet in other human affairs we do not discern that 
eyents are urged on in any one direction by any 
flxed and inyariable laws. There is no one grest 
tendency in the world,~at least not in this part of 
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it, — ^bat a thousand little influences, which act 
upon and counteract each other. We expect that, 
as far as England is concerned, things will go on 
on this sort of oscillatory principle, — first Whigs, 
then Tories in power, with very little difference 
of policy when they are in. Bumours of war con- 
tinually rife, but seldom coming to a crisis ; Ohurch 
and Dissent going on much as they do now, mutual 
enemies, but ako mutual stimulants ; Popery gra- 
dually moderating its extravagant claims, and in 
consequence waging a more successful war with 
Continental Atheism ; and the Church everywhere, 
while subject as heretofore to the opposition of the 
world, yet winning souls to Chbist. 

We cannot indeed foretell the course of history, 
nor discern what great events may be gathering 
force, and likely to spring up unexpectedly. But 
England by reason of her moderation is prepared to 
weather very heavy storms, as she has done the In- 
dian rebellion and the Crimean war, and the social 
revolution which has gradually been accomplished 
in the course of the present century. There is no 
danger, at least apparently, of her drifting into a 
revolution, like France in the last century, or Italy 
in the present, or suffering a disruption like Ame- 
rica. There are no violent or predominating ten- 
dencies. All the tendencies of her condition are 
checked and counterchecked ; so that unless it be 
God's Will to punish us for our sin, we have be- 
fore us the prospect of a course of oscillation, or 
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gentle action and reaction^ sufficient to employ our 
energies, but not to subvert our institutions. 

Neologus. I like your theory about oscillation 
very much. It would bear to be worked out and 
illustrated. Only think what might be made of it 
in the hands of one of our philosophers. We might 
have oscUlation in Spain, oscillation in Scotland, 
oscillation in England, oscillation in America, in 
short oscillation everywhere. And then all nature 
would furnish illustrations — oscillation in the tides, 
oscillation in the seasons, one while you have a series 
of dry seasons, and all the springs and wells are 
parched up, then comes a series of wet seasons, and 
the harvest can hardly be got in. Then amongst 
the heavenly bodies — ^a comet comes spinning round 
the sun at a quick rate, and then goes off into 
space, and moves slowly on till the attraction of the 
sun draws it back again. How like moral action. 
Even the fixed stars are said to oscillate. There is 
a gradual moving of the whole sidereal system in 
one direction, and it is expected by some in a few 
millions of years that they will all move back again. 
But this is slow work. Oscillation may be illus- 
trated much more strikingly in moral events— in 
men's temper, for instance,*— and women's, one day 
all that is good and amiable, the next pettish or 
morose ; but this no doubt depends on antecedent 
causes — health for instance, health oscillates in 
most people, — digestion oscillates — 

Sophron. More seriously. — You agree with me 
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that there is no absolute or irrevocable destiny 
which forces nations or indiyiduals onward either 
to ruin or prosperity. Their destiny is in their 
own hands. The choice of good or evil is before 
them. " Them that honour Me I will honour, and 
they that despise Me shall be lightly esteemed.'* 
If we continue to honour God He will be with us 
and bless us. But if, though outwardly and nomi- 
nally ft Christian people, we are yet inwardly and 
actually eaten up with sin and wickedness, unbelief, 
and scepticism, we may preserve for awhile an out- 
ward show of prosperity, yet may the secret canker 
be all the while devouriug us, and our beauty may 
consume away like the grass, a sudden destruction 
fall upon us and overwhelm us. 

Neologus. Well, my good friend Sophron, you 
have given me some important subjects to think 
about, some indeed which are very uecessary to be 
thought about in these days. You will not expect 
me to say that I agree with you in everything. 

Sophron. It would be most unreasonable to ex- 
pect it of you at first, even should you do so, as I 
hope you will, at last. 

Neologu8, There is a good deal of matter on 
which I had not thought at all ; at least the illus- 
tration and argument are, in many cases, new to 
me. In other parts I recognize subjects which I 
have seen treated before ; though I must say that 
you have oft^n put the pith of an argument in a 
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short paper which elsewhere has filled chapters or 
Tolames. 

Sopkr&n, I do not pretend that all my views are 
novel. If they were so, ten to one they would be 
erroneous. All I have aimed at is to put in a plain 
and intelligible manner some subjects which ought 
to be well considered in the present times — ^nay 
are forced upon our consideration whether we will 
or no. I have no fear that the present tide of 
sceptical opinion will overwhelm lis. Modem sci- 
ence has revealed too much for us seriously to dread 
it. It is not too much knowledge, but too little 
that religion has to fear. To assert that religion 
and science are antagonistic is a libel on both^ 
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BABON'S irrrLE daughter (The), and other Tato. 
By the author of «« Hymns for LitUe Children." Third 

"The mm? deli^tfVd Uttlc volmiic that we have met ^th for a vocy tonr 
timZ-t£ pSeS^^arpMsng the prose in beauty."-«cc/«««<ur. 

BIRTH-DAY (The). A Tale, By the author of " Gideon," 
TwrvlS^c'DrwerithoSk, by a l»tc Noble Lady. coptaihS the tocoant of 

BISHOFS LITtLE DAUGHTER (The), a TWe for the 

Young. 28. ^ , 4 

" Spirit of awe. my fancy lead, 
YrtS\e thus »mid holy thmgs.I tread j 
Lay on my lips T1^ sweet control. «... , 

AM touS than with Thy living coal."-T»e Cathedra. 

BOOK OF ANECDOTES ; selected by the Rev. T. Chambe^ 

cJto^' Nto^ Anecdotes of the most reno^^ned charaotc» in Ch«rc^^^ 
fi*.<?^«nr ^ers of Bishop Bull, Earl Carnarvon, Charles I.. Bishop Ken. 
ESSf 'dS^oi W sU^i^ GeS^ UI.. John Evelyn. Lord Exmouth. and 
oftherft. 

BRAINARD'S JOURNEY. Is, cloth; 6d. pa^eh 

A story wheiein the travels of a youth through this ^^5^* ttc v«ic« 
i*™S^imd toS^ disappointmcilte and stiAoings he endu^, a»e toldina 

the end of the Journey of Life. 

CEQL DEAN. A Story for tiie Young. By Bessie C. A. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

•• The al»6lute Identitr of ^ap^ness and ho«ne^^eb«iuty and suM^ 
rf ftirlttudB under aultatafc and the dignity of the intinciiae Of s^^ 
tion^SetoelSons^^Sre inculcated ^^^'^^ff^SS, »2? ^^K*^ 
^ story tor the young: the style is easy, natural, and liannliaar, and dispi^ 
anlce pmeption o*charact«r."-Jfonit«^ Port. 

CHRISTMAS DREAM. Illustrated by Dudley. In om«- 

uental borders. Is. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT for Children. From the German. Is. 

Gives a Uvdy account of how Christmas-tide was spent by iMfc and pocr, » 
the .SUe i w5Sf and the lesson is taught ««* njes. ^ ^P^ entirel, • 
oitrsdKS. Win surdy bring disapp6lntment and ycAttdn. 

CO-HEIRESS OF WILLINGHAM (The). By Cousin Leigh. 
Fcp. 8vo., 38. 6d. 
An account of the disappointment of a young heiress, and tiie way in whic 
she was brought to see ^e true use Of her riches, and to find her blessing •&• 
happiness in that use. 

CONSECRATION AND DESECRATION; or, Basil the 
Orphan Chorister. Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 



/. Masters, London. 

OCJKATE OF HOLYCROSS (The). A Tale of the Church. 
Fcp. 8vo., 58. 

A lively Tale of Chnrch and other matters in a coontrj villagfe, chief^ in- 
tended to warn those who will make idols of the gdoA blessings and gifts of 
thia life, and those who worship their own fiuudes, ignorances, and pr^odioe in 
religious matters. 

*• Tliis is no mere ecclesiastical doakpeg, but a Tale that is worthy of pe- 
msal as a Tale, and for the manner in which it is handled.*'— 04/orif Herald, 

THE CURATE OF CUMBERWORTH, and THE VICAR 
OF ROOST. Tales by the author of " The Owlet of Owl- 
utone Edge," *' S. Antholin'a," &c. Fcp. 8?o., 48. 6d. ; 
cheap edition, 28. 6d. 

** While I tonoh the string. 

Wreathe my brows with laurel, 
For the tale I sing 
Has for once a moral.*'— Mooa*. 

DOUGLAS.— Maky and Mildred ; a Tale for Girls. Edited 
by the Rev. Stair Douglas. Second edition, cloth, 28. 
Sbowing in the life and firiendsmp of two girU the error of acting on impulse 
without the aid of strict Christian principle. 

DROP IN THE OCEAN, or, short Legend8 and Fairy Tales. 
By Agnes and Bessie. Is. 
CONTVNTS :— The Arum and Violet— Incense and Prayer— The Brlony and the 
Oak — The Cross and the Lily— The Bee and the Fairies— The Moonbeams, &c. 

EARTHLY IDOLS. 2 vojs., fcp. 8vo., price 12a. The profits 
to be given to the Columbian Mission, 

•' The author of this tale has in its padres giyen us a carefuUy elaborated and 
«nstateed illustration of the Scripture text, * Little chUdreo, keep yourselves 
Irom idols.' It is impossible to follow this ioterestiog; story througrb its details. 
Its teachings are admirably carried out. The author writes powerfully wher. 
ever the feidinffs are concerned. The style uniformly rises with the sw^eet, 
and 'wante but care and labour to render it fine writing."— Li/«rai;y Church^ 



** As an exemplification of one of the many forms of this world's idolatry, 
it is &B a gveat measure successful : the latter ^eurt contains much tiiat is veiy 
beautiful J and the book, viewed in its higher aspect, as inculcathig a great 
moral lesson, cannot fail to have a good ett&ct."^EcclesiaaHc, 

ECCLES.— MiDSUMMEB HOLIDATS AT PRINCES QrEEN. By 
Mrs. Eccles, author of ** The Hiches of Poverty." Is. 
A Tale on the duties of young children to their aged relatives. 

EDMONSTONE.— The Christian Gentleman's Daily 
Walk. By Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart. Third 
Edition, re-arranged and enlarged, Ss. 6d. 

:EV ANS.-— Tales op the Ancient Bbitish Church. New 
and cheaper edition, with an additional Tale. By the Ven, 
Archdeacon Evans, author of **The Rectory of Vale- 
liead,"&c. ^s. 6d. 

«• We heartily welcome this new edition of these Tal^s, at less than half 
•t^heir original price,**— Churchman*s Companion. 



Pretent Books— Talei. 

ENTHUSIASM NOT RELIGION. A Tale, by the laU 
AL A. C. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; wrapper, Is. 

EVERLEY. A Tale. Second Edition, fcp. 8vo. 68. 

*«Nlcd7 witttan. In a fireah and pleasant style: Evdyn*s cduuracter-not 
wltboot malts, and truer to natore than most heroines— is channingljfiemmme, 

yet eamatt and sensible Its high prbudples and earnest tone deserve 

warm commendation.**— L</erary Chttrchwutn, 

** The chief Intention is to teach yonng ladies how to make themselTes usefbl 
and pleasant In their own homes, and there is macfa good coonael that tbcff 
would be all the better for taking to heart.**— ^Mentftun. 

FIVE TALES OF OLD TIME. Separately in cloth. FoUov 
Me. (C. E. H., Morwenstow) Is. — Shepherd of the Giant 
Mountains. (Fouqu6) Is. — The Knight and the Enchanten. 
(Fouqu^)l8.--The Stream. Is.— The Castle on the Rock. 1b. 

FLOWER.— Classical Tales and Legends. By the Eev. 
W. B. Flower. 28., cheap edition, Is. 

These Tales are flree translations firom parts of Ovid and otiier aathcts, and 
adapted to the minds of children. 

FLOWER.— Tales of Faith and Pkovidence. 2s., or 
in a packet, 2s., cheap edition. Is. 
'Taken from andent souroea, and related with conidderable splrlL*'— Sie- 



FLOWER.— Lucy Ashoroft. A Tale of the North, aoth, 

gilt edges. 3s# 

The story of a Mannlhctorer who was led, under God, hy his daoffhta's 
laflaenee, to see the only tme way in which the relatian of mawtfr and tetyi t i 
can become a blessed and Christian union. 

FLOWER.— The Widow and her Sonj and other Taks. 
Translated from the German. 18mo. 28. 

FORBES.— SNOWBALL,*and other Tales. By Isabella Forhes. 
2s. 6d. 

the^J!^r'*!r^2r**^/ "li***® ^*"« Lambs-^The Hoiueand the Hut; or, 
5?« J^^'S,'® ^ * "°*°« ^ Heaven— The Day's Joamer • or ^MT^nde airf 
Narrow Way-The Good Physician, or, DisSUiceT&c. ^'' «»« ^'**« "* 

^^^b7^^\S.''q^^^'^^o^ THROUGHOUT all the Would. 
JJy the Rev. S. Fox. 2s. t cheap edition, Is. 



-_,A IVJe of the couraire f«!i ^ 18mo., Is. 6d 



. officer in tlie Oimeaii 
•taiy Hospital at Nett«y 



J, Maater*^ Lwuttm. 

GLORIOUS CITY (The); An Allegory for Children. By 
M.A. O. 28. 6d. 

GOING HOME. A Story. By P. G. W, Second Edition. 

Is. 6d. cloth. 

*• WeU wxitten and admirably suited to Its purpose, and as sach Ukelj to 

oMain a ftiU share of popnlarily. Thougrh serious it is oot too dry, the interest 

of it beinr better sustained tiuin is usual in works of this stjioJ^—EceletiatHe, 

GOULD.— The Path of the Just. Tales of Holy Men and 
Children. By S. Baring Qould, B.A. 2s. 

GRESLEY.— The Portrait of an Engush Churchman. 

A new and cheaper edition. By the Rev. W. Qresley. 2s. 6d. 

Tbim Is an attempt to paint the teeUngB, liabits of thought, and mode of 

actMm which naturally flow from a sincere attachment to the system of beUef 

and discipline of our Church. 

GRESLEY.— Bernard Leslie. (1838.) 48. 6d. 

A Tale of the Early Time of the Revival of Church Principles In England :— 
oontaining the events happeniog to a Young Clergyman in his endeavour to 
carry them out. 

GRESLEY.— Bernard Leslie. Second Part. 48. 

" The olject of this volume, as of the former, written fifteen years ago, is to 
illastrate passing events by actual fiscts, at the same time avoiding per* 
•onality."— iV^ace. 

GRESLEY.— The Forest of Arden. A Tale illustrative of 
' the English Reformation. 48. ; cheap edition, 28. 
Tlie author has here diligently endeavoured to write on the Reformation 

without the spirit of partizanship, to describe things as they were. 

GRESLEY.— The Siege of Lichfield. 4s. ; cheap edition, 
Is. 8d. 

The narrative commences early in the year 1643, and carries us tlirough the 
Great Rebellion, when England was convulsed with faction, showing the 
snfRBrings and miseries that attended it. 

GRESLEY.— CoNiSTON Hall ; or, the Jacobites. A Tale of 
the Revolution of 168Q. 48. 6d. 
"No time in English History is more calculated to supply materials for 
graphic fiction than the last days of the Stuarts. There are no morbid feelings 
in the characters ponrtrayed, no fictitious means of creating excitement, the 
treatment of the sul^ect of the aflbctions is singularly pure, and the political 
disquisitions are sensible and high toned.**~JE?oo/«mMMc, 

GRESLEY.— Charles Lever ; the Man of the Nineteenth 
Century. 38. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 8d. 
Written witii a view to show the mutual bearing of diflierent classes on each 
other; how ambition and lax principles in the rich lead to the demoralization 
of tbe poor ; how tlie demoralization of the poor reacts on those above them. 

GRESLEY. — Clement Walton ; or, the English Citizen. 
38. 6d.i paper, Is. 8d. 
The otiJect of this Tale is to draw a picture of one, who in all the social re- 
lations of life acts on diristian principle. 
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QRESLEY.— Chusch Ciatsrinq j or, the SefaoobviiMer. 
48. ; cheap edition, 2s. 
Oonaiate of a aeries of lessons, pren paxHy in narrative, partlj in conyersa- 
tiona, taeariac In mind the one essential feature of edacatian, wix,, the tsaininf 
of yoath tolire to the glorj of God. 

QRESLEY.— Frank's First Trip to ths Continent. 
48. 6d. ; cheap edition, 38. * 
'* A most Interesting^ account of a vi^ to France, with mnCh historical in- 
formation. It contains a practical view of education in Prance* the Schools of 
the Christian Brothers and their founder P&re de la Salle, Sisters of Charity. 
and other InstltuUoas."— Je*i» JBaOI. 

GRESLEY.— HoLlDAT Tales. 2a,; wrapper, la. 6d. 

CowTKMTs :— The Magical Watch, BIr. BuU and the Giant Atmodes, Old Pe- 
dro, Adventures of a Bee. 

HENRIETTA'S WISH. A Tale, by the author of «Thc 
Heir of RedclyflFe.'* Fourth Edition, 6s. 

"We have seldom seen a hook for the young less ezagfcrated, or moie tnic 
to nature. The gulf between good and bad is generally so wide that no child 
can ever aspire to being so saintlike as the one, or dread being so criminal ss 
the other. ' Henrietta's Wish* is clear of these extremes.**— ^oratftjr Chronicle, 

** The characters, dialogue, the tenderness and beauty of many of the scenes 
are remarkable ; the reality and vigour of the conyereations are defigfatftiL*'— 
ChrUttan Bemembratuer, 

HEYGATE.— William Blake ; or, the English Farmer. By 
the Rev. W. E. Heygate. Ss. 6d. 
An attempt to rouse the mind of the BngKsh Farmer to a sense of the res- 
ponsibility which attaches to hun in the body politic j ftiU of domeflyc sod 
iuniliar incidents which add naturalness to the stoxy. 

HIGHER CLAIMS ; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday School 

Teacher. Edited by the Rev. R. Seymour. Is.; oiotb. Is. 6d. 

Sets forth the great advantage that would accrue to the Church if Hie yonn; 

persons of the middle classes were aroused to consider the ftril extent ef her 

daims upon them, as well as on their superiors to wesOth or station. 

ION LESTER. A Tale of True Friendship. By C. H. H. 
Fop. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
A Tale of one who, bom to riches and with every inducement to make this 
worid his chief concern, yet devotes himself nobly to the good of his Iriends 
and people, and passes unhurt through all the flattery and luxury o on a equeat 
on his position. 

ISLAND OF LIBERTY. By the author of ••Theodore.* 128.6d. 

** A well^prindpled attack on Gommunfsm in the shlM^ cf a stoiy.**— Cftm- 
M«f» Remembraneer. 

** The intention is most laudable, and the writer is perfecUy suocessfhl ia 
exposing the Utopian absurdity."— ^atMi/ and MxUttay Gazette. 

"Wj***^ in the right principles, religious as weU as pottttcaL'*~jriif&ft 

IVO AND VERENA; or, the Snowdrop. By the author of 

'• Cousm Rachel." In cloth, 28. ; suffcover. Is. 6d. 

^^i^fJ^^*"??^ "*• '^ influence of an eaify oonvort to the Chris. 
'aith, in the countries of the North. ^^ 



J. Masftrs, London. 

3vAtn&t Zngli^man's fl^istorical i^ij^rarsi. 

Edited fly the Rev. J. F. Buttett, B.CL, 

English History for Children. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 
28. 6d.;. school edition, Is. 8d. 

The otifect is to give chOdren a Churchman's view of the history of their own 
cQUB^cy, and to secure correct first Impressions qn their minds, dweUinf 9t 
lengOk on events of interest or importance. 

HisTOBY OF Scotland. By the Rev. W. B. Flower. Ss. 6d.^ 
school edition, Is. 8d. 

Contains an accoont of its early kings, David the First— Aleiander—Bmoe^ 
the Stuarts— Robert— James I. to VI I. —Prince Charles Edward— to the times 
following th« Battle of CuUoden. 

Hia^BV'OF Iebland. Edited hy the late Rev. T. K. Arnold. 
28. ; school edition, Is. 6d. 

** within the compass of a very small volnme a History of Inland from t^kt 
days of the two SS. Pamck, to onr own time, in which not only all important 
facts appear to be accurately stated, but where is also a considerable amount 
of anecdote and r^&ttiotu*'—BccleriatMe, 

** A very well written and interesting compendiam.*'— £»v/2«A Beview. 

History of Rome. By the Rev. Samuel Fox. 3s.; school 
edition, 28. 

Aims at giving within small limits a sufficiently lengthy history for schools j 
actions are Judged throughout in it on soimd principles of morality : it starts 
ftvna the aaiiiest times of Rome. 

History of Greece. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 38. ; school 
edition, 28. 

«< The events are JndidouSly abridged and related with a due appreciation 
of those characteristics most likely to afllect the mind of a child.*'— CtVenceffer 

History of France. By the Rev. Canon Haskoll. 28. 6d.; 
cheap edition, Is. 8d. 

Contains aU the most remarkable focts from the time of Julius Caesar— Gaud 
under the Romans— tturongh the reigns of Clovis, Dagrobert, Charles Martel, 
Fepiitt end Charlemagne— The Fendid System— Philip and all the Louis's— the 
Revohition till its present establishment as an Empire. Compiled carefully 
from the best autiuns. 

History of Spain. By the Rev. Bennett Q. Johns, Chaplain 
to the Indigent Blind School. 26. 6d. ; school edition, Ijs. 8d. 

Begrlns at the first settlement of the Phoex^dans 1000 years before our Lord. 
The Instory of this interesting country is canied on to the time of Isabella 
Maria, in 1833. 

History of Portugal. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, 28. 6d. 
school edition, Is. 8d. 

•« The early history of that uohappy country was peculiarly romantic, and it 
has been fortmiate to find a well iiiformed and accomplished historian ; every 
one who begins to read it will find himself irresistibly carried on to the end.'*— 
English Beview, 
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Present Books-^TaUg. 

^ttbenile (Sn^lis^maxCsi i^ii^arg. 

Tales of thb Village Children. 1st Series. By the Bev. 
F. E-Pafcet. 2s. 6d. 
CoiffTBVTs !— The Singers— The Wake— The Bonflie— Beating ^le Boonte— 
HaUowBUW Ere— A Snndaj Walk and a Sunday Talk. 

Tales of the Village Child&en. 2nd Series. By the Rev. 
F. E. Paget. 28. 6d. 
CoMTaNTi :— Merry Andrew } or the hig-h-spirited lad brought km and taught 
the blesBlnge of ticknesa— The Pancake Bell, a Story of Old Customs on Shrove 
Tuesday, and the meaning of that day and the Fast of Lent— The AptSL Fool, 
or a waniing ■gsinsk fbllowing bad customs. 

The Hope of the Katzekopfs ; or, the Sorrows of Selfii^ 
ness. A Fairy Tale, by the Ke^. F. K Paget. 2$. 6d. 
To Ulustnte the Ul effects of spoiling a child by indulgence. 

Hemri DE ClebmonT; or, the Royalists of La Vend^: a 
Tale of the French Revolution, 17S8. Also, The English 
Yeomen ; a Tale. By the itev. W. Gresley. 28. 
" A ministure romance of the history of ttie wars of La Vend^ ; wiU lead to 

the perusal of more enlarged editions, and teaches in the tale the uaea of adr 

versil7."~J<<a«. 

Popular Tales fbom the German. 1 Vol. By Fouqu6. 
Is. 6d. 

CoNTSNTS :— S. Sylvester's Night, An Allegory— HanflTs Cold Heartf or the 
"' ^ of the Love of Gold— The Red Mantle : a Fabulous Tale. 



Early Friendship ; or an Account of Two Catechnmens, and 
their walk Uirough life. Is. 6d. 

The Swedish Brothers. A Tale founded on the true History 
of Gustayus, King of Sweden. By Sir Charles Anderson. 
Is. 6d. 

The Charcoal Burners ; a Story of the Rise of a young 
Artist. From the German. Is. 6d, ; cheap edition. Is. 

Godfrey Davenant; a Tale for School Boys. By the Key. 
W. E. Heygate. J^s. 6d. 
Contains the whole of a boy's School Life -on leaving Home— First Sandsy 
— Qniet Endurance— The Head Master^The Poor— Weakness and Self-De- 
lusion—More vacillation— affliction— a quarrel-*di8appotatmeat— «imI renewed 
hope, &c. 

Godfrey Davenant at College. By the Rev. W. E. 
Heygate. -29. 6d. 

CoNTKNTs :— First Impressions— The Freshman— Routine— First Vacation^ 
Social and Religious Character of the CoUegiate System. &c. 

" A lively description of the characteristic dangrers, temptations, advautajn^ 
and pleasures of a college life at Oxford. »»-JFnytt«A ReviJ^: * ■«▼»"»««. 

.. *!?** ""uJ °' *S® * CoUe^te System • is admirable, and especiallv that oart 
•>n tiie religious character of the Bystem."—Eccte$iiuiie, '**^*^**'*' "** P*" 



J. MasierSf London, 

Luke Sharp; or Knowledge without Beligion. By the Rev. 
F. K Paget. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition. Is. 6d. 
A Tale for lads Just going: out to service, to show that to resist the manj 
temptadona whUdi are put in the way of youth, a strength is needed which no 
aeci^ar education can supply, but which a fidthful training in Church prindplea 
will alone give. 

Tales of Christian Heroism. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 
28. ; cheap edition, Is. 4d. 
CoNTVNTs:— S. Perpetua, a.d. aos; S. Dorothea, 800; The Cross of Con- 
stantine, 312 j The Death of Arius, 330 ; The Siege of Nisibis, 360 ; The Death of 
Julian, 303 ; S. Martin's Pine, 380 j The Sadc of Funchal, 1444 ; The Battle of 
Varna, 1666} The Martyrs of Yatzuxhro, 1609) The Plague at Byam, 1666; 
Erick's Grave j The Helmsman of Lake Erie. 

Stories from Heathen Mtthology, and Greek History. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 2s. 

CoNTSNTs :— Perseus and the Qorgona— HerculeS'-Admetus and Alcettes-~ 
Theseus— The Lotus Eaters— Ulysses— The Sirens— Arion and the Dolphin- 
Antigone, he. 

"The spirit of this book is admhrable, and deserves carrying out to a far 
greater extent. We quite agree that Mythology is one of the snt^ects which 
the Church has fkiled to turn to her own purposes."— £ee/e8<M/ic. 

Tales of Christlin Endurance. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 
Price 28. ; cheap edition, Is. 4d. 

CoNTaNTS :— TheThunderbig Legicm, A.n. 176 } The Statues of Antioch, 387 } 
The Com Ship. &90 ; The Defence of Porto Santo, 1510; llie Eclipse at Pekin, 
1560: The Battle of Lepaato, 1671 i The Tiger of Lahore, I6881 The Bridge 
House, 1808; The Sure Walk, 1812} The Rocks of Minehead, I837. 

" We thhik tiiat the service done to the cause of truth by a careAil and ju- 
dicious selection and puUication of such stories, is very considerable."— 
Scdenaaiic, 

CoLTON Green ; a Tale of the Black Country, or the region of 
Mines and Forges in Staffocdshire. By the Rev. W. Ores- 
ley. 2s. 6d. 
Contains an account of the state and reform of a coUieiy district, and the 

building of a new Church there. 

The Manger of the Holy Night. A Sketch of the Christ- 
mas festivities and their attendant circumstances, from the 
German. 28. 
It is the history of a proud, prosperous king and his two children, who are 

brought to their senses by a series of disasters and the severe schooling of 

mislortune. 

PoYNlNGs; a Tale of the Revolution of 1688, laid in Sussex. 
2s. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS '.—Who made Kings ?— The Plot— The Warning— The Journey— The 
First Blood shed— The King's Flight— His Captivity. 

At the end are a few words to show that the iniquity of the Revolution, 
putting it at its worst, need be no stumblingblock to a tender conscience at 
the present day. 

Lays of Faith and Loyalty ; or Narratives in Verse, 
selected from History. By Archdeacon Churton. 2s. 
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Stokibs fbom F&OI8BA&T. lUiiBtnting the Historf, Man- 
ners And Customs, &e^ of the Beign of Edward IIL By 
the Key. H, P. Dunster. Ss. 6d. 

Comim :— Scotcb and BBgUsh Border Wsrfture— I>eslih of Robert Brace— 
Tbe Bsri of Derbf— Battle of Ciee7— Queen Fhilippa— In^asiofn of France— The 
iDTMian of Brittanj. Ac. 

** We weloame this present attempt to make that fine and gentle spirited 
Winer bener known.*'— Mmim^ PMf . 

** wm give yoong people that intoest and acquaintance with Mediaeval His- 
tacy, which aooke knowledge of the oiginal scenes from whence histcii^ is 
Aswnii alone ahle to aflbcd.**— J«*i» BmU, 



LAKGLEY SCHOOL. By the author of '< Kings of Eng- 
land." 2s. 6d. 
The work of one who has a thoronffUy practical knowledge of the subject ; 
wm he foond valoaUe hr ^ teachen of country schools, whilst thc^ ttaem* 
sriTes maj derire many exodlent hints flrom it. 

LEFROY.~Th£ Force of Habit; or, the Story of ^Widow 

Monger. By F. C. Lefroy, author of ^ Straightforward," 

'* Harry Lavender/' &Q. 
LEVETT.— Qkntle Influence ; or. The Cousin's Visit. By 

Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition. Is. 
LEVETT.— Sslf-Dbvotion ; or the Prussians at Hochkixch. 

From the German. 6d. 
A sketch of a fine duuracter in. the fidelity and derotian of vn old serrant. 

TJTTLE ALICE AND HER SISTER. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Oresley. 2s. 6d. 

Tlie account of alitUe Oirl who leaned to deny herself, and tUnk of others 
beibie herself • 

LITTLE ANNIE AND HER SISTERS. By E. W, H. 

Is. 6d., paper Is. 
LORD OF THE FOREST AND HIS VASSALS (The). By 

the author of '< Hymns for Little Children." 3s., paper 2s« 
An allegory representing the real strife against Sin, the WarldTsnd the 
evil, which aU have to fl^rht. 

LUCY, or the Housemaid, and Mrs. Browne's Kitchen. By 

the author of " Sunlight in the Clouds." 16mo. cloth, 2s. 

MAIDEN AUNT'S TALES. By S. M., author of •* The Use 

of Sunshine," "Nina," &c. Ss. 6d. 

'*The moral of tiie whole is the happy influence of sndi a frame of mind, 

sanctified by religion, on the less perfect characters with which it Is bro ught 

into contact.*'— JoAn BuU. ^ 

MALAN.— Bethany, a Pilgrimage ; and Magdala, a Day hy 
the Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar of 
Broad Windsor, Dorset. Is. 6d. 
" This verybeauttftd little work seems to us to exhibit precisely the temper 

S?o^S^MXnfhts7»l:^L^S;£ ^'^-^ «»« ^^ «.d to sh«ne 5?IS 
'^'^'^''^^^^^J^^h^^^;:^'!''^'''^'' It^beafaerrice 



/. Mastery, JLontbrn, 
MALAN.— The Coasts of Ttre and Sidok, a Narratiy^. 1«. 

*' No one caa foUow Mr. Malan in his reyerent and trafhfol descrifrtion of 
these holy places, without feeling that the scenes haye a life and reality im. 
parted to them that in oar minds they did not possess before."— CAurcAman'« 
Companion. 

MEETING IN THE WILDERNESS (The). An Imagina- 
tion, wherein Divine Love is set forth. By the author of 
<* The Divine Master." Is. 
MILMAN.— The Wat Thbough the Desert; or. The 
Caravan. By the Rev. R. Milman, author of the ** Life 
of Tasso," &c. U. ; cloth Is. 6d. 
An allecfory, showing* how we should walk here to attain life eternal here- 
after. 

MILMAN.— The Voices of Harvest. 8d. ; cloth. Is. 

** An eloquent and xeUglon breathing little book, in which the manrtiloos 
operations ot the harvest toe pointed oat in beauttAil langoa^, and occasioli 
tbence taken to remind the reader of the necessity of cultivating the soul and 
heart, liiat we may reap the harvest of eternal happiness."— ATorn^n^ Post, 

MILMAN.— MiTSLAV ; or, the Conversion of Pomerania. A 
True Story of the Shojes of the Baltic in the Twelfth 
Century. 5s. 6d. 
" Agreeably written, it presents a picture of Sdaronic manners and religion, 

that hard^ exists in English literature, and cannot fail to be of interest.*'— 

CoUmUU Church Chronicle, 

MILLY WHEELER. By the aythor of « Amy Wilson." 

MOBERLY.— Stories from Hioiodotus. By the Rev. C. E. 
Moberly. 2s. 
** Written with remarkable vigour and freshness, and indicate a thorough 
appreciation of the author. The great charm of Herodotus, Mr. Moberly be- 
lieves to consist in the religious temper of his mind, and he considers him to 
have collected all the traditions and remembrances of heroism whether native 
or foreign, with the view of counteracting that corruption of principle which 
was then pervading the people of Qreece.**^Ecele»iaatic, 

MONRO. — Walter t^e Schoolmaster; or, Studies of 
Charficter in a Bqys' SchooL By the Rev. E. Monro. 
Second edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
*' Brings out the religious aspect oi the Schoolmaster's office in its bearing 

on the moral training of the Christian soul, to whom he is in some measure a 

Pastor.** — Guardian, 

MONRO.— Basil the Schoolboy ; or, the Heir of Arundel, 
A Story of School Life. Second edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
"Intended to paint the chaxacten of boys in large mpdem Schools; the 
characters have had their types in most Schools, and are painted with a con- 
sistency that gives a life-like character to every Bcene.**— Ecclesiastic, 

MONRO.— Leonard and Dennis. A Tale of the Russian 
War. In one vol., 78. 6d. 
"Exhibits some strong and effective writing.*'— CAris/ton Remembrancer, 

MONRO. — ^Tbue Stories of Cottagers. Cloth, 28. 6d. ; m 
packets, 28. 
Contents :— The Railroad Boy— The Drunkard's Boy— The Cottage in the 
Lane— Robert Lee— Annie's Grave— Mary Cooper. 
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Premtt Booka— Tales. 

MONRO.— The Dark Riteb. An Allegory on Death. 28. 6d. ; 
cheap edition, Is. 
In thte alletoiy the " Dark River '* te emblenuKtlcal of Death and the need oT 
prepantioo J and the tme aopporta through that last trial are set forth. 

MONRO.— The Vast Abmy. An Allegor^^ on fighting the 
good Fight of Faith. 2e. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 
•« The handling of the snl^ect to most admfarable ; we must espedaUy com. 
mend the way in which that old, so crften said, and alas so little acted truth— 
that we are to do onr duty in that state oflife to wliich it pleaseth Qon to call 
na, to set beftan the reader."— £oelena«Mc. 

MONRO.— The Combatants. An Allegory showing how a 
Christian should contend with and overthrow his enemies. 
28. 6d.; cheap edition, Is. 
'*T1ie inases are yirld and the interest sustained, and the iMurable not so 

transparent as to teeak down with its own weigbk."-^EccleriaUie. 

MONRO.— The Revellebs. An Allegory on the Lord's 
Second Coming, and our Duty to Watch. The Mid- 
VIOHT Sea ; or the Great Pilot our only Refuge in stonns. 
The Wandkbeb ; or Sheep %ithout a Shepherd. 28. 6d. ; 
cheap edition, Is. 

MONRO.— The Joubnet Home. An Allegory. Intended 
to illustrate some of the leading features of the Christian 
life, and the earlier femptations and difficulties of the 
spiritual warfare. 2s. 6d. ; cheap edition. Is. 

MONRO. — ^Tbe Dabk Moujntains. A Sequel to the Journey 
Home. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition. Is. 
Thto sequel contains an account of the triato and temptations mostfkequeot 
as life draws to an end and death to nesr. 

The aboTC 6 vols, bound together, lOs. 6d. cloth,; 148. morocco. ; 
or in 2 vols, cloth, 6s. 6d. each. 

MONRO.— Habbt and Archie; or, First and Last Com- 
munion, and the danger of delay. Fart I. 6d. Part IL 
6d. ; together, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

MONRO.— Nanny: a Sequel to "Harry and Archie.** 6d.} 
cloth, Is. 

MRS. BOSS'S NIECE. By the author of " Stories on Pro- 
verbs." 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

MY BIRTHDAY EVE. A Waking Dream. With orna- 
mental borders. 2s. 

NEALE.— HiEBoLoous ; or the Church Tourists. By the Re?. 

,. LIS' * 5?®' ^8- i cheap edition in Two parts, 3s. 4d. 
i..^/**?SSrwLif ""'hitecture and local history of the parta Ttotted-Ctor- 
^U^taTlS^^^ ' ^*°«*«"' York. Marsti Moor.^tSTl22. 
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/. Masters^ London. 

NEALE.— -Theodora Fhuanza ; or, the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. 68. 

•* wai be read with interest, aflbrding as it does an accurate pictore of t)ie 
majiners and condition of society in Bvzantimn on the eve of the overthrow of 
the Christian Empire of the East by the Turks, as well as a most detailed and 
highly dramatic narratiye of that event itself.'*— il//a«. 

'< A readable story. The historical portions are sntftciently learned for all 
practical purposes, bnt the interest centres in the hnman characters whose 
a/bory ia interwoven with tba fate ot the doomed city."—Athejuntm, 

NEALE.— The Unseen World ; Communications with it, real 
or imaginary. New edition, with considerable additions. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s. ; cheap edition, Is. 6d. 
Contents :—Appazitiona—Waniing8— Aerial Viaiona^-Prophedes, &c. 

NEALE.— Stories from the Crusades. Ss. 

** Displays an extraordmary acquaintance with the manners and castoms of 
the age, as well as great powers of description. Each page almost is a picture 
which seems to us to fairly represent both what was good and what was evil in 
the system which it illustrates." — Eeeleaiaatie. 

NEALE.— DucHENiER, or the Revolt of La Vendue. 3b. 6d. 

" It is not too much to say that t^e vivid and truthful descriptions of Mr. 
Neale in the present tale, founded in all its chief incidents on historical Ibcts, 
reporoduce the sensations and impressions of the truth which is stranger than 
action.**— Eccletiagtie,* 

NEALE.— The Egyptun Wanderers. A Tale of the Tenth 
Persecution. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
" Mr. Neale*s command of the fhicts of early Church History Is weU known, 
and his power of using his great knowledge in the composition of picturesque 
. and striking Children's Books, most of our readers are well acquainted with. 
This book will be found by no means his least snccessAil eOort.**— Guardian. 

NEALE.— Evenings at Saokville College. 18mo., cL, 28. 

CoNTKNTS.— S. Thomas, and King Gondophorus— The Storm on Lake 
Wener— The Burial of Raymond— The Relief of Antwerp, l63S— The North- 
side Pit, 1851, &c. 

NEAIiE. — Lent Legends. Stories for Children from Church 
History. 2s. 6d. 
CoNTBNTS :— The Siege of Omura— The Wolf of the Spessart Wold— The 
Challenge of Lucius— The Circus of Gaza— The Supper of S. Spiridion, &c. 

NEALE. — The Followers of the Lord; Stories from 
Church History. 2s. 

Contents :— The Martyrdom of S. Ketevan— The Tunny Fishers— The The- 
ban Legion— The Mountain Lights, &c. 

" Not at all behind its predecessors in interest.**— Eccleaiastic, 

NEALE.— Sunday Afternoons at an Orphanage, contain- 
ing Twenty-three Stories and Lessons for Children. 2s. 
CoNTBNTS:— Advent- Epiphany— Christmas- The Beacon Lights— The 
Comet, &c. 

NEALE.— -Church Papers : Tales Illustrative of the Apostles' 
Creed. 2s. 6d. 
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Pretent Bookt—Talei. 

NEVINS.—THBODOBB, HIS Brother and Sistbbs. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Neyins. 28. 6d. 
**Th»««Uio> b— introdnced > gwt deal of gencralltpowledgc ralcnlMtfd to 
•ttnct and ptgmanently to fix Itwdf TO^oa the joang mind."-— CriMe. 

NORTHWODE PRIORY.— A Tale, in Two Vols. By the 

author of "Everley." Fcp. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

*' Esfcecming- sonov, whose employ 
Is to develope» not destroy. 
Far better than a barren joy.** 

OUR CHRISTIAN GALLING ; or Conversations with my 
Neighbours on what their calling as Christians is, and what 
it requires from them. By the author of ** SunUght in the 
Clouds." 18mo., cloth, 28. 

OUR DOCTOR, AND OTHER TALES OF KIRKBECK. 
By the author of *' Tales of a London Parish/' 58. 
*' Written with grood taste and elegance, with feeling, piety, and idmpHdty; 
the dialogue is sustained with spirit, the descriptive parts are graphically told, 
and the tales axe wroocbt vp with artistic power.'*— -jBajt/wA Review, 

THE OWLET OF OWLSTONE EDGE : his Travels, his Ex- 
perience, and his Lucubrations. By the author of " S. An- 
lholin*8," &c. Fcap. 8vo., with a beautiful Steel Engray- 
ing. Fourth edition, 3s. 6d. 

• " Home truths, and will give nsefol hints to the majority of ctergymen'i 

wives."— Otfortfiait. 

PAGET.— Tales of the Village. By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 
A new edition, in one vol., 58. 6d. 
CoNTswTs :— The Church's Ordinances— Froits of Obedience— Friendly Dis- 
cussion— Yonthfal lYialB— Forms and Formularies— The Way of the World— 
The Way of the Chorch, &c. 

PAGET.— MiLFOBD Malvoisin ; or. Pews and Pewholders. 2s. 

Giving an aecoant of the Origin and Evil Slfects of Pews or ««i^Tyfinn of 
Persons in the House of God. 

PAGET.— S. Antholin's j or, Old Churches and New. New 
edition, Is. 
A lesson to modem Church Builders on the erection of cheap churdies, and 
advocating the restoration of our ancient churches in a good and sobstantisl 
way. 

PAGET.— The Warden of Berkingholt. 58. ; cheap edi- 
tion, 28. 8d. 
" Enters fully into the responsibilities which rank, .property, and edacatioo 
involve.**— ii?fiy/t<A Review. 

PARISH TALES. Reprinted from the " Tales of a London 
Parish." In a packet, Is. 6d. 
Co NTKNTS -.—Denis the Beggar Boy i The Old Street awp»n*r. nniMw 
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J. Masters^ Lotubm. 

PEARS0N.—S(T0BI£8 ON THE BEATITUDES. By the Rev. 
G. F. Pearson. Is. cloth, or in a packet. 
C0WTBNT8 :— Alice Mannerinr, or the Poor in Spirit) Mrs. Cniton, or the 
Ifoomer; Edward Barton, or the Meek; Edith Lesliep or Hangrering: after 
Righteousness ; Mr. Harcoort, or the MerdfUl ; Rose Archer* or the Pore io 
Heart; Rebecca Smithers, the Peace-maker, Herbert Leslie, or Persecution 
for Rigrhteousness* sake. 

POOLE.— Sir Raoul de Broc and his Son Tristram. A 
Tale of Sacrilege of the Twelfth Century. By the Rev. 
G. A. Poole. 2s. 

PRISONERS OF CRAIGMACAIRE. A Story of the « '46." 

Edited by the author of " The Divine Master." Is. 

" a Tale of the raggred northern shores, and record of the patient sntnerbig 

and heroic &ith that was once displayed in the lives of men obscure and im- 

known on earth, but whose names were doubtless written in Heayen.**— 

RAINE.— Rosa's Summer Wanderings. By Rosa Raine. 
Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

RAINY MORNINGS WITH AUNT MABEL. 18mo., cloth, 

28. 6d. 
* An endeavour to inculcate in familiar and easy conversations a knowledge 
of the early Christian Church, its struggles and triumphs, Including the Cata- 
combs, and early missions. 

ROBERTS. — The Rocks of Worcestershire: their Mi- 
neral Character and Fossil Contents. By George E. Ro- 
berta, Resident Secretary to the Geological Society of Great 
Britain. Fcap. 8vo., cloth 5s. 

ROCKSTRO.-— Stories on the Commandments. The Second 

Table : " My Duty towards My Neighbour.'* By W. S. 

Rockstro. Is. 6d. cloth, and in a packet. 

CoNTBNTs: — The Drummer-Boys, or the Law and the Promise; Walter 

Ifiliigan and his Cousin Frank, or the Law of the Sixth Commandment} The 

Sailing Party, or the Sin of Dinah ; The Little Choristers, or Is it Fair ? The 

Two Sailor Boys, or Sins of the Tongue j The *' Friends of Freedom,** or the 

Factory Strike. 

[See Hill's Stories on the First Table, page 93.] 
ROCKSTRO.— Abbey Lands. A Tale. Fcap. Svo., 6s. 

" We must here take leave of the author, gn^eatly commending the high tone 
of principle and the devoted fervour with which his work is filled throughout. 
.... The book is interesting, graceftdly written, and rich in true and noble 
thoughts."— ^cc/e««»«c. 

ROOT OF THE MATTER (The); or, the Village Class, 
cloth. Is. 6d.; paper. Is. 

RUTH LEVISON; or, Working and Waiting. A Tale. 
Cloth, Is* 6d. ; paper, Is. 
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Present Books — Tales. 

S. ALBAN'S ; or, the Prisoners of Hope. By the author of 
" The Divine Master." Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 
Intended to illastrate the working: of the Church among: tiie Middle Classes. 

SAMUEL : a Story for Choristers. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

A Tale of a Chorister in a country choir, containing a sketch of the Church's 
work in a villagre, and the influence of Church tPAching under the severest 
misfortunes. 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS; or, Eighteen Months at 
Beechcroft. By the author of "The Heir of Redclyffe.'* 
Second edition, ds. 6d. 

SENTENCES from the Works of the author of " Amy Her- 
bert." Selected by permission. 2s. 

STONE. — Ellen Mekton ; or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 
author of ** God's Acre," "The Art of Needlework," &c. 
Is. 6d. 
Intended to show in a simple story that every kind of evasion, if spoken with 

a view to elude the rigid truth or deceive others, is a falsehood in the sight 

of Gon. 

STORIES FOR YOUNG SERVANTS. With Engravings. 
2s., in a packet or bound. 

No. 1. Deceit and Dishonesty.— 2. "Proper Pride."— s. Fine Clothes.— 
4. Mischief-making. 

"Eichibit, in their character and little hints of domestic economy and 
scenery, considerable, and perhaps practised powers." — ChrisHan Retnem- 
brancer. 

"Four excellent Stories, both instractive and amuRing, whether read by 
young domestics, or by those further advanced in life." — Oentleman^a Magazine, 

STORY OF A DREAM ; a Mother's Version of the olden Tale 
of " Little Red Riding Hood/' wherein that tale is made to 
bear a Christian lesson. Is. 

SUMMERLEIGH MANOR; or, Brothers and Sisters. A 
Tale. Fcp. 8vo. 48. 

" It has been the olgect of the author of this very well- written tale, to show 
the gradual development of character in the children of a large £Eunily, and 
how the small incidents in the small world of childhood, the opportunities of 
good there offered, and the temptations to evil, have an influence, not only 
on the passing hour, but on the far ofT future : and in the pursuit of tins ob- 
ject he has been very successful. The style is easy and unaffected, and the 
portraiture good, and the instruction to be gathered firom it of a high order. 
It eminently deserves to be successahil."— 0*/orrf Herald. 

" Done extremely well, and we are confident will please all readers whom 
litenury pedantry has not rendered indifferent to the charms of simplicity and 
natural elegance. The charm consists in the ease and grace of dialogue, and 
the amiable and affectionate spirit by which it is pervaded."— iVtfw Quarterly 
Review. 

SUNLIGHT IN THE CLOUDS, &c. 2s. 

CoNTKNTs :— I. The Dutiful Daughter Rewarded. II. The dealings of God 
through a lifetime. III. The Shoemaker's Daughter. 
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J» MaHerSy London, 

TALES OF A LONDON PARISH, &c. By the author of 
'< Tales of Kirkbeck." Second edition, 18mo., 28. 6d. 
'* Reveftls )»}' the help of a sUlAil and powerfU hand, directed by deep re. 
lig:iou8 earnestness, mach of the shi, sorrow, the mental, moral, and spiritoal 
darkness which London hides from the world's gaze, A book to be read and 
thou£:ht aboat."—West of England Canservatioe. 

TKEVENAN COURT. A Tale. By E. A. B.. author of 
** The Neglected Opportunity," &c., &c. 38. 6d. 
'*Tbe characters are very ably drawn, and we know not which moct to ad- 
mire, the touching resignation of Lord Trevenan, the dntiftilness and sub- 
mission of his son, or the patience of Bertha Granville under her husband's 
downward career. ... We cordially recommend the book.*'~-JbAn Bull. 

TUTE.— The Champion OF THE Cross: An Allegory. By the 
Key. J. S. Tute. 28. 6d. 

TWO GUARDIANS ; or, Home in thi8 World. By the author 
of " The Heir of Redclyffe." Third edition, 68. 

" A great advance in force and breadth j in vaiietgr of character and depth of 
iuterest and simple pathos. The sphrit and teaching of the book are unexcep- 
tionable, and it is a great satisfaction to be able to set before yoimg readers a 
book so excellent in temper and of such striking ability.*'— OiMirrftan. 

** Nothing can be ilner than the heroine ; an upright, truthAil character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from grave fbults, yet fall of deep feeling 
and true religion ; strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring hearty 
aflbction by her goodness, real kindness, and entire honesty."— CAm/tan Re- 
membraneer. 

VIDAL.— Esther Merle, and other Tales. By Mrs. Frances 
Vidal, author of '« Tales of the Bush," &c. Is. 6d. 
CoNTBNTs :— John Salter; or, tbe Inconsiderate Marriage.^Three Neigh- 
bours; or, the Envying of otiiers, &c. 

VIDAL.— Home Trials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. 8s. 

*' By no means unworthy of Mrs. Yidal's pen Mrs. Vidal writes when 

she has something to say, and therefore for the most part says it well." — Otutr- 
dian, 

VOICES OF CHRISTMAS. A Tale. By Louis Sand. With 
an illustration by Dalziel. 

VOYAGE TO THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 1 s. ; cloth, 1 s. 6d. 
An Allegoiy of the sea of life with its waves and tides, ripples and storms, 
and each soul in a boot therein, with compass, sails, pilot, chart, &c. 

WILBRAHAM.— The Loyal Heart, and other Tales for 
Boys. Translated from the German. By Frances M. 
Wilbraham. With Engravings. 2nd Edition. 2s. 6d. 
cloth ; in a packet, 2s. 
The Loyal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boy; or. Trust in Provi- 
dence—The Young Robinson Crusoe— "Thou shalt not Steal"— 'A Tale of 
St. Pomingo. 

WAS IT A DREAM ? or, the Spirit of Evil-speaking— and 
The New Churchyard; or, Whose will be the First 
Grave? By the author of "Amy Herbert." Is. 6d.; 
paper, Is. 
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Presemi Booig — Bitgrt^y. 

WILFORD.— Thb Master of Chuschiu. Abbots, akb 
HIS Little Fbiekos. By Florence Wllford. Fcap. 8yo. 

3t. 6d. 

•« The ntfrmttTe to dileflj of m ednotional ctaancter, and is intended to ex- 
hibit what may be aceompltobed by a firm and steady pfrinciple, foooded on a 
deep reverence for Christian truth as embodied and exhibited in the Church. 
We f ladlj tlTe our cordial approral of this tale." — Clerieai Jomrmai. 

** A capital story for yoony cliUdzen. The writer has shown an apCitade for 
enmposlttoo and descriptioa which will help her to suooess In ahi^er dass of 
Action than thto.*'— Li/rrory CAttreAman. 

WILFOHD.— Play and Earnest. A Tale. Price 58. 

WYNNES (The); or, Many Men, Many Jklinds. A Tale of 
every-day lite. Fcap. 8vo. 5a. 

YORKE. — Cottage Homes ; or, Tales on the Ten Ck>mniand- 
menU. By H. Yorke. With engrsTings. Cloth, or 
separately in a packet, 28. 



BIOGRAPHY. 



ALLESTREE (Life of Dr.), Canon of Christ Church in 1649. 
By Biahop Fell. He lived during the Tumults in the 
reign of King Charles I. 3d. 

ANNALS OF VIRGIN SAINTS, from Primitive and Me- 
diieval Times. 58. 

BONNELL (The Life of James), Accountant-General of 

Ireland in 1690 ; showing forth his Christian Character in 

his Dealings with all Men, his Devout Life, his Meekness, 

his Self- Control, Habite of Private Prayer, his Devotional 

Books, &c. 2s. 6d. 

** No more admirable sul^ect could have been fonndj eminently calculated 

to excite or improve, in those who read it, the spirit of practical pie^, f6r which 

he was distinguished.'*— JIfominjr Poat, • 

BONIFACE (The Life of S.), Apostle of Germany in the 
Eighth Century. By the Rev. G. W, Cox, late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

BHECIIIN.— A Memoir of the Pious Life and Holy 
Death OF Helen Incus. By the Bishop of Brechin. 4d. 

A short tale to show that it does not require •• some preat thin? to make a 
NAint, and that the commonest and simplest action of every danl^ Ui one's 
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/. Masters, LaruUm. 

DEACONS, Short History of some Deacons in the Church. 
By the author of '* Hymns and Scenes of Childhood." Is. 6d. 

CoNTBNTs :—S. Stephen ; S. Laurence; S.Romai^afl; S. Vincent; S.Epbiem, 
S. Benedict ; Alcnin ; Nicholas Ferrar. 

*' A delig^htfnl volome : the general tone of the book is thorougrhly and health- 
fully Catholic, many of the su^rgestlons are most valuable.*' — English Review, 

DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS, a Memorial of a Humble 
Follower of Christ. By the author of " Devotions for the 
Sick Room." Is. 

FERRAR (The Life of Nicholas), Citizen of London in 1612. 
Abridged from the Memoir by Dr. P. Peckard, 1790; 

fiving an Account of his wonderful Ability and Pietv in 
ituations of great Worldly Responsibility, of his Ordina- 
tion as Deacon, and Retirement to establish the House of 
Little Qidding. 28. 6d. 

FOUR YEARS OF PASTORAL WORK ; being a Sketch of 
the Ministerial Labours of the late Rev. Edward John 
Rees Hughes, late Curate of Lythe, Yorkshire, and Rune- 
ton Holme, Norfolk ; with a Portrait. Edited by the Rev. 
Cecil Wray. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
" Is a simple record of the imobtrusive life of a true and faithful English 
Priest, whose history in the eyes of men contains perhaps nothing worthy of 
note, precisely because he did so devotedly give himself up to the (so-catled) 
common-place duties of a country curate."— £<rc/e»ta«^Vr. 

** This is one of a dass of books which we would gladlv see increased among 
ns, and which we believe to be much better calculated to have a beneficial 
and practical influence than many of the works which are recommended to, 
and studied by, young men preparing for Holy Orders. It is a work which no 
earnest person can re»d without interest and profit." — English Churchman. 

** We heartily thank Mr. Wray for one of the most charming and instructive 
works we have for a long time perused." — Churchman*s Companion. 

HBYGATE. — Memoir of J(:^^N Aubone Cook, B.A., Vicar 
of South Benfleet and Rural Dean. By the Rev. W. E. 
Heygate, M.A. Price Is. 

HOLY MEN AND WOMEN (Stories of), 2s.; in a packet, 
^s. : wrapper, Is. 

CoNTKNTs: — Phocas, the Christian Gardener f Zita, the Christian Maidser- 
vantj The Poor Man oi Anderlecht; S. Alphage, Archbishop of Canterbury j 
The Martyr Penitents ; S. Lydwina ; Cuthman and Ills Mother. 

" Written in a good spirit, and gives a view of some of the by-paths and 
quirt nooks of Christian antiquity which are too often overlooked.^' — Literary 
Churchman. 

LAUD (The Life of William), Archbishop of Canterbury, and 

Martyr. By the Rev. John Baines, S. John's College, 

Oxford. 3s. 6d. 

** In Mr. Baines we have no blind worshipper of the man, deeply though he 

be to be revered by us all ; but one who can notice his defects as well as his 

virtues, and on whose judgrment therefore we can rely."— Ojr/ore( Herad. 

** Tlie most important instalment of this series."- Christian Rememblrancer . 
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Present BBoks-^Bidgraphy. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RIGHT REVEREND FA- 
THER IN GOD, PATRICK tORRY, D.D., late Bishop 
of 8. Andrew's, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. Edited by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale. Demy 8vo., with Portrait, 14s. 
" Mr. Neale cannot bat command the attention of his readers by a vigrorout 

and luminous style, and a warm and genial interest in the sulject.*'— 5co#i(t9A 

Eccle*ia9tical Journal. 
*' Most important, in the way of recording an important chapter in our own 

history, are the details on the life and ftnrtunes of the Scotch Ck>mmunion 

Office and the S. Andrew's Prayer Book/' — Christian Remembrancer. 

LIVES OF EMINENT ENGLISH DIVINES. By the Rev. 
W. H. Teale. With Engravings, Ss. ; or each Life sepa- 
rate, in paper covers. 
Life of Bishop Andrewes, Is. Life of Dr. Hammond, Is. 

Life of Bishop Bull, 9d. Life of Bishop Wilson, 1 a. 

Life of Jones of Nayland, is. 

LIVES OF EMINENT RUSSIAN PRELATES. 28. 6d. 

Nikon, S. Demetrius, and Michael. With an Introduction on the History, 
Geography, and Religious Constitution of Russia, as well as erf the Rossiaa 
Church, which has from the very first remained a pcMrtion of the Greek or 
Eastern Division of the Catholic Church. 

LIVES OF THE FATHERS. Origen of Alexandria— S. 

Cyprian — S. Gregory Thaumaturgus— S. Dionysius. — S. 

Gregory Nazianzen — S. Cyril — S, Ephrem of Edessa. By 

the author of ** Tales of Kirkbeck.'* fis. 
" Distinguished by the care and attention to authoiities, the beantifhl BpixH 
and the delightftil s^le, which have rendered the former vxdimes so genenlly 
popular."— Guardian, 

LIVES OF ENGLISHMEN IN PAST DAYS. 

First Series : containing Herbert, Donne, Ken* Sanderson. 6d. 

Second Series : Kettlewell, Hammond, ^^^Ison, Mompesson, Bold, Jolly. 6d. 

Third Series: Walton, Wotton, Fanshawe, Earl of Derby, CoDinefwood, 
Raffles, Exmouth. lOd. 

Fourth Series : Alfred the Great, Sir Thomas More, John Evelyn. JVbw 
ready. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. R. A. SUCKLING, with Corre- 
spondence. By the Rev. I. Williams. New Edit.,fcp. 8vo., 5s. 
" A well-defined picture of a Christian Clergyman living in these later dajrs 
a life of faith, and having a marked influence on friends and acquaintances, as 
w^ as on those committed to his charge." — Guardian. 

MEMORIAL OF M. E. D. AND G. E. D. Brief notes of 
a Christian life and very holy death. By T. B. P. 6d. 

NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS (The). By the Rev. S. 

Fox. Cloth 2s. 6d. j paper cover. Is. 

Containing short Lives of S. Stephen; S. James ; S. Barnabas s S. Timothy; 
S. Polycarp; S. Ignatius; S. Clement; S. Irenaeusj S. Dionysius; S. Justin 
Martyr. Suited for a dass-reading hook. 

"Just the hook for circulation among children or a Parochial Lending U- 
brary : what we want in the Upper Ctawses of our National Schoola.**— -i^JicA 
Review, - 
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J, Masters^ London, 
POETRY. 

ASCENSION, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. 

ATHANASIUS, AND OTHER POEMS. By a FeUow of a 
College. Price 28. 
" The writer possesses the historical as well as the poetical mind. His tone 
reveals his deep sympathy with antiquity. His style of thought and versifica- 
tion frequently remind us agreeably of Mr. Keble.*'— 0«ar((t'a». 

BELL. — The Rueal Album, containing Descriptive and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. With Historical Notices of Barnwell 
and Fotheringay Castles, &c., Northamptonshire. By 
Thomas Bell. Svo., ds. 

BENN.—The Solitary; or, a Lay from the West. With 

other Poems in English and Latin. By Mary Benn. Ss. 6d. 

CoMTKNTs :— The Soldier's Prayer; Phylactery j The Warning j The Four 

Angels ; The Gathering of the Saints. 

BENN. — Lays op the Hebrews, and other Poems. 28. 

•* There is a great deal of tone and spirit in Miss Benn*8 Lays of the He- 
brews. The ' Grave of Saul' would be creditable to any one, and there are 
other poems equally striking and melodious.'*— Ouariftan. 

BERNARD (S.) — ^The Sweet Rhythm op S. Bernard on 
THE Most Holy Name of Jesus. Newly done into 
English. 2d. 

BLACK.— Memorialia Cordis : SonneU and Miscellaneous 
Poems. By the Rev. C. J. Black. 2s. 6d. 
CoNTSNTS : — ^TO the Memory of W. Archer Butler j The Tomb of Swift j The 

Famine of 184/; Rydal Mount; The Redbreast in Church; Gethsemane &c. 

BOURNE.— Thoughts upon Catholic Truth. A Volume 
of Poems. By the late Rev. L. Bourne. 28. 6d. 
'* Hold fast the form of sound words which thou hast heard in fUth and 
love which is in Christ Jksus."— 2 Tim. i. 13. 

BRAUNE.— The Pebsone of a Toun; The First Book. 
By Ge9rge Martin Braune. Demy Svo. 2s. 
"The character of a parish priest described by Chaucer four hundred years 
agOt is suited, in every respect but its archaic language, to describe the requi- 
sites of the same ftmction in the present day. It is true that the character 
drawn by our ancient master of song was in stem contrast to the vices and 
ignorance of the clergy of his day ; yet in the worst times of the Church there 
was many a faithfiil minister of religion who strove, to the best of his know- 
ledge, to perform his duty. Some such person Chaucer had in his mind when 
he composed his eulogy on the ' Persone of a Toun.' The perusal of it led me 
to consider the beauty of the Christian character with regurd to my own pro- 
fession. I resolved to delineate the same in verse, and I adopted the metre 
and a modification of the language of Spenser, aB a mean between the times 
of Chaucer and our own." — Preface. 

CHILD AND THE ANGEL. A Ballad. By the author of 
" The Daily Life of a Christian Child," &c. 6d. 

CHD[.D'S BOOK OF BALLADS (the), beautifully illustrated. 
Is. 6d. ; paper wrapper, Is. 
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Present Book9 — Poetry, 

CHURCH IN BABYLON, AND OTHER POEMS. By the 

author of " Ascension, and other Poems." Fcap. 8vo., Is. 
DAILY LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILD: a Poem, in 

which the duties of each day in a child's life are set 

forth. 6d. ; on a sheet, Id. 
DAKEYNE.— The Swobd, and the Cross. By the Rey. 

J. O. Dakeyne. 2s. 6d. 
" Commend ttaemsdrM to the reader more by fheir spiritaal import, yet tbey 
•re not wanting in passages of considerable force and beauty.** — Morning Po*t, 

EDMONSTONE.— Devotional Reflections: in Vebsb. 
Arranged in accordance with the Church Calendar. By 
Sir A. Edmonstone, Bart. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** A Text is taken for each Sunday and Holy Day, and to that a derotiona] 

reflection is appended. Should the reader on the days which tiie Chnich directs 

to be kept holy find his thoughts enge^ed by a suitable subject, my ol(iect is 

gained.**— Pre/actf. 

EVANS.— Daily Hymns. A Volume of Poems. By the 
Venerable Archdeacon Evans, author of "Tales of the 
Ancient British Church." In the Press. 

GOODRICH.— CiJiUDiA tr THE Days of Martyrdom. A 
Tale. By A. M. Goodrich. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 28. 6d. 
*' Marked by a devotional spirit, pleasant to read, and unaffected. It CGst- 

tains a faithftil picture of the early Church and many of its customs, its toue 

of feeling, perils, acts of heroism and devotion to Christ.** — Ojf/ord HeraU. 

GRANDFATHERS CHRISTMAS STORY (The). 6d. 

A true Tale of a h'ttle boy who always kept in mind the Sa vioitr's Love and 
Presence. 

" Simply and touchingly told, in a strain likely to win the ear* and heart of a 
young chUd."~^HfQ^ Herald. 

HAWKER. — EcHOBs from Old Cornwall. By the Bet. 
R. S. Hawker. 28. 6d. 

" Peculiar origrinality : a profound and concentrated habit of thougiit and 
expression.*'— P(i^mo»^A Herald. 

*• Correct and elegant.**— 6e»//eman*« Magazine. 

*• Written to solace the author's own feeling:8. The reader who takes up flic 
echoes in search of the same calm temper of mind, vrill not be disappointed.** 
—Ecclesiastic. 

HOPKINS.— PiETAS Metrica. By the Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 
Incumbent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. 2s. 6d. 
CowTBMTS J— Love and Worship; The Chrislaan Graces; Nathaniel; Lent; 
rhe Beacon; The Sea Shell; AfBictionj When are the Nine? The £tenial 
Coontry, &c., &c. 

HYMNS, DEVOTIONAL AND DESCRIPTIVE; for the 
Use of Schools. By the author of ** The Baron's Little 
Daughter." 2d. 

^™^ ^1?^ V^^^ CHILDREN. By the author of 

Ihe Baron's Little Daughter." cloth, Is: paper, 6d.; 

ITYtJ?^^???? ?.?' ^^' Cheap edition, 3d. ^ ^ ' 

^fner^aM™? ^^^7 ^^^^T. Square 24mo., on tinted 
^^paper, and rubricated, 8d. ' 



J, McaterSy London, 

HYMNS ON SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS FOR THE 

YOUNG. Is. 
HYMNS FOR INFANT CHILDREN; on Church, School, 

Baptism, and Belief, &c. Id. 
HYMNS AND SCENES OF CHILDHOOD. By the author 

of " Margaret, the Martyr of Antiooh." 28. 6a, 
Contains 114 H^ns on Religious and Natural Subjects: such as Walking 
In a Parent's Sight, Contentment, Questions and Thoughts about the Stars, 
The Idtfle Pilgrim, The Martyr Stepiien, The Comforter, Many Flowers, Chris- 
tian Heroism, &c. 

J^ONES. — HoiLS MoNAfiTlCJE, Poems, Songs, and Ballads. 

By W. Jones, Post 8vo,, cloth, with Engravings, 68. 
KEN. — Prepaeations for Death. Being Selections from 

the Poems of Bishop Ken. 28. 
CoNTBVTS :— The Miser j Now ; Days Numbered j Conscience j Time to be 
Improyed; The Baptism; The Yoke Easyj The Shortness of Ufej Death; 
Resurrection; Tlie World Renounced; The Tempter Vanquished ; The State 
of Separation ; &c. 

LADY ELLA, or the Story of Cinderella in Verse. 3s. 6d. 

L.AST SLEEP OF A CHRISTIAN CHILD : a Poem, show- 
ing how a Christian Child should meet death. 6d. ; on a 
sheet, Id. 
"Very touchingly writteii."->-£«^<<«A Review, 

LAUGHAENE. — ^The Advent. Collects Paraphrased in 
Verse. By the Rev. T. R. J. Laugharne, M.A. Is. 

LEE. — Poems. By the Rev. Frederick George Lee. Second 
edition, enlarged, Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 38. 6d. 
CoNTSNTS :— Field Flowers j Netley Abbey ; Kind Words ; Ruins of Thebes ; 

Woodchester ; The Martiyrs of Vienne; Geraldine; S. Thomas the Martyr; S. 

Augustine, &c. 

LITTLE ANNIE; or, Michaelmas Day. By the author of 
** The Grandfather's Christmas Story.'' 6d. 
An account in verse of a little Girl, who by her example and earnestness 
brought her sinning brother to repentance and amendment. 

LORAINE.— Lays of Israel. By Amelia M. Lorain«. 
2s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. morocco. 
•* Evidences veiy considerable poetic ^vrets.**— Ecclesiastic. 

LYRA SANCTORUM ; Lays for the Minor Festivals. Edited 
by the Rev. W. J. Deane. 3s. 6d. 

<* We hail the appearance of such a book with pleasure ; it is agreeably sig> 
nificant as to the progress of sacred poetry in our age. It is a collection of 
historical ballads, designed for the most part to commemorate the suflferings 
and celebrate the triumphs of those who were martyred in the early ages of the 
Church. Many of the poems are singularly elegant and impressive.^'— jHfoming' 
Fost. 

MARGARET, The Martyr of Antioch: an Olden Tale, 
in Verse. 2s. 6d. cloth ; Is. 6d. wrapper. 
" For combined beauty of composition, typography, and illustration, we will 
venture to pronounce • Margaret/ ereA in this day of handsome books, un- 
rivalled." — Ecclesiastic, 



Present Books — Poetry. 

MAGNAY.— Poems. By tbe Rev. Claude Magnay. New 
edition, with additions. 38. 6d. 

MORAL SONGS. By the author of "Hymns for Little 
Children." With Engravinga. 8d.; cloth, Is.; morocco, 
38. 6d. ; school edition, 3d. 

MOTHER'S EASTER OFFERING (The). By the author 
of " The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 
A Tale in Verse of GoD*e cbaBtening hand in the deatii of yoime (diildxen, 
and the mother's submission. 

NARRATIVE HYMNS FOR VILLAGE SCHOOLS. By 
the author of ** The Baron's Little Daughter." 3d. Set 
to Music, fcp. 4to., 28. 6d. 

NEALE.— Hymns for the Sick. By the Rev. J. M. 
Neale. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 
Tntended to set before the Sick and SufTerin^r some of those sonzces of 
*' stronir consolation " which it has pleased Gon to lay ap fbr them. 

NEALE.— Hymns toe Children. 3d. each Series, or bound 
together, Is. 

First Series : Hymns for the Days of the Week, Hom», and Holy Days. 

Second Series: Hymns fbr Special Occasions— Chnrch Duties, Privileges, 
and Festivals. 

Third Series: Hymns chiefly for the Saints' Days. 

NEALE.— Lays' and Legends of the Church in England. 
2s. 6d. 

NEALE.— Songs and Ballads for Manufacturers. 3d. 

OLD WILLLAM ; or, the Longest Day. By the author of 
" The Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 
ATale in Verse of the good and nnselflsh use made by a little Girl of her 
money. 

ORLEBAR.— Christmas Eve and other Poems. By Mrs. 
Cuthbert Orlebar. Is. 
CoNTKKTS :— Flowers and Hair, a Woodland Song; My Sister Laura: The 
Cradle ; The Eagle; The Wife; The Autumn Walk, &c. 

POEMS ON SUBJECTS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 

the author of " Hymns for Little Children." In Two Parts, 

6d. each. Cloth Is. each. 

Part I. The Creation; The Temptation; Cain and Abel; Enoch; The Arki 

The Dove; Abraham's Sacrifice; Isaac and Rebekah; Esau. Jacob. Rachel 

Joseph, Jacob, Moses, &c. Part II. Subjects ttom Moses to David. * 

PROSE HYMN FOR CHILDREN. By the Rev. W. J. 

Jenkins, Rector of Fillingham. 7s. per 100. 

RUSSELL.--LAYS Concerning the Early Church Rv 
the Rev. J. F. Russell. Is. 6d. ^ 

-rS2!!J,**IJ®'"~^'"^.S5^'^'^°'*^®J S.Ignatius; The Thnnderine Legion . Th« 
Martyr's Fimeral; The CotmcU of Nice ; S. Ambrose. &c, ^^^^ ^-Cffion j The 
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/. Matters, London. 

SEVEN COKPORAL WORKS OF MERCY. By the au- 
thor of " The Daily Life of a Christian Child/' With 
Illustrations. Price 6d. 

SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY. In Verse. 
By the same author. Illustrated by Dalziel. 6d. 

SONNETS AND VERSES, from Home and Parochial Life. 
ByH.K. C. 28. 6d. 

Tbe greater part of the present volume received seven years ago the im. 
primatur of the author of the " Christian Year." 

Among its contents we have Moonlight on the Sea; The Lark*s Complaint ; 
Primroses at Night; Tavistock Abbey;, Dovedale; Revisiting the Sea; The 
Ciiaocel; Bnmham Sands, &c. 

SUNDAY. A Poem. By the Rev. P. Freeman, M.A., 
Rector of Thorverton, Devon. 4d. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS (The), set in easy verse, for young 
Children to commit to memory. 6d. 
*' Applying the spiritual sense of tbe Commandments in simple verse.*'— 
JKngUsh Beview. 

TIME OF THE END, and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 

CoMTBVTs:— TnistintheLoan; Infant Imagining ; Flowers in Church in a 
Withered Leaf; The Whole Armour of Gon ; The Christmas Tree; The LAst 
Day in the Year, &c. 

TUTE.— Holt Times and Scenes. By the Rev. J. S. Tute. 
First Series, 3s. 

TUTE.--HOLY Times and Scenes. Second Series, 3s. 

On Kirkdale Abbey ; Chnrch Bells; the Great Festivals; Providence; The 
Martyrs; the Lily ; the Fall of Angels, &c. 

VERSES. By a Country Curate. 4s. 

This worlc contains Fifty-six Translations firom the Ancient Hymns by S. 
Ambrose, S. Gregory, Prudentius, &c., with Thirty-three Original Poems, 
Hymns, Carols, Songs, &c. 

WARING.— Annuals and Perennials; or. Seed-time and 
Harvest. By C. M. Waring. Demy 8vo., beautifully 
Illustrated by Macquoid, 6s. 
Verses for every Sanday in the Year, chiefly founded on the Collects, Annual 

in their Use, Perennial in their Antiquity. 

WHITING.— Rubal Thoughts and Scenes. By W, Whiting, 
In a Wtapper, 3s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS.-^The Altab. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B J)., 
author of the " Cathedral." 5s. ; morocco, 8s. 6d. 
This work consists of Meditations in Verse on the several parts of the 
Service for the Holy Communion, applying them to corresponding parts of the 
Passion of our Loan. 

WILLIAMS.— Hymns on the Catechism. 6d., cloth Is. 

WILLIAMS.— Ancient Hymns fob Children. Is, 6d. 
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Pretend BooiaSmatter Tales. 
SMALLER TALES AND REWARD BOOKS. 

AXNANDXlE ; or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A Welsh 
Tale. 2d. 

BELL AIES. — Steenoth and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs. 
18010., 4d. 

** A prettj Story of Fttctoiy life, exhibfting what maj be done by kind and 
I ministerial watchfttlnesa and superintendence."— Clerical JowtimI. 



BELLAIRS.— An Old Woman's Story ; or. Trust in Trial. 6d. 

BETTY CORNWELL AND HER GRANDCHILPREN ; 
or, the Path of Obedience. 6d. 

BUNBURY.— The Sunday of the People in FsA^fOB. By 
. the Abb^ Mullois, Chaplain to the Emperor of Enmce. 
Translated by Miss Bunbury. 4d. 
OriglnaUy written ftnr the use of the workmen of France, to induce a better 
nnderstandii^ and obseryance of the Sunday. 

BUNBURY.— I AM 80 Happy; or, the Reward of Soirow 
borne Religiously. By Miss Bunbury. 2l8tTho\isfUid. 2d. 

BUNBURY.-*-The Brother's Sacrifice; or, ^ Soldier's 
Generosity Rewarded. 2d. 

BUNBURY.— The Lost One Found. A true Story of the 
Baptism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. .4d, 

BUNBURY.— Silent John. A short Story on the good result 
of meditation on the Good Shepherd, by the aid of the 
well-known picture of that subject. 3d. 

BUNBURY.— Little Mary ; or, the Captain's Gold Ring. 4d. 

BUNBURY.— The Error Corrected; or, the Faithful Priest 
By Bjenry Shirley Bunbury. 4d. 
A story of the union between the Saxons and Kormaas. 

CAT AND HER KITTENS (The) ; a Fable on Disobedience 
and Mischief. 2d, 

CHARLOTTE DREW'S PDNTCH. 6d. 
^S^om li^^tte^^ Conversion of her .o- 



t/. JUimter^, London, 
CeOJBISTEE'S TALL <Tlic). Od. 

^t A Tale of a Chorister whose Tauity led him to fUl, 1)iit who was enabled to 
' rfjoice in the illness which brought him to repentance. 

CHUBCH CATECHISM (The). With the Confirmation Ser- 
vice. Beautifully illustrated by John Gilbert. Cheap 
edition, 6d.; on tinted paper and gilt edges, Is. 

CHURCHYARD GARDENING. By the author of "The 
Bishop's Little Daughter/' 4d. 

CONSOLATION ; or, the Comfort of Intercessory Prayer in 
Absence. By the author of " Gentle Influence." 4d. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH COUSIN RACHEL. 9d. each 
part. Parts I. and II. in a vol., cloth. Is. 6d. ; III. and 
lY., ditto. Is. 6d. 

part I. Bialopies on Oiligenoe «nd Thougfatfolness in Hoasehold Work ; 
on Good Thonc^tB} Sunday at Churoh; Doingr our Duty, not Choosing it> 
Self-Control j Dividing our Time } the Seasons, with Hymns. 

Part n. Conversattone on Dress and Keeping to our Chnrch, or Good out 
of Evil; Easter-tide; The Old Fftrm-house; Bearing Reproof; Sheep-shear- 
ingr J and the Lessons in Scriptiure from Sheep. 

Fart III. The New Chnroh ; The Storv of Ambrose Heme, and Eiiglish 
Chorch Teaching; The First Situation; The New School and Consecration; 
Christian Duties ; The Flowers of the Field ; How to bear Losses. 

Part IV. Dialogues on Ooo's ordering all things; Ill-natured speaking; 
Bearing little trials well ; Not thinking much of ourselves ; Being prepared to 
die; Our holiness not our own; Distracticm and inattention; Drawing good 
from aU we see. 

DAY'S PLEASURE (A); or, the Consecration of the District 
Church. By the author of '^ Susan Carter." 4d. 

DISHONESTY, and the Loss of Character which follows it. 
By the author of " The Conceited Pig.^' 2d. 

DUMB BOY (The); showing how, though Dumb, he felt the 
influence of our Holy Beligion. 2d. 

EASY TALES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. With En- 

grayings, and in large- Type. 6d.; coloured, Is. 

John's Disohedieoce ; Fanny's Bhrthdaiy; Uttie Mary's Fall; Susan's Cross 
Behavionr; The Lost Cfadld; The Tom Frock; &c. 

EDWARD TRUEMAN. 6d.; cloth, Is. 

A Tale, to show that the best and kindest people fall into mistakes and fedse 
impressions, and that we must not on that account indulge revengeful or un- 
kind feelings* but ** believe always for the best." 

FAIR AND THE CONFIRMATION (The); a Lesson to 
.thoughtless i;illage girls on lightly treating God's holy 
ordinance. 6d. 
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PruefU BookB—SmaUer Tales. 

FATHER'S HOPE (The); or, the Wanderer Betumed* By 
the Author of " Going Abroad.'* 4d. 

FANNY'S FLOWERS; or, Fun for the Nursery. With 
•everal engravings. Is. j cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

FLORA AND HER CHILDREN; a Tale for Young Child- 
ren on the Nature and History of Flowers. 4d. 

FLOWER.— A Day's Mispoetunes, ob Try Again; or, 
the Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the 
Rev. W. B. Flower. 4d. 

FLOWER.— Little Wiixie the Lame Boy; a Story on 
the Benefits of Education. 4d. 

FLOWER.— Rose Eglinton ; or, The Stolen Child. 2d. 

FLOWERS AND FRUIT, &c. For Little Children. In a 
neat box, or bound in cloth. Is. ; cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 
I. Locyt or. The Violet.— 2. Alice j or, Tlie DaJsy.— 8. Mary; or, IJe &m- 
flower.-4. Rachel ; or. The Strawherry Blossom.— 6. Crocoses ; or. The Field 
of Flowers.— «. LiUes j or. Light in Darkness.— 7. Heart's Eas^j or. Chamber 
of Peace.- 8. The Orphan's Home.—©. Christmas Tide; or, Hie Word of a 
King.- 10. The Foondling. 

FORSAKEN (The). Reprinted from the Churchman's Com- 
panion. By the author of " Trevenan Court." 4d. 

FRIENDS (The) ; or how Neighbours should dwell in peace 
and love one with another. 6d. 

GABRIEL'S DREAM AND WAKING. By the author of 
« The Chamois Hunter," " The Cross-bearer,*' &c 4d. 

GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS (The) ; or, the Church 
of Chbist in the midst of the World. An Allegory. 6(L 

GLIMPSE OF THE UNSEEN. Reprinted from « The 
Churchman's Companion." 3d. 

GRESLEY.— The Little Miners ; a Fairy Tale of an Ex- 
plosion in a Mine. By the Rev, W. Gresley. 4d. 

HALF-HOLIDAY (The).— A Packet of Six Tales, containing 
Six Different Ways of Spending a Half-Holiday. By the 
author of ** Gentle Influence." In a Packet 6d. 

„ Tlie Good Daughter; Vaeftdness; Charles Wlthndl: Miscfalers Kta^cnj 

seir Denial. 



HANNAH AND ALICE j or, Neatness of Dress. Sd. 

HARRIET AND HER SISTER; or, the First Step in De- 
ceit. 6d. '^ 

HENSLOW.-JoHN BoBToir; or, a Word in 8wm. By 
Mrs. J. S. Henslow. 4d. 
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HEYGAT^;— Ellen Mbtriok ; a Story on False Excuses. 
By the Key. W. E. Heygate. 4d. 

HILL. — Stobies on the Commandments. The First Table : 

" My Duty towards God." By the Rev. G. Hill, M. A. 1 s. 

The Needle Case, or Forgettinc God j The Idolater* or the Love of Monejr i 

The Christeniog:, or taking the Name of Cbrist; A Sundajr at DeepweU, or 

the Due ObMrvaaoe of the Lobd*s Day. 

[See Rockstro's Stories on the Second Table, at page 79.] 

HONOR DELAFONTi a true Tale of a Mother's Prayer, and 
its Answer. By the author of *' Sunsetting." 6d. 

HOW TO BE A MARTYR ; a Story for S. Stephen's Day. Id. 

ISLAND CHOIR (The) ; or, the Children of the Child Jesus : 
showing how Choristers should conform themselves to that 
pattern. 6d. 

S. JOHN THE EVANGELIST'S DAY; or, The Martyrdom 
of Will. 6d. 

LEGEND OF THE LAND OF FLIES. 4d. 

LEGEND OF S. CHRISTOPHER (The) ; or. What Master 
shall I Serve? Reprinted from the Churchman's Com- 
panion for November, 1859. 3d. 

.LITTLE COMFORTERS (The), and other Tales. In a packet. 
Is., or bound in neat cloth. 
CoNTKNTS :— The Two Ways of Rath Martin.— Rachel Ford j or the Little 
Girl who tried to be Good.— The Little Comforters.— The Four Seasons.- Little 
Enien, or the Sick Child; and Death.— The Coward— Sunday.— The Little 
Street Sweeper. — The Rose Trees ; or. Disobedience, &c. 

LITTLE LACE GIRL (The); a Tale of Irish Industry. By 
the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

LITTLE WALTER, THE LAME CHORISTER. 6d. 

A Tale, to fdiow the great impertauce of each one's i&dividaal example fivr 
^ood or for evil. 

LITTLE GARDENERS (The). Wrapper, 8d. 

*• Most of us have seen how intensely little children love flowers, and how 
AeUghted they are to have a littte garden of their own. These facts are taken 
advantage of to teach much religious truth. The writer is well acquainted 
witti gardening, and malces its incidents tell upon the purpose of the story." 
— Clerical Journal, 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LirfLE CHILDREN. With 
Engravings, and in large Type. 6d. 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 2d. 

CoKTSNTS :— The Little Herd Boy; The Sensible Elephant; The Starling; 
Sleep and Death ; llie Wooden Leg; The Flowers, the Field, and tiie Pearl. - 

LONDON PRIDE 5 or, the Account and Effects of a Visit to 
the Great City. 3d. 
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Present Mfiek^-^/^mutt^ Tales. 

LUCY FORP; <Nf, Hearing tke S^iy of a J^igrima^ to ike 
Holy Land. 2<L 

liUCY PARKB'R; or, thet true valu6 of riBsgular, 9elf-depylng 
Service to Qqq and Man. 6d. 

MAKING UP OF THE JEWELS (The). This is an an«wer 
to a little Girl's question, " If I were a Sister of Mercy, 
should I ha,Te no Jewels ?" 6d, 
Under the form of allegory, the Jewels and Talents entrusted tp ^ach Chris- 
tian to preserve pure and bright agrainst the King's coming are represented. 

MARGiVKET HUNT ; or, the Patient and Forgiving School- 
Girl. By the author of « The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

MARY MANSFIELD ; or, the Life and Trials of a Country 
Girl. 6d. 

MARY WILSON; or,.Self-PeniaL A Tale for MiyTDay. 2d. 

MAURICE FAVELL; a Story of the Reform of Church 
Music in a Village. 3d. 

MICHAEL THE CHORISTER; or, the Influence of the Ca- 
thedral Service. 6d. ; oloth Is. 

MIDSUMMER DAY; or, The Two Churches where Daily 
IVayevs were said. 3d. 

MILLIE'S JOURNAL. Edited by the author of *• Gentle 
Influence." 6d, 

Is the plain unyamished Narratlye, or Journal, of a young and well edu> 
cated English Girl, who accompanied her fkmlly into the Par West, Macomb, 
nifnois, U.S. 

'* Genuine Letters by a yoimg female Emigrant : are very acceptable as the 
portraiture of the feelings of a person placed in an totirely novel position, and 
influence by high moral and religious feelings.*'— O^/ord Herald. 

MILMAN —The Mystery of MAvmno ; or. Christian Re- 
sponsibility. 6d. ; oloth, lOd. 

An Allegory for School Girls, teaching them how to work out the Pattern of 
our Lord and Saviour in themselves. 

MIRRORS (The) ; a Story for Children. 6d. 

A story of a little Girl, who was tanght by our Lord's parables to see things 
eternal, of which all things here are but the pictures or emblems. 

MISS PECK'S ADVENTURES ; or, the folly of going out 
of our own sphere of Duty. By the author of "The 
Conceited Pig." 4d. 

MONRO. — ^Annie's Grave ; or. More than Feeling Required 
in True Religion. By the Rev. E. Monro. 4a. 

MONRO.— Robert Lee ; or, The Recruiting Party. 4d. 
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MO^^^itO.^MABV CooFitAsoTr Choosing Otie^s Ovn Path in 
Life. 4d. 

MONRO.— The Cottaob in the Lanb; or the Sud Effects 
of Isdecision of Character, 4d. 

MONRO.—The Drunkard's Bot; or, God's Help in Mis- 
£artune« 4d. 

MONRO.—The Railroad Boy 4 or. True Peace in Suffering. 

4d. 
MONRO.— Midsummer Evb. 6d,; cloth, Is. 

A Tale of the fidelity of a yomigr jriri to the daughter of her misbvas, and of 
her iofluence for good on the Ikther and others. 

MONRO.— Tat.es for the Million. 

1. Dick, the Haymaker. 4d. 

2. Walter, the Convict. 4d. 

3. Edward Morris ; or, Cottage Life* 2d. 

4. The Tale of a Cotton Oown : Manchester Life. 4d. 

MY CHRISTMAS HOME : an Old Man's Sketch. 6d. 

MT DREAM^ A true accoant of a Dream of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, with the lesson of purity in heart, needed for 
all to see God. 4d. 

NEALE.— Erick's Grave ; or, how a faithful Russian Servant 
laid down his life for his Master. — The Helmsman of 
Lake Erie ; a Tale of American Courage in a Burning 
Ship.— The Plague of 1665 at Eyam, in Derbyshire, 
and how it was met. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 4d. 

NEALE.— The Dream of S, Perpetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage; and The Cross op Const antine, 4d. 

NEALEw— The Legend of S. Dorothea, Virgin and Mar- 
tyr, of Cffisarea. 4d. 

NEALE.-— TJXE SsBOB or Kisibis, and how Sapor, King of 
Persia, and his Host were overthrown by the Faith of its 
Bishop; and. The Death op Julian the Apostate Em- 

E«ror, AJD. 363, the fearful Tale of one who renounced 
is Christian Faith. 4d. 
NEALE.— The Two Huts. An Allegory. 4d. 

NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY (The). €d. 

NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND: or, the Two Fortune 
Tellers. By the author of « Willie Grant." 8d. 
A Tale for village girls, of encouragement to petsevere in the coorae of trae 
religion, and to fliid in thaafc tbe htal way to be useful and lUQ>p3r. 
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Present Boohs^SmMer^aUa. 

NINE SHILLINGS A WEEK; or. How Rachel Down kept 
House. 6d. 

OLIVE LESTER. 6d. 

The account of the straggle of a poor lame orphan in her endearoar to do 
her duty amidst the dilBcalty of a careless and irreUgious jBomily. 

PAGET.— A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk 5 or, How 
the YateshuU Boys enjoyed that Day. By the Rev. ;F. E. 
Paget 4d. 

PAGET. — Beating the Bounds \ its Beligious Meaning and 
Origin, as taught at YateshulL 4d. 

PAGET. — Hallowmas Eve} or, a Conversation on Old 
Church Legends and Customs. 4d. 

PAGET.— How to be Useful and Happy ; a Few Words 
of Advice, with Rules for a Young Person. ^ 2d. 

PAGET.— The Singers ; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 
Church Choir. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Wake; or, How the Dedication Feast of 
Yateshiill Church was kept. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Bonfiee; or. How the Fifth of November 
was kept at YateshuU. 4d. 

PAGET. — The Pancake Bell ; its Origin an^d Meaning. 4d. 

PATH OF LIFE. By the author of the « Seven Corporal 
Works of Mercy." 6d. 

An Allegory, representiDg the narrow way to everlasting life as tiie path 
trod by oar Blessed Lord. 

PATTIE GRAHAM $ or, School Trials, Learning, and Bene- 
fits. 2d. 

PEARSON.— Hugh ; or, the Influence of Christian Art. By 
the Rev. H. D. Pearson. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Holy Stone ; a Story of Two Penitents: show- 
ing what real Repentance is. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Little Ruth Gray ; or, the Effect of a Good 
Example even by a Little Child. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Sibyl Maechant; or, The Strengthening and 

Refreshing of the Soul under Trials. 4d. 

" An interesting and edifying story. It will impress a reTerent appredction 
of the blessings of Holy Communion. "-^fi^tftA Ctor«Ain«f». 



J, Matters, London* 
PEARSON.— O1.D Oliveb Dale. 4d. 

A TBle of the example and inflnence of an old man of Bound religiouB prin- 
ciples which are shown fbrth in every-day walk of life throughout the village. 

PHILIP BEZANT ; or, Is Revenge Sweet P By the author 
of ** Likes and Dislikes." Demy 18mo. 4d. 

PHCEBE; or, The Hospital. A Story of many Trials in 
Country Life. 3d. 

PRECIOUS STONES OF THE KING'S HOUSE (The) : 
an Allegory founded on Holy Scripture. 6d. 

PREPARING THE WAY; or, the King's Workmen. An 
Advent Story. 6d. 

An Allegory, where the work of aalTaUon given ns to do is compared with 
the work of mannal labour, and the right and wrong ways of pursuing it. 

PRIMROSES (The); or, the Duty of Elder Sisters in a 
Family. 8d. 

PRIZE (The) ; a Tale of Industry, and Neatness in Needle- 
^ work. 2d. 

RACHEL ASHBURN ; a Story of Real Life. By the author 
of " Harry and Walter." 6d. 

RAVENS (The); A Fairy Tale. By the author of "The 
Conceited Pig." 2d. 

READY AND DESIROUS; or, A Lent's Lessons. 6d. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 6d. 

A true Tale j related as told by the Widow herself. She. followed the for- 
tunes of the SSth Regiment for eleven years of fatigue, danger, and death, at 
OopeDhaBen, CranniDa, and Bazoaaa. 

MCKARDS.— Bibd-Keepino Bot (TheJ; of, the Lowest 
Occupation may be sanctified to GoD^s Service. By tiie 
Rev. S. Rickards. 6d. 

ROCKSTRO.-^The Choristers of S. Mart's. A Legend 
of Christmas-tide, a.d. circa 1143. By W. S. Roclutro, 
author of " Stories on the Commandments," &c. 4d. 

RUTH OSBORNE, the Nurse. 6d. 

A lesson to norses of patient and untiring attention, snpported hy tme rell- 
gious principles. 

SECRET (The) ; a Tale of Christmas Decorations. By the 
author of " Susan Carter." 4d. 
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SCHOLAR'S NOSEOAY (The). Being a series of Taleft and 

GonTenatxons on Flowers. In a neat box, cht bcmod in 

cloth, la. ; cloth gilt. Is. 6d. 

1. Introdaetloiii the Good Sheplierd and ttie 1% of Parity.— S. Tlie Daisy; 

or, LoTinff One Another.— 8. The Violet i or, Uamility.— 4. The Arum; or. 

Baptism.— 5. The Qrocas } or. The Holy Trikti^ hi Unity.— €. Tlie Stzawberty 

Blossom I ott Modesty (in verscO. — 7. The Dandelion j or. Lent. — 8. The Pahn ; 

or. Bearing the Ctois.— 4). The Hawthorn; a Lesson for Good TYlday.— 10. The 

Tulip ) or, The Resoxtection. — 11. TheSonflower; or. Reverence. — 12. Grass; 

or. Contentment.— IS. The Forget-me-not, and the Lesson its name implies. 

SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY (The). In a 
Packet, or bound in ornamental cover, 6d. 

1. Feeding the Hangry. Need and Charity.— 9. CMvmg Drink totibeThirBty. 
The Old Man \ff the Well.— S. dothhig the Naked. EUen the Parish ChBd. 
— H. Taking in the Stranger. Mary Howard.— S. VUting the Sick. Watehing. 
-4. Visiting the Prisoner. Phoebe and her Fliend^-^y* Bnrying tlie Dead. 
Shirley Chorch. 

SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OP MERCY (The). In a 
Packet, or bound in ornamental cover, 6d. 

1. Counselling the Doubtful ; or, the Little Sisters of Merpy. — 2. Teaching 
the Ignorant i or, the Shepherd Boy of Aragon.*— s. Admonishing the Sbmer; 
or, the Little Milk Boy.— 4. Comforting the Afflicted j or, a Day in Bessie's 
Life. — S. Forgiving Inijvriesj or, Nonnia the Captive. — 6. SnfRering Wnmgs 
Patiently} or, the Path to Glory.— 7. Praying for Others; or, the Story of 
LitUe May. 

SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM: a Story of the NaUvity 
of our LoBD. 6d. 

SISTER'S CARE ; or, How a very young girl took care of 
her little orphan sister. By the author of " Michael iki% 
Chorister.** 6d. 

SNOWDROP, an Old Woman's Story. A Tale for Chrktmaa- 
tide. la. 

SPRAINED ANCLE (The) ; or, the Punashment of Forget* 
fulness. By the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d, 

STONE. — ^Anqsls. By Mrs. Stone. In oroainental bordexs. 
6d. 

STRAY DONKEY (The). A Lesooa on Cruelty to Anbnals. 
By a Donkey himself. 2d. 

STORIES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. By the author of 

« Amy Herhert." 6d. 
e'SSt^m^ «i«l»t incidents in the Life of a Young Widow, illostntting the 

STORY OF A PRIMROSE; wherein is shown the Reaults 
*^iven ^ 2d to Parents', and a LesSon in Kindnesa is 



STOBY OF A PROMISE THAT WAS KEPT; 2d. 

SUSANNA : a Home Tale. 6d. 

A Tale of patient suflDsriiig and the inflnenee of example of a little girl during 
a long sojourn in the Wtffd of 4 Hospital. 

SUSAN SPELLMAN : a Tale of the Trials Bfae net with in 
the Silk Mills at Horton. 6d. 

SUNSET REVERIE; an Allegory: in which MkUi and 
Earnest pass through the trials of this world. 6d. 

SUNSETTING ; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of \mp- 
piness, peace, and contentment. 6d. 

A Tafle showing the blessinn of old age when It is aUowed to see the bruits 
oC.its Isboor in bringing up its children i» the nwrtuie and adtaonitton of the 

LOBD. 

S. SYLVESTERS NIGHT. 9d. 

An Allegoty on the change of our .condition since thi ftOl. aud Vbto Wl^ted- 
ness of pining at our station in this life in consequeifce. 

TALE OF A TORTOISE with its Adventures ; and A Story 
OP King Alfred the Great. 2d. 

THE THREE S. STEPHEN'S DAYS. 6d. 

THE THREEFOLD PROMISE AND THE THREEFOLD 
BLESSING. Published in aid of the Funds of the Mis- 
sion Church, S. George in the East, London. 18mo. 6d. 

TOWER BUILDERS (The), And The Two Merchants. 9d, 

Two Allegories, showing (1) how We should be built up in our Chifstian 
Faith ) and (2) where we should lay up our treasure. 

TREASURE IN HEAVEN. By H. M. E. H. 6d. 

TREBURSAYE SCHOOL j or, the Power of Example. A 
Story Ibr Choristers and Scho(^oys. "Bd. 

TWINS (The). A Tale of Warning to Boys; showing the 
misery caused by giving way to angry and unkind teitaper. 
8d. 

TWO FRIENDS (The); or, Charley's Escapd. 6d. 

A Tale of the Iniliidnce of a good compuniDn, and the waming of Us ttad^n 
death. 

TWO SHEEP (The) ; a Lesson from the Adventures of an 
Erring or Stray Sheep. 2d. 

VILLAGE STORY ; a Taie of a Lacenmkevs' ViUnge, aiid the 
good influence of the chief family in a Village. 6d« 
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VIOLET: a lUe far EMtBMide. Bytiie anthcnr ofReady 
and Dettroos.* 8(L 

WHITE RAIMENT, a Tale on the Sinfalness of Gandy and 
8bowT Dress, chiefly intended for Sunday School Teachers 
and Snday School Girk. 2d. 

WlLFORD.— Jot IK Dutt. By the aothor of "The Master 
of Churehill Abbots^ and his litde Friends," and ''Flay 
and Earnest.* Demy I80O. 6d. 

WILLIAM DALE; or, The Lame Boy. 2d. 

WILLIE GRANT; or. Honesty is the Best Policy. A Tale 
of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in yery humble life. 
4d. 

WOOD CARVER (The) ; or, S. Batnabas' Day. Id. 

TOUNG CHRISTIAN'S LIBRARY; Containing Tales and 
Lessons on all the Festivals and Holy Days of the Church's 
Tear. In 32 little books, 28. 6d. the set^ in a neat orna- 
mental Box. In 3 vols., ornamental cloth, 3s. 



AdTcnt 


8. Stephen 

8. John the Evan- 


S. Barnabas 


Christmas Daf 


S. John the Baptist 


atS^a., 


peUet 
The Holy Innocents 


S.Peter 
S.James 


GoodFtfday 


Circnmci^on 


8. Bartholomew 


Easter Ere 


CouTersian of S. 


8. Matthew 


EftsterDaj 


Paol 


8. Bfichael and Att 


Ascenaioii Day 
WhitSandaj 
Trinity Sanday 
8. Andrew 


PoriJlcatioo 
8. Blattbias 


AneeU 
8. Lake 


S.Mark 


SS. Simon and Jnde 
All Saints. 


S.Thomas 


SS.PhiUp and James 





YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S ALPHABET. The leading erenu 
of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with an en- 
graving to each letter. 6d. 

YOUNO SOLDIERS (The), or the Double Birthdav : and 
other Tales. A Packet of Seven Tales, 6d. ; bound, 6d. 

1. The Yonnff Soldiers. Fart I.— s. The Toons: Soldiers. Part 11.— a. Ash. 
grove F«e — t. The Little Sisters.— 5. They do so in my Conntrj.— 6. Herbert 
and Lizzie j or, the Morning: Ramble.— 7> CJiristmas } or, the German Fir Tree. 

YOUNG ANGLERS OF VICHY, (The). By the author of 
" Wilhe Grant; or, Honesty is the best Policy." Beprinted 
from the Churchmum's Companitm, 6d. 
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